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Einleitung 


Unter dem Titel Werke der héheren Baukunst zur Ausfiihrung bestimmt wurden 1840 
bis 1843 und 1845 bis 1848 die Entwiirfe Karl Friedrich Schinkels zu einem Palast auf 
der Akropolis und ein SchloB auf der Krim in aufwendigen Farblithographien im Ver- 
lag von Ferdinand Riegel in Potsdam publiziert. 1844 - im Todesjahr Schinkels - er- 
schienen die Rekonstruktionen der beiden Villen des Plinius, ebenfalls als Lithogra- 
phien, im Architektonischen Album. Uber seinen Tod hinaus setzte Schinkel somit 
eine Tradition fort, die er bereits 1802 mit seinen Stichen nach Entwiirfen seines ver- 
ehrten Lehrers und Freundes Friedrich Gilly begonnen und mit der Veréffentlichung 
seiner Entwiirfe und Bauten in der Sammlung architektonischer Entwiirfe (1819-1840) 
zu einem Hohepunkt gefiihrt hatte. Einzelne Blatter aus den Werken der héheren Bau- 
kunst, wie die Innenansicht des Empfangsaales des Palastes auf der Akropolis und die 
Meerseite des Schlosses Orianda, sind zu Inkunabeln der Architekturgeschichte des 
19. Jahrhunderts geworden - obwohl dieser Saal und diese Fassade nie ausgefiihrt 
wurden. 

Als Marketing-Instrumente, als Sammlung exemplarischer Architekturen und 
zur Sicherung seines Nachruhms haben die Publikationen fiir Schinkel ihren Sinn 
gehabt und gefunden. Der »Mythos Schinkel« griindet sich nicht zuletzt auf dieser 
allgegenwartigen Verfiigbarkeit seiner Bauten und Entwiirfe. 

Von den spaten Entwiirfen Schinkels geht eine Faszination aus, der kaum zu ent- 
rinnen ist. In ihnen verbinden sich groBartig gedachte Architekturen mit einer bril- 
lanten Darstellung, die an die ebenso faszinierenden Bihnenbildentwiirfe erinnert 
und von ahnlich suggestiver Kraft ist. Wegen dieser Qualitaten lieBen sich die spaten 
Entwiirfe Schinkels als sein architektonisches Vermachtnis interpretieren. Gleich- 
wohl, oder vielleicht gerade deshalb, haben diese Entwiirfe die Forschung polari- 
siert. Hat Schinkel tatsichlich mit dem Entwurf fiir das SchloS Orianda »den Gipfel- 
punkt seiner architektonischen Bildung« erreicht, wie 1844 sein erster Biograph 
Gustav Friedrich Waagen schrieb? Oder ist dieses Projekt nur »Ausdruck der Megalo- 
manie des gealterten Schinkel«, wie Gottfried Riemann 1981 kritisierte? Ist der Ent- 
wurf fiir einen Palast auf der Akropolis nur der schéne »Sommernachtstraum eines 
groBen Architekten«, wie Schinkels Mtinchener Kollege Leo von Klenze behauptete? 
Oder liegt die Wahrheit zwischen diesen beiden Polen: die spaten Entwiirfe als archi- 
tektonisches Vermachtnis oder als bloBe unausfiihrbare Phantasien? An Schinkels 
spaten Projekten scheiden sich die Geister. 

Es lieBe sich auch fragen, warum Schinkel die beiden Projekte fiir den Palast auf 
der Akropolis und das Schlo8 Orianda nicht in seine Sammlung architektonischer 
Entwiirfe aufgenommen hat, sondern sie statt dessen in einer gesonderten Publika- 
tion als Werke der héheren Baukunst ver6ffentlichte. Hielt er seine anderen Bauten 
nicht fiir Werke der héheren Baukunst? Sind nur die beiden SchloBanlagen Baukunst 
in dem Sinne, daB sie tiber die gestellte Aufgabe hinaus auf etwas Grundsatzliches 
verweisen, auf die Architektur, das Architektonische schlechthin? Es lieBe sich zu- 
dem fragen, warum Schinkel seinen 1835 entstandenen groBen Entwurf fiir ein Resi- 
denzschloB nicht mit in diese Publikation zur héheren Baukunst aufgenommen hat, 
war dieser Entwurf doch als »Leitfaden eines architectonischen Lehrbuches« ge- 
dacht und sollte ebenfalls im Druck verbreitet werden.! Haben also die spaten Ent- 
wiirfe Schinkels allgemeinen Vorbildcharakter, und ersetzen sie das nie erschienene 
Lehrbuch? 

Diese Frage lieBe sich bejahen. Man findet kaum einen zweiten Architekten, der 
die Plinius-Villen so sehr ihrem Gehalt und ihrer Intention nach und jenseits sklavi- 
scher archaologischer Prazision rekonstruiert hat. Es ist auch schwierig, einen zwei- 
ten Architekten zu benennen, der sich entgegen berechtigten denkmalpflegerischen 
Einw4dnden an ein solch schwieriges Thema wagte, einen Palast in unmittelbarer 
Nahe zu den gleichsam sakrosankten Bauten auf der Akropolis in Athen zu entwer- 
fen. Schinkel tat es mit bewundernswerter Souverdanitat und zugleich mit groBem Re- 
spekt vor den antiken Bauten, ohne sein Selbstverstandnis als moderner Architekt zu 
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Introduction 


Karl Friedrich Schinkel’s plans for a palace on the Acropolis and a palace in the 
Crimea were published in the form of elaborate coloured lithographs by Ferdinand 
Riegel in Potsdam from 1840 to 1843 and 1846 to 1848, under the title Werke der 
héheren Baukunst zur Ausftihrung bestimmt (Works of higher architecture, intended 
for realization). In 1841 - the year of Schinkel’s death - the reconstructions of Pliny’s 
two villas appeared, also as lithographs, in the Architektonisches Album (Architec- 
tural Album). In this way Schinkel was continuing, even after his death, a tradition 
that he had started even in 1802, with his engravings afler designs by his revered 
teacher and friend Friedrich Gilly; the process came to a climax when he published 
his designs and buildings in the Sammlung architektonischer Entwiirfe (Collection of 
architectural designs; 1819-1840). Individual pages from the Werke der hoéheren Bau- 
kunst, like the interior view of the reception hall in the Acropolis palace and the sea 
side of the Orianda palace have become icons of 19th-century architecture - even 
though neither the hall nor the facade was built. 

These publications made sense for Schinkel, and proved themselves as market- 
ing instruments and collections of exemplary architecture, and by ensuring his post- 
humous fame. The »Schinkel myth« is based not least on this omnipresent availabil- 
ity of his buildings and designs. 

Schinkel’s late designs exert a fascination that is almost impossible to escape. 
They combine magnificently conceived architecture with a brilliance of presentation 
reminiscent of the equally fascinating stage designs, and with a similar suggestive 
power. This is why Schinkel’s late designs are seen as his architectural legacy. Never- 
theless, or perhaps precisely for this reason, these designs have polarized research. 
Was Schinkel’s design for the Orianda palace really »the high point of his architec- 
tural achievement, as his first biographer Gustav Friedrich Waagen wrote in 1844? 
Or is the project just »an expression of the ageing Schinkel’s megalomaniax, as Gott- 
fried Riemann grumbled in 1981? Is the design for a palace on the Acropolis just 
»a great architect’s (beautiful) midsummer night’s dreams, as Schinkel’s Munich col- 
league Leo von Klenze asserted? Or does the truth lie somewhere between these 
poles: the late designs as an architectural legacy or mere fantasies that could not 
possibly be executed? Opinions differ about Schinkel’s late projects. 

We should also ask why Schinkel did not include the Acropolis and Orianda pal- 
ace projects in his Sammlung architektonischer Entwiirfe, but published them separ- 
ately as Werke der héheren Baukunst. Did he not think that his other work fell into 
this category? Are only the two palaces perhaps Baukunst (building art) because they 
go beyond a specific task to identify something fundamental that is architecture, the 
quintessence of architecture? We should perhaps also ask why Schinkel did not in- 
clude his great design for a residence palace dating from 1835 in this publication on 
higher architecture, particularly as this design was intended as the »main theme for 
an architectural textbook«, and was thus also intended to be printed.! So are 
Schinkel’s late designs to be seen as general models, replacing the textbook, which 


never appeared? 

It would be possible to say yes to this question. There is scarcely another archi- 
tect who reconstructed the Pliny villas so much in terms of their meaning and inten- 
tion, well beyond slavish archaeological precision. It is also difficult to name another 
architect who flew in the face of justifiable objections in terms of monument preser- 
vation to address a subject as difficult as designing a palace immediately adjacent to 
the buildings on the Acropolis in Athens, which were more or less sacrosanct. Schin- 
kel did this with total and admirable command, showing great respect for the ancient 
buildings without denying his view of himself as a modern architect. In the case of 
the Tsar’s palace of Orianda in the Crimea, Schinkel’s architecture finally addresses 
the central 19th century question of the style that should be used for building with all 
the quality of a Kantian imperative: build in such a way that the form of your archi- 
tecture is appropriate to the interdependence of political and cultural reality, and de- 
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verleugnen. Beim ZarenschloB Orianda auf der Krim gewinnt Schinkels Architektur 
schlieBlich mit der zentralen Frage des 19. Jahrhunderts, in welchem Stile zu bauen 
sei, die Qualitaét eines kantischen Imperativs: Baue so, das die Form deiner Architek- 
tur den Bedingtheiten der politischen und kulturellen Realitél entspricht, und ge- 
slalte sie so, daB fiir die zuktinflige Geschichte der Architektur ein neuer Weg vorge- 
zeichnet wird! 

Seit seinem Tode haben die Schiiler, Verehrer und Kritiker Schinkels sich an 
ihm gerieben. Einmal obsiegten die Verehrer, einmal die Kritiker; sein Name und 
seine Architektur bleiben aber stels prasent, jahrlich erinnert durch die Schinkel- 
Feiern und den Schinkel-Preis. Architekten aller Stile seit der Mitte des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts und vor allem diejenigen, die in Berlin bauten und bauen, verstehen sich in Be- 
ziehung zu Schinkel. Adolf Loos, Peter Behrens, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, ja selbst 
Hugo Haring, nattirlich Albert Speer und all die anderen bis hin zu Hans Kollhoff: Je- 
der glaubt an und verteidigt »seinen« Schinkel oder 1éBt sich von seinen Interpreten 
und Hofschreibern in die heroische Nachfolge des Meisters stellen. Einen Kulmina- 
tionspunkt bildete das Jahr 1981, Schinkels 200. Geburtsjahr. Zwei konkurrierende 
Ausstellungen in Ost- und West-Berlin zeichneten ein dem jeweiligen politischen 
System konformes Bild des preuBischen Baumeisters. Beide Ausstellungen waren 
sich selbstverstaéndlich einig in der Beurteilung Schinkels als iiberragendes Genie 
von imponierender Universalitét. Nur eine weitere Ausstellung in (West-) Berlin er- 
laubte auch kritische Téne und gar dem Schinkel-Forscher Goerd Peschken die Cha- 
rakterisierung des Genies als einen »schrecklich normal funktionierenden Hochleis- 
tungs-Spezialisten«.? Kritik am »Tanz um den goldenen Schinkel« blieb vor allem von 
der politischen Linken nicht aus und artikulierte sich in der Zeitschrift Arch+ wie 
folgt: »Schinkel, Schinkel iiber alles! ... Schinkel - diese Buchstabenfolge, die auf der 
Zunge vergeht wie markische Schnecken in preuBischer Butter, erinnert heute weni- 
ger an einen Architekten aus Fleisch und Blut, der sich in finsteren Zeiten arrangie- 
ren muBte. Schinkel heute - das heiSt vielmehr Kniefall vor einem Heros mit ge- 
schlossenen Augen, heiSt schauervoll erregte Huldigung, heiSt Spinnen an einem 
immer dichteren Gespinst, das die Raupe verpuppt und den Schmetterling (der Post- 
moderne?) verheiBt.«} Die Heroisierung Schinkels verstelle den »Blick auf eine Per- 
son, die einerseits Produkt ihrer gesellschaftlichen Verhaltnissse ist, andererseits 
durch ihre spezifische Art der Verarbeitung der Verhaltnisse auf diese zuriickwirkt.« 

Liegt hier ein methodischer Ansatz und ein Weg begriindet, der Person und Si- 
tuation Schinkels wissenschaftlich-architekturgeschichtlich gerecht zu werden, so 
ging die Rezeption Schinkels im Jahr 1981 andere Wege. In den Zeiten der beginnen- 
den Postmoderne in Deutschland trat man der Architektur des 19. Jahrhunderts mit 
positiver Einstellung gegentiber, und die Begriffe Historismus und Eklektizismus 
verloren ihren itiblen Beigeschmack. Oswald Mathias Ungers resiimierte: »Schinkel 
ist pl6tzlich in Mode gekommen. Nach der langen Durststrecke formaler Enthalt- 
samkeit wird sein Architekturvokabular institutionalisiert. ... Der Stil stimmt: Er ]aBt 
sich glanzend beschreiben, nachahmen, verdndern, zitieren und fortsetzen. Das 
Spektrum des Meisters ist so komplex, da§ sich jeder frei bedienen kann, der klas- 
sisch Veranlagte so gut wie der Romantiker, der Technologe so gut wie der hand- 
werklich bewuBte Baumeister alten Stils, der unverbesserliche Funktionalist so gut 
wie der tiefgriindige Zeichensetzer. Alle passen sie unter den weiten Mantel des 
»man for all seasons«. Bei ihm finden sie alle Platz. Er ist in allen Stilen, Techniken 
und Methoden zu Hause und beherrscht alle Prinzipien gleichzeitig.«+ Ungers setzt 
sich zwar von den formalen Nachahmern Schinkels ab, vereinnahmt den Berliner 
Baumeister jedoch auch fiir sich und seine Architektur. Und zwar, indem er fiinf 
Lehren unter der Leitfigur der Coincidentia oppositorum des Nikolaus von Cues aus 
dem Werk Schinkels zieht, die er fiir sich und sein Werk wie auch fiir die Architektur 
iiberhaupt zum Mafistab nehmen will.5 Zwei Jahre spater folgt ihm Giorgio Grassi, 
der fiir sich Schinkel als Meister entdeckt, dessen Baukunst nie ihre »Anregungs- 
funktion« verliert, die fiir den italienischen Postmodernen das »Kennzeichen groBer 
Archiltektur« jst. 
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sign it in such a way thal it defines a new pathway for the future history of architec- 
ture! 

Schinkel’s pupils, admirers and critics have had difficullies with him ever since 
he died. Sometimes the admirers have been on lop, sometimes the critics; but his 
name and his architecture are always wilh us, remembered annually by the Schinkel 
Celebrations and the Schinkel Prize. Architects of all styles since the mid 19th cen- 
tury, and above all those building in Berlin, perceive themselves in relation to Schin- 
kel. Adolf Loos, Peter Behrens, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, indeed even Hugo Hiring 
and of course Albert Speer and all the others down to Hans Kollhoff: each of them 
believed in and defended »his« Schinkel, or allows himself to be identified as one of 
the master’s heroic successors by his interpreters and court scribes. This all culmi- 
nated in 1981, the year of Schinkel’s 200th anniversary. Two competing exhibitions in 
East and West Berlin presented an image of the Prussian master-builder that fitted in 
precisely with the particular political system. Of course both exhibitions agreed in 
their opinion of Schinkel as an outstanding genius of impressive universality. Only 
one other exhibition in (West) Berlin admitted critical notes, including Schinkel-re- 
searcher Goerd Peschken’s characterization of the genius as a »frightfully normally 
functioning high performance specialist«.2 Left-wing critics in particular were nol 
slow to criticize the »dance around the golden Schinkel«, expressing their views in 
the magazine Arch+: »Schinkel, Schinkel above everything! ... Schinkel - this se- 
quence of letters that melts on the tongue like Brandenburg snails in Prussian butter 
is now not so much a reminder of a flesh and blood architect who had to come to 
terms with difficult time. Schinkel today is much more an obeisance with closed eyes 
before a hero; it is horrifyingly excited homage, spinning at an ever denser web, that 
pupates the caterpillar and promises the butterfly (Post-Modernism?).«> They said 
that making Schinkel into a hero distorts the »view of a person who is both a product 
of his social conditions and also has a retrospective effect on these because of his 
specific way of processing those conditions.« 

This may suggest that a method and an approach had been found that could do 
justice to Schinkel’s person in academic and architectural-historical terms, but in 
fact Schinkel tended to be received in a rather different way in 1981. These were the 
days of early Post-Modernism in Germany, and a positive view was taken of 19th 
century architecture; notions of historicism and eclecticism no longer left a nasty 
taste in the mouth. Oswald Mathias Ungers summed it up: »Schinkel has suddenly 
become fashionable. His architectural vocabulary has become institutionalized, after 
a long lean period of formal abstinence. ... The style is correct: it is wonderfully easy 
to describe, imitate, change, quote and continue. The master’s spectrum is so com- 
plex that everyone can use it freely, those with classical inclinations as well as ro- 
mantics, keen technologists as well as craft-conscious master-builders of the old 
school, incorrigible functionalists as well as profound symbolists. They all fit under 
the flowing mantle of the »man for all seasons«. He has room for them all. He is at 
home with all styles, techniques and methods and is master of all principles at the 
same time.«+ Ungers does disassociate himself from Schinkel’s formal imitators, but 
adopts the Berlin architect for himself and his architecture. He does this by drawing 
five lessons from Schinkel’s work on the principle of Nikolaus von Cues’s Coinciden- 
tia oppositorum, which he intends to use as a standard for himself and his work, and 
also for architecture as a whole.5 Two years later he was followed by Giorgio Grassi, 
who discovered Schinkel as a master for himself whose architecture never loses the 
»ability to stimulate« that for the Italian Post-Modern is the »characteristic of great 
architecture«. 

Interest in Schinkel declined as criticism of Post-Modern architecture increased, 
but it revived again in Berlin in particular after German reunification. It seemed that 
nothing could be built or developed in the new capital without reference to Schin- 
kel. Schinkel haunts the arguments that have raged about new architecture in Ber- 
lin since 1991 like an undead spirit. Schinkel is invoked when talking about »stone 
Berlin« and »iron Berlin«®, and there are even multi-storey high-rise buildings in 
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Mit zunehmender Kritik an der postmodernen Archilektur ging das Inleresse an 
Schinkel zurtick, um aber nach der deutschen Wiedervereinigung besonders in Ber- 
lin wiederaufzuleben. In der neuen Hauptstadt scheinen Hochbau und Stadtebau 
ohne Bezug auf Schinkel nicht méglich zu sein. Wie ein untoler Wiederganger 
geislert Schinkel durch die seil 1991 gairende Diskussion um die neue Architektur 
Berlins. Mit Schinkel wird das »steinerne Berlin« ebenso angerufen wie das »eiserne 
Berlin«®, und selbst vielst6ckige Hochhauser in Backstein werden mit der Schinkel- 
schen Tradition seit der Bauakademie begriindet. Also Schinkel fiir jede Gelegen- 
heil - und ein Ende ist nicht abzusehen. 

Teilhaber, Initiator und auch NutzniefBer dieser Heroisierung Schinkels war und 
ist die wissenschaflliche Architekturgeschichte. Seit dem 1931 begriindeten, monu- 
mental angelegten und bis heute nicht abgeschlossenen Schinkel-Werk, das den preu- 
Bischen Baumeister zu dem nach Palladio bestdokumentierten Architekten tber- 
haupt macht, hat die Schinkel-Forschung alle Facetten des Meisters ausgeleuchtet, 
ihn als Architekten, Stadtebauer, Ingenieur, Maler, Zeichner, Mébeldesigner, Kunst- 
handwerker, Theoretiker, obersten preuBischen Baubeamten, Organisator und Leh- 
rer der Berliner Bauakademie usw. gewiirdigt. Von seinen friihen Biographen bis 
heute wird er als sittlich und moralisch integrer Mann von hoher Bildung, unermiid- 
lichem Arbeitseifer und nie endender Schaffenskraft geschildert. DaB er zudem ein 
liebender und giitiger Familienvater war, versteht sich im Zeitalter der Romantik 
und Restauration von selbst. 

Gentigte dieses ungeheure Spektrum allein schon zur Bestiétigung des Genies 
Schinkels, so ist die Forschung zuweilen noch einen Schritt weiter gegangen und hat 
ihm noch mehr zugemutel, als er je hat erfiillen kénnen. So wird er angesichts der 
Plane fiir den Palast auf der Akropolis zu »einem der besten Kenner der griechischen 
Architektur seiner Zeit«,7 und das, obwohl er nie griechischen Boden betreten hatte 
und all sein Wissen lediglich aus der Literatur bezog. Andere bescheinigen ihm eine 
unerschdépfliche Belesenheit und beste Kenntnis der politischen, sozialen und gesell- 
schaftlichen Umstande in ganz Europa und dariiber hinaus. Nach dem Leitsatz, daB 
GroSe nur mit GroBen verkehren, erscheint Schinkel natiirlich mit allen Geistes- 
groBen seiner Zeit in vertrautem Kontakt. Natiirlich stimmt dies und ist kein bloBes 
Konstrukt der Forschung, aber oft genug fehlt die richtige Relation. So ist etwa tiber 
einen Mann wie den Bauinspektor Heinrich Biirde, der in einem Nekrolog Schinkels 
als Praktiker an der Seite Schinkels gewiirdigt wird, in der so pathetisch gestimmten 
Literatur leider selten etwas zu finden.® 

Ein kiinstlermonographisches Wunschdenken hat hier den Blick auf die Realitat 
verstellt. Nur in den Fallen, wo Schinkel eindeutige Fehler in seinen Entwiirfen 
nachgewiesen werden, betritt die Forschung gern wieder den Boden der Wirklichkeit 
und entschuldigt Nachlassigkeiten wie die falsche Zeichnung der Giebelskulpturen 
des Parthenons als laBlichen Fehler eines an Skulptur nur wenig interessierten Ar- 
chitekten. Andere Fehler werden - im Notfall sozusagen - entweder dem jeweili- 
gen Auftraggeber oder Schinkels Uberbeschéftigung als Baudirektor, tiber dessen 
Schreibtisch alle wichtigen Bauprojekte PreuBens liefen, zugeschrieben. 

Zudem hat die universale Bildung Schinkels viele Forscher dazu angeregt, bei 
der Interpretation seiner Werke gleichsam die eigene hohe Bildung spazierenzu- 
fiihren. Mit wachsender Kenntnis der Person und des Werkes Schinkels insbesondere 
in der Forschung seit 1981 weitet sich die Kluft zwischen kunsthistorischer Praxis 
der Erforschung der Bedingtheiten seiner Architektur in ihrem gesellschaftlichen, 
philosophischen, sozialen, wirtschaftlichen, politischen und kiinstlerischem Umfeld 
und der Praxis des Entwerfens im friihen Historismus. Zweifellos ist es die Aufgabe 
der Forschung, all diese Faktoren in die Interpretation einzubeziehen, es besteht je- 
doch immer die Gefahr, bei der Suche nach dem richtigen Mai zwischen kunsthisto- 
rischer Uberinterpretation und Banalisierung der Entwurfspraxis eines vielbeschaf- 
ligten Architekten tiber das Ziel hinauszuschiefBen. 

Die ikonographischen, ikonologischen, politischen und gesellschaftlichen As- 
pekle der spaéten Entwiirfe Schinkels hat Margarete Kithn im Schinkel-Werk mit be- 
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4, Franz Kriger, Bildnis von Karl Friedrich Schin- 
kel, 1836. (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin ~ PreuBi- 
scher Kulturbesitz, Kupferstichkabinett, SZ 554; 
Photo: Jorg P. Anders.) 


4, Franz Kriiger, portrait of Karl Friedrich Schin- 
kel, 1856. (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Preubi- 
scher Kulturbesitz, Kupferstichkabinett, SZ 554; 
photo: Jorg P. Anders.) 
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Schinkel’s post Building Academy tradition. And so a Schinkel for every possibility — 
and there seems to be no end to it. 

Academic architectural history is and always has been a participant, initiator 
and also beneficiary of this glorification of Schinkel. The Schinkel-Werk was founded 
in 1931; it is monumental in scope, still incomplete at the time of writing, and makes 
the Prussian master-builder the best-documented architect after Palladio. Ever since 
its inception Schinkel research has illuminated all facets of the master, acknowledg- 
ing him as an architect, urban developer, engineer, painter, draughtsman, furniture 
designer, craftsman, theoretician, top Prussian building official, organizer of and 
teacher at the Berlin Building Academy etc. From his early biographies to the present 
day he has been presented as a highly educated, morally integrated man, a tirelessly 
enthusiastic worker with inexhaustible creative powers. It goes without saying in the 
age of Romanticism and Restoration that he was a kind and loving father of his fam- 
ily. 

This enormous range would be sufficient in itself to confirm Schinkel’s genius, 
but research has sometimes gone a step further and suggested that he was capable of 
more than he could possibly have delivered. Thus the plans for the palace on the 
Acropolis make him »one of the best connoisseurs of Greek architecture of his pe- 
riod«,’ and that despite the fact that he never set foot in Greece and learned every- 
thing that he knew from his reading. Others testify to the fact that he was enor- 
mously well-read, and confirm his thorough knowledge of political, public and social 
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wundernswerter Sachkenntnis bearbeilel, weshalb in diesem Esssay ein anderer 
Weg beschritten werden kann. Ausgehend von dem Vortrag »Schinkels Eklekti- 
zismus und >das Architektonische«, den Julius Posener auf dem 112. Schinkelfest 
1967 gehalten hat,® sollen hier Schinkels spate Projekte vor allem unter dem Aspekt 
des typisch Architektonischen beleuchtet werden. Posener hatte versucht, mit dem 
Begriff des »Architektonischen« das bauktinstlerische und zeitlose Abstraktum aus 
Schinkels historisierender und eklektischer Architektursprache zu ziehen und damit 
eine Beobachtung Paul Westheims von 1927 aufgegriffen. Westheim hatte damals das 
Friihwerk Mies van der Rohes in Beziehung zu Schinkel gesetzt und war zu dem 
Schlu8 gekommen, da Mies »zu dem spezifisch Architektonischen in Schinkel« vor- 
gedrungen sei. Die klassizistische Formensprache, das Zeitbedingte an Schinkels 
Architektur sei fiir Mies irrelevant gewesen.10 

An diese These ankniipfend, soll gezeigt werden, daB sich in den spaten Projek- 
ten — starker als in den realisierten Bauten Schinkels - dessen Versténdnis von Ar- 
chitektur als einer Kunst ausdriickt, die sich ihrer eigenen Tradition, ihrer Stellung 
in der Geschichte der Baukunst und ihrer Selbstbeziiglichkeit bewuSt ist. Gene- 
ralthema dieser Entwiirfe ist iiber das sie verbindende Thema des reprasentativen 
Wohnbaus hinaus der Versuch, jenseits der aktuellen Zweckbindung und Ortlichkeit 
Formen, Raume und Raumsysteme zu erfinden, die tiberzeitlichen Charakter haben. 
Schinkels spate Entwiirfe sind Beispiele fiir eine Idee von Architektur, wie sie sich 
entwickeln kénnte, wie sie sein kénnte, wenn ihr nicht auBerarchitektonische Fakto- 
ren entgegenstiinden. Nur deshalb konnten sie von allen méglichen architektoni- 
schen Richtungen fiir sich vereinnahmt werden. Man kann diesen Entwiirfen nicht 
mit den gelaufigen Kriterien der Architekturkritik begegnen. Architektur erscheint 
hier als asthetische Kunst und freie Kunst, wie sie Johann Gottfried Gruber 1810 de- 
finierte: Danach ist Architektur »diejenige bildende Kunst, welche asthetische Ideen 
in wirklicher Raumerfiillung, nach bloB ideeller Norm, unter Bewegungsverhaltnis- 
sen lediglich fiir das Auge, darstellt.«!! In den spaten Entwiirfen Schinkels wird 
Architektur als Architektur propagiert. 
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events throughout Europe and beyond. On the principle that great men spend time 
only with their equals, Schinkel is of course shown as being in close contact with all 
his intellectual peers. Of course this is true, and not just a researcher’s construct, but 
often enough it is not placed in the correct perspective. Thus for example it is rarely 
possible to find out anything in all this highly emotional literature about building in- 
spector Heinrich Biirde, who was appreciated as a practitioner at Schinkel’s side in 
one of the great man’s obituaries.® 

Wishful thinking in monographs about artists has distorted the view of reality 
here. It is only in cases where Schinkel is shown to have made definite mistakes in 
his designs that researchers are prepared to come back to earth, and forgive care- 
lessness like the incorrect drawing of the gable sculptures on the Parthenon frieze as 
pardonable mistakes by an architect who was very little interested in sculpture. 
Other mistakes - in cases of emergency, as it were, are ascribed either to particular 
clients or to Schinkel’s excessive workload as the building director across whose 
desk every important Prussian building project had to pass. 

In addition, Schinkel’s universal knowledge led many researchers to parade 
their own excellent education when discussing his work. With increasing knowledge 
of Schinkel’s person and work, especially in research since 1981, the gulf has wid- 
ened between art-historical practice in researching the particular qualities of his ar- 
chitecture in its social, philosophical, public, economic, political and artistic context 
and design practice under early historicism. There is no doubt that scholarship has a 
responsibility to include all these factors, but there is always a danger of shooting 
wide of the mark when looking for the right balance between art-historical over- 
interpretation and making the design practice of an very busy architect too banal. 

The iconographic, iconological, political and social aspects of Schinkel’s late de- 
signs have been discussed with wonderful insights into the subject by Margarete 
Kiihn in the Schinkel-Werk, which makes it possible for this essay to take a different 
line. The intention here is to look at Schinkel’s late projects mainly from the point of 
view of what is typically architectural, following Julius Posener’s lecture delivered at 
the 112th Schinkel Festival in 1967.9 Posener tried to use the concept of the »architec- 
tural« to draw the artistic and timeless abstract quality out of Schinkel’s historicizing 
and eclectic architectural language, thus taking up an observation made by Paul 
Westheim in 1927. Westheim was relating Mies van der Rohe’s early work to Schinkel 
at the time, and had come to the conclusion that Mies had thrust through »to 
Schinkel’s specifically architectural quality«, but that the classical formal language, 
the non-timeless aspect of Schinkel’s architecture had been irrelevant to Mies.!° 

My intention is to take up this thesis and show that the late projects - more 
strongly than any Schinkel’s realized buildings - express his understanding of archi- 
tecture as an art that is aware of its own tradition, its position in the history of archi- 
tecture and its self-referential quality. The general theme of these designs, over and 
above the linking theme of prestigious residential building, is an attempt, which 
transcends their actual purpose and location, to find timeless forms, spaces and spa- 
tial systems. Schinkel’s late designs are examples of an idea of architecture, and of 
how it might develop, how it could be if it were not confronted by factors that lie out- 
side it. It is only for this reason that they could be taken over by every possible ten- 
dency in architecture. These designs cannot be approached in terms of the usual cri- 
teria of architectural criticism. Architecture appears here as aesthetic art and free 
art, as defined by Johann Gottfried Gruber in 1810: he maintains that architecture »is 
the fine art that represents aesthetic ideas in real spatial fulfilment, following a stan- 
dard that is only ideal, under conditions of movement that are for the eye alone.«!! 
Schinkel’s late designs propagate architecture as architecture. 
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Die Plinius-Villen 


Landhauser sind eines der bevorzugten Themen der Architektur des spéten 18. und 
frihen 19. Jahrhunderts. Sie stellen eine Bauaufgabe dar, in der sich fiir den Bauherrn 
praktischer Nutzen mit dem Vergntigen am Landleben paart und in der sich fiir den 
Architekten die Méglichkeit bot, fiir ein Wohngebaude Gedanken zu formulieren und 
Bauten zu schaffen, die weit iber den praktischen Nutzen hinausgehen. Auf eine grif- 
fige Formel hatte es 1806 der Diisseldorfer Akademieprofessor Carl Schaffer gebracht, 
als er das Landhaus als »in der Mitte zwischen dem Gewohnlichen und dem Denk- 
mal«! stehend charakterisierte und damit auch zum Ausdruck brachte, dab »Land- 
haus« hier mehr meinte als bloBe Fortsetzung der Tradition der franzésischen »mai- 
son de plaisance«. Im Landhausbau konnte der Architekt jenseits der Zwange eines 
stadtischen Kontextes und auch jenseits der hédfischen Etikette seinem Genie freien 
Lauf lassen und durch Architektur Dinge zum Ausdruck bringen, die ihm bei anderen 
Bauaufgaben versagt blieben. Dieser Freiheit des Architekten entsprach die Freiheit 
des Bauherrn, sich vom urbanen hektischen Treiben in sein ruhiges landliches Refu- 
gium zuriickzuziehen und zumindest fiir einen gewissen Zeitraum den beruflichen 
und gesellschaftlichen Verpflichtungen in der Stadt zu entfliehen. 

Das Urbild fiir ein solches Landhaus als Riickzugsort vom stadtischen Leben 
war aus der Antike tiberliefert, und zwar nicht als ein bestehendes oder archdolo- 
gisch nachgewiesenes Gebaude, sondern als literarische Uberlieferung, zum einen 
im sechsten Buch von Vitruvs Decem libri, in dem dieser die Disposition griechischer 
und rémischer Privathauser erlaéutert, und zum anderen in zwei Briefen, die der r6- 
mische Staatsmann und Schriftsteller Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus an zwei fik- 
tive Adressaten, Gallus und Apollinaris, geschrieben und ver6ffentlicht hatte (Briefe, 
Buch 2, 17, an Gallus; Buch 5, 6, an Apollinaris). Es handelt sich dabei um atmo- 
spharische Schilderungen zweier Villen des Plinius: seine Sommervilla Tusculanum 
in den Bergen am FuB des Apennin im oberen Tibertal bei Tifernum Tiberinum, der 
heutigen Citta di Castello, und seine Meervilla Laurentinum in der Nahe von Ostia, 
die Plinius nach seinen Geschaften in Rom in kurzer Zeit erreichen konnte. Seit der 
Renaissance waren diese beiden Briefe immer wieder herangezogen worden, um 
eine lebendige Vorstellung vom antiken Wohnen und der Gestaltung eines antiken 
Landhauses samt seiner Gartenanlagen zu gewinnen und fruchtbringend umzuset- 
zen. Hervorgehoben sei hier nur die Villa Madama in Rom, die Raffael in einem Brief 
an Graf Baldassare Castiglione im Stil der Plinius-Briefe beschrieb. Seit der Renais- 
sance sind auch immer wieder Versuche unternommen worden, die beiden Villen 
nach den Briefen zu rekonstruieren. Da sich die Villen jedoch bis heute nicht archao- 
logisch nachweisen lieBen, wird es wohl kaum je méglich sein, den Inhalt der Briefe 
mit den tatsdchlich Gebauten zu vergleichen. Die erst in jiingerer Zeit ergrabene 
Prachtvilla bei Oplontis (Torre Annunziata), die wegen ihrer reichen Ausstattung der 
Gattin von Kaiser Nero, Poppea, zugeschrieben wird, kann dabei vielleicht am ehes- 
ten ein Bild von einer Anlage vermitteln, wie sie Plinius beschrieben hat. Dies gilt ftir 
die Abfolge der Réume, deren Ausrichtung auf den Lauf der Sonne und die Bedeu- 
tung von Blickbeziehungen sowohl innerhalb des Hauses als auch in die Natur, die 
kleinen Hofgarten und den formal angelegten Garten, dessen Bepflanzung mit 
groBen Platanen sowie Efeu, Buchsbaum, Lorbeer, Akanthus und Rosmarin sich 
ebenfalls mit der Bepflanzung der Garten von Plinius deckt. 

Den Anfang der langen, bis heute nicht abreiBenden Folge der Rekonstruktions- 
versuche der Villen von Plinius machte Vincenzo Scamozzi (1552-1616) im Haupt- 
werk seiner theoretischen Arbeiten, der L’/dea dell’Architettura Universale (1615). Es 
braucht dabei nicht zu verwundern, daf der von Scamozzi rekonstruierte symme- 
trisch angelegte, langrechteckige Block, der in dem ins Meer hineingebauten Speise- 
zimmer endet, in keiner Weise unserer heutigen, durch Ausgrabungen begrtindeten 
Vorstellung von einem antiken Landhaus gleicht. Vielmehr kénnte man die Rekon- 
struktion als eine Paraphrase auf die Landhauser Andrea Palladios verstehen, fiir die 
ja ebenfalls eine spiegelsymmetrische Raumaufteilung und die Abfolge von engen 
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2. Vicenzo Scamozzi, Rekonstruktion des Tuscu- 
lanums des Plinius, 1615. Grundri8 und Ansicht. 


2. Vicenzo Scamozzi, reconstruction of the Tuscu- 
Janum of Pliny, 1615. Plan and elevation. 


The Pliny villas 


Country houses are one of the favourite themes of late 18th and early 19th century 
architecture. For the client they presented interesting problems of linking practical- 
ity with the pleasures of living in the country, and for the architect they offered a 
chance to formulate ideas for a residential building and to create buildings that go 
well beyond practical use. Carl Schaffer, a professor at the Diisseldorf Academy, for- 
mulated it usefully in 1806 when he defined the country house as being positioned 
»midway between the ordinary and the monument«,” and also pointed out that the 
phrase »country house« meant more here than merely continuing the tradition of the 
French »maison de plaisance«. When building a country house an architect could 
give free rein to his genius, beyond the constraints of an urban context and also be- 
yond court etiquette, and use architecture to express things that were denied him by 
other commissions. 

The archetype of this kind of country house as a retreat from urban life had 
come down from antiquity, not as an existing or archaeologically established build- 
ing, but as a literary tradition, firstly in the sixth book of Vitruvius’s Decem libri, in 
which he explains how Greek and Roman private houses were disposed, and sec- 
ondly in two letters from the Roman statesman and writer Gaius Plinius Caecilius 
Secundus to two fictitious addressees, Gallus and Apollinaris, which he also pub- 
lished (Letters, Book 2, 17, to Gallus; Book 5, 6, to Apollinaris). The letters are atmos- 
pheric descriptions of two villas owned by Pliny, the Tusculan villa in the mountains 
at the foot of the Apennines in the upper Tiber valley near Tifernum Tiberinum, the 
modern Citta di Castello and his seaside villa in Laurentinum near Ostia, which 
Pliny could reach in a short time after completing his business in Rome. These two 
letters have been cited ever since the Renaissance as a way of gaining a lively im- 
pression of life in ancient times and the design of an ancient country house and its 
gardens, and then making fruitful use of this approach. I will mention only the Villa 
Madama in Rome in this context, which Raphael described in a letter to Count Bal- 
dassare Castiglione in the style of Pliny’s letters. And since the Renaissance there 
have also been many attempts to reconstruct the two villas from the letters. But as 
the villas have still not been discovered by archaeologists, it will probably never be 
possible to compare the content of the letters with the actual buildings. The magnifi- 
cent villa near Oplontis (Torre Annunziata), attributed to Poppea, the wife of the em- 
peror Nero, because of its lavish appointments, perhaps comes closest to a picture of 
the kind of building that Pliny was describing. This applies to the sequence of rooms, 
the way in which they relate to the movement of the sun and the importance of views 
both in the house and in nature, the little walled gardens and the formal garden 
planted with large plane trees, ivy, box, laurel, acanthus and rosemary in just the 
same way as Pliny describes. 

Vincenzo Scamozzi (1552-1616), in the principal work from his theoretical trea- 
tises L’Idea dell’Architettura Universale (1615), started the long sequence of attempts 
to reconstruct the villas of Pliny, which is still unbroken today. It is not surprising in 
this context that the symmetrically arranged rectangular block reconstructed by Sca- 
mozzi, ending with the dining room built out into the sea, is nothing like our present 
ideas of an ancient country house, which are supported by excavations. But this re- 
construction could be seen as a paraphrase of Andrea Palladio’s villas, which also 
typically have mirror-symmetrical room distribution and a sequence of small and 
spacious, light and dark rooms. As Pliny does not say a word about the elevation of 
his villas in the two letters, the elevations in this case and in the case of all following 
reconstructions are freely invented by the author in question and thus particularly 
indebted to the style of the period. 

This can be impressively demonstrated from the reconstructions published in 
1699 by the French architect and theoretician Jean-Frangois Félibien, Sieur des 
Avaux (1658-1733). Félibien follows the French architectural tradition even more 
strongly than Scamozzi did the Italian. His Laurentinum is a three-winged complex 
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und weiten, hellen und dunklen Réumen charakteristisch ist. Da Plinius in beiden 
Briefen kein Wort tiber den AufriB seiner Villen verliert, sind natiirlich bei dieser wie 
auch bei allen folgenden Rekonstruktionen die Aufrisse freie Erfindungen des jewei- 
ligen Autors und somit in besonderem Mafe dem Zeitstil verpflichtet. 

Dies 1aBt sich eindrucksvoll an den 1699 publizierten Rekonstruktionen des fran- 
zosischen Architekten und Theoretikers Jean-Francois Félibien, Sieur des Avaux 
(1658-1733) zeigen. Starker noch als Scamozzi der italienischen folgt Félibien der 
franz6sischen Architekturtradition. Sein Laurentinum gleicht als Dreifltiigelanlage 
dem SchloB von Versailles. Sein Tusculanum tradiert als Vierfliigelbau mit groBem 
Innenhof und Akzentuierung der Fassaden durch Eckpavillons und Mittelrisalite ein 
gelaufiges Schema des franzésischen SchloBbaus der Renaissance, und die Garten- 
anlagen beider Villen sind mehr dem franzésischen Gartenarchitekten André Le 
Notre verpflichtet als den Beschreibungen des Plinius. Auch in der Verwendung von 
Freitreppen und Fenstertiiren, Enfiladen mit Tiiren in der Nahe der AuBenwande 
und in der Uberdachung der Gebaude mit nebeneinander gesetzten Walm- bzw. Py- 
ramidendachern, die jeweils nur einzelne Bauteile itberdecken, erweisen sich Féli- 
biens Rekonstruktionen als zeittypisch fir die franz6ésische Architektur an der 
Wende zum 18. Jahrhundert. Gleichwohl aber versucht Félibien durch gezielt ge- 
setzte, zum Teil archaisch anmutende kleine Asymmetrien den Plinius-Briefen ge- 


recht zu werden. Wie schwer es dabei fiir ihn war, die antike Beschreibung mit sei- 5. Jean-Frangois Beliiicn, Rekonstroktion dks 
Laurentinum des Plinius, 1699. GrundriB. 


4. Robert Castell, Rekonstruktion des Tuscula- 
bringen, verdeutlicht ein Trick, den er bei der Rekonstruktion des Laurentinums an- nums des Plinius, 1728. GrundriB. 


wandte. Plinius erwahnt bei der Beschreibung der Villa seinen Lieblingsort, ein Gar- 
tenhaus, das durch eine Halle von der eigentlichen Villa getrennt liegt. Da Plinius 5 ree 
: : : is cen é Laurentinum of Pliny, 1699. Plan. 
kein entsprechendes Pendant auf der anderen Seite der Villa erwahnt, Félibien je- 4. Rowert Castell, reconstaiction 6f the Tuseu- 
doch auf eine soleche Symmetrie nicht verzichten will, schneidet er seinen Plan hier lanum of Pliny, 1728. Plan. 


ner von Symmetrie beherrschten Vorstellung von Architektur in Einklang zu 


3. Jean-Francois Félibien, reconstruction of the 
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like the Palace of Versailles. His Tusculanum is a four-winged building with a large 
inner courtyard and facades accentuated by corner pavilions and central projections. 
This is a common scheme for French Renaissance palace architecture, and the gar- 
dens of both villas owe more to the French landscape gardener André le Notre than 
to Pliny’s descriptions. Félibien’s reconstructions are also typical of French architec- 
ture around 1700 in their use of flights of outside steps and french windows, enfilades 
with doors near to the outside walls and roof systems juxtaposing hipped and pyra- 
mid roofs, with each covering only individual parts of the building. But Félibien does 
try to do justice to Pliny’s letters by using carefully placed, small shifts away from 
symmetry, some with an ancient look about them. A trick that he used when recon- 
structing the Laurentinum shows how difficult it was for him to make the ancient 
description agree with his symmetry-dominated idea of architecture. When describ- 
ing the villa, Pliny mentions his favourite place, a summer-house separated from the 
actual villa by a hall. As Pliny does not mention a counterpart on the other side of the 
villa, and Félibien is not prepared to give up the idea of this kind of symmetry, he 
breaks of his plan at this point and leaves it to the viewer’s imagination to create the 
necessary symmetry for the complex as a whole and the garden. 
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ab und tiberlaéBt es der Phantasie des Betrachters, sich die notwendige Symmetrie der 
Gesamtanlage und des Gartens vorzustellen. 

Auch fiir Robert Castell, der zum Kiinstler- und Gelehrtenkreis um Lord Bur- 
lington gehorte und der Schule von Inigo Jones und dem englischen Neopalladianis- 
mus verpflichtet war, bleibt die Symmetrie der Plinius-Villen der wesentliche Aspekt 
seiner Rekonstruktionen. 1728 publizierte er seine Vorstellungen in seinem auch fiir 
die Gartentheorie wichtigem Werk The Villas of the Ancients Illustrated (London 
1728). Lediglich in der Gestaltung der Gartenanlagen und der Lage der Garten- 
gebaude verzichtet er auf Axialsymmetrie und erweitert die von Plinius beschriebe- 
nen Gartenanlagen mit ihren Buchsbaumhecken und in geometrische Muster ge- 
schnittenen Baéumen durch landschaftliche Garten mit geschwungenen Wegen, 
Bachen und Teichen und einer in ihrer Rohform belassenen unberihrten Natur. 
Hierin spiegelt sich der Wandel in der Gartenkunst hin zum Landschaftsgarten, wie 
ihn Joseph Addison und Alexander Pope zu Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts in England 
gegen den formalen franzésischen Garten propagierten. Castells Architekturen hin- 
gegen zeigen einen starren akademischen Schematismus, der der gefiihlsbetonten 
Schilderung des Plinius diametral entgegengesetzt ist. 

Die Rekonstruktionen Castells waren dem ersten deutschen Architekten, der 
sich an diese Aufgabe machte, nicht zuganglich. Wie Castell war der Dresdner Archi- 
tekt und Akademieprofessor Friedrich August Krubsacius, der neben Erdmanns- 
dorff zu den Begriindern des Klassizismus in Deutschland gezahlt werden muB, 
zunachst im Hinblick auf eine Geschichte der »Lustgarten« mit den Plinius-Villen 
beschaftigt. Da er jedoch bemerkte, wie eng verzahnt die Anlage der Garten mit der 
Architektur der Villen ist, entschloB er sich zu einem neuen Rekonstruktionsversuch, 
in dem er sich vor allem mit Félibien auseinandersetzte. Er macht Félibien den- 
selben Vorwurf, den dieser gegentiber Scamozzi geéuBert hatte: So wie Scamozzi 
sich nicht habe von der »italienischen Bauart« trennen kénnen, so wenig habe sich 
Félibien dem franzésischen Geschmack entzogen. Zu Ende des Jahrhunderts wird 
Christian Ludwig Stieglitz dann allerdings auch Castell und Krubsacius vorwerfen, 
daB Plinius die von ihnen rekonstruierten Villen nicht als die seinigen wiirde erken- 
nen kénnen.‘* 

Krubsacius’ Rekonstruktionen sollen hier ein wenig genauer betrachtet werden, 
da er, wie spater Schinkel, besonderen Wert auf die Lage der Villen, die Einbezie- 
hung der Landschaft, die Gartengestaltung, die sich ergebenden Aussichten und die 
Orientierung zu den Himmelsrichtungen legte. Zwar kann auch er sich nicht vollig 
vom Diktat der Symmetrie freimachen und erganzt die Hauptgebaude der laurentini- 
schen Villa spiegelsymmetrisch, obwohl er fiir diese Raume keinen Hinweis aus den 
Plinius-Briefen entnehmen kann. Es gelingt ihm aber, die Baumassen aufzulésen: 
»Ja, ich habe gefunden, daB das Haus aus vielen aneinander stehenden Gebauden 
miisse seyn zusammengesetzt gewesen; die alle nur aus einem einzigen ErdgeschoB 
bestanden ...« Fiir die asymmetrische Gesamtanlage des Laurentinums findet Krub- 
sacius eine baugeschichtliche Lésung: Plinius habe namlich seine private Garten- 
wohnung erst nachtraglich an die bestehende Anlage, die nach dem »genauesten 
EbenmaB« errichtet sei, angebaut, womit die Asymmetrie zu erklaren sei. Wie alle 
anderen, so nutzt auch Krubsacius die Tatsache, da8 Plinius in seinen Briefen die 
Réume der Diener, Kiichen und andere Wirtschaftsraume nicht nennt, dazu aus, mit 
diesen in der Beschreibung fehlenden Raumen die jeweilige Anlage symmetrisch zu 
komplettieren. Befindet sich Krubsacius somit gleichsam noch in der barocken Tra- 
dition, so spiegelt sich in seiner feinfiihligen Beriicksichtigung der von Plinius ange- 
gebenen Blickbeziehungen eine Asthetik, die am Landschaftsgarten englischer Art 
entwickelt worden war. Zwar sind Plinius’ Garten symmetrisch angelegt und ent- 
sprachen somit nicht mehr dem aktuellen Geschmack. Von diesem trennt sich Krub- 
sacius jedoch, um eine moglichst objektive Rekonstruktion zu erzielen. Objektivitat 
bezieht sich hier aber nur auf die Nahe zum Text und meint nicht eine Objektivitat, 
die sich an vergleichbaren Villen der rémischen Architektur des ersten Jahrhunderts 
nach Christus orientiert. Die Ruinen von Pompeji und Herkulaneum waren zwar seit 
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The symmetry of the Pliny villas was also the crucial aspect of the reconstruc- 
tions for Robert Castell, who was a member of the circle of artists around Lord Bur- 
lington, and committed to the school of Inigo Jones and English neo-Palladianism. 
He published his ideas in 1728, in a work that is important for garden theory as well, 
The Villas of the Ancients Illustrated (London, 1728). He abandons axial symmetry 
only in the design of the gardens and the position of the garden buildings, and ex- 
tends the gardens described by Pliny with their box hedges and trees trimmed in 
geometrical patterns by adding landscaped gardens with curving paths, brooks and 
pools, and nature left untouched in ils own form. This reflects the change in garden 
art to the landscape garden, as promoted in England in the early 18th century by Jo- 
seph Addison and Alexander Pope, instead of the formal French garden. In contrast 
with this, Castell’s architecture shows a rigid academic schematicism that is diamet- 
rically opposed to Pliny’s essentially emotional descriplion. 

Castell’s reconstructions were not available to the first German architect who at- 
tempted this task. Like Castell, the Dresden architect and Academy professor Frie- 
drich August Krubsacius, who with Erdmannsdorff must be counted among the 
founders of German classicism, first started to examine the Pliny villas for a history 
of »pleasure gardens«. But as he noticed how closely the arrangement of the gardens 
was linked with the architecture of the villas, he decided to make a new attempt ata 
reconstruction, in which he was most closely concerned with Félibien. He made ex- 
actly the same reproach against Félibien that Félibien had made against Scamozzi: 
he said that just as Scamozzi had not been able to get away from the »Italian way of 
building«, Félibien was equally unable to detach himself from French taste. At the 
end of the century we will then find Christian Ludwig Stieglitz reproving both Cas- 
tell and Krubsacius because Pliny would not be able to recognize either of the villas 
that they had reconstructed as his.'* 

We should look a little more closely at Krubsacius’s reconstructions here, as he, 
like Schinkel after him, paid particular attention to the siting of the villas, the way in 
which the landscape was included, the garden design, the resultant views and the or- 
ientation to the various points of the compass. He cannot completely shake off the 
dictates of symmetry, and completes the main building of the Laurentinian villa 
symmetrically on its axis, even though there is no reference to these rooms in Pliny’s 
letters. But he does manage to break down the mass of the buildings: »Yes, I have 
found that the house must have been put together from many buildings standing next 
to each other; which all consisted only of the one ground floor ...«5 Krubsacius 
solves the asymmetrical overall arrangement of the Laurentinum in terms of archi- 
tectural history: Pliny added his private garden residence to the existing complex 
only subsequently, which was built in the »most harmonious proportions«, which ex- 
plains the lack of overall symmetry. And like all the others, Krubsacius also uses the 
fact that Pliny’s letters do not mention servants’ rooms, kitchens and other domestic 
facilities in order to complete the complex symmetrically by adding these rooms that 
are missing in the description. This suggests that Krubsacius was still in the Baroque 
tradition, but his sensitive attention to the visual perspectives supplied by Pliny re- 
flects an aesthetic developed from English-style landscape gardens. Certainly Pliny’s 
gardens are laid out symmetrically, which was not longer in tune with current taste. 
But Krubsacius detaches himself from this in order to achieve the most objective re- 
construction possible. However, objectivity relates to closeness to the text here, and 
does not imply the kind of objectivity that would turn to comparable Roman villas 
built in the first century AD. The ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum had been 
known since the late 17th century, and the first excavations were undertaken from 
1755 onwards, but knowledge of Roman villa architecture remained extremely frag- 
mentary until the early 19th century. All that Krubsacius and his predecessors had in 
terms of an authentic source for reconstruction were Pliny’s letters and the relevant 
chapters in Vitruvius, if they did not want to relate to large-scale Roman buildings 
like the baths and the imperial forums and villas. But as Pliny did not describe his 
villas as large buildings of this kind, but as small, manageable complexes, it was dif- 
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dem ausgehenden 17. Jahrhundert bekannt, und ab 1755 wurden erste Ausgrabungen 
vorgenommen, aber die Kenntnis des romischen Villenbaus blieb noch bis zu Beginn 
des 19. Jahrhunderts auBerst fragmentarisch. Lediglich die Plinius-Briefe und die 
entsprechenden Kapitel Vitruvs bildeten fiir Krubsacius und seine Vorlaufer eine au- 
thentische Quelle zur Rekonstruktion, wenn man nicht die ro6mischen GroBbauten, 
die Thermen, Kaiserforen und Kaiservillen, zum MaBstab nehmen wollte. Da Plinius 
jedoch seine Villen nicht als soleche GroBbauten, sondern durchaus als kleine, tber- 
schaubare Anlagen beschrieb, war es fiir Krubsacius schwierig, den richtigen Maf- 
stab zu treffen. Obwohl seine Villen gegentiber denen von Félibien und Castell auf ein 
gleichsam handliches Mai zuriickgestuft sind, bleiben sie trotz ihrer Kleinteiligkeit 
und der Aufl6sung der Anlagen in separat eingedeckte Pavillons eher noch an den an- 
tiken Thermenanlagen und Kaiservillen orientiert als am ré6mischen Landhausbau. 
Das Problem besteht darin, daf Plinius in den Briefen keine realen MaBe angibt, son- 
dern nur von groBen oder kleinen Réumen spricht. Da Krubsacius aus seiner Kennt- 
nis der antiken Architektur wufte, dafi »die Alten die GroéBe in ihren Gebaéuden lieb- 
ten«,!6 halt er es fiir falsch, einen den zeitgenéssischen Landhausern entsprechenden 
MaBstab anzulegen. 
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5. Friedrich August Krubsacius, Rekonstruktion 
des Tusculanums des Plinius, 1763. Grundrib. 

6. Friedrich August Krubsacius, Rekonstruktion 
des Tusculanums des Plinius, 1763. Perspektive. 


5. Friedrich August Krubsacius, reconstruction 
of the Tusculanum of Pliny, 1763. Plan. 

6. Friedrich August Krubsacius, reconstruction 
of the Tusculanum of Pliny, 1763. Perspective 
drawing. 


7. Friedrich August Krubsacius, Rekonstruktion 
des Laurentinums des Plinius, 1765. GrundriB. 
8. Friedrich August Krubsacius, Rekonstruktion 


des Laurentinums des Plinius, 1763. Perspektive. 


7. Friedrich August Krubsacius, reconstruction 
Of the Laurentinum of Pliny, 1763. Plan. 

8. Friedrich August Krubsacius, Reconstruktion 
ofthe Laurentinum of Pliny, 1763. Perspective 
drawing. 


ficult for Krubsacius to find the right kind of scale. Although his villas, unlike those 
of Félibien and Castell are scaled down to an essentially manageable size, despite 
their intricacy and the fact that the complexes are broken down into separately 
roofed pavilions, they still relate more to the ancient baths and imperial villas than 
to Roman country house architecture. The problem lies in the fact that Pliny does not 
give any real measurements in the letters, but simply speaks of large or small rooms. 
As Krubsacius knew from his studies of ancient architecture that »the ancients loved 
size in their buildings«,"® he felt it wrong to apply a scale corresponding to that of 
contemporary country houses. 

We can only speculate about whether Schinkel ever looked closely at Krub- 
sacius’s reconstructions. But the two Pliny letters are printed as an appendix in Au- 
gust Rode’s (1796) German translation of Vitruvius’s Decem libri, which Schinkel 
used, and there are references to the reconstructions by Scamozzi, Félibien, Castell 
and Krubsacius, so we can assume that he was familiar with the reconstructions that 
had been published by that date, and had studied them.” It is certain that Schinkel 
used the reconstructions by Pietro Marquez (Delle Ville di Plinio il Giovanne, Rome, 
1796), as there are hasty sketches based on Marquez’s ideas among his unpublished 
works.'® Here Schinkel could see that if the text was followed as closely as possible, 
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DaB Schinkel sich mit den Rekonstruktionen von Krubsacius beschaftigt hat, 
laBt sich nur vermuten. Da jedoch in der von Schinkel benutzten deutschen Uberset- 
zung der Decem libri Vitruvs von August Rode (1796) die beiden Plinius-Briefe als 
Beilage abgedruckt sind und dort auf die Rekonstruktionen von Scamozzi, Félibien, 
Castell und Krubsacius verwiesen wird, ist davon auszugehen, daB er die bis dahin 
publizierten Rekonstruktionen kannte und sich mit innen auseinandersetzte." Sicher 
ist, daB Schinkel die Rekonstruktionen des Pietro Marquez (Delle Ville di Plinio il 
Giovanne, Rom 1796) benutzte, da sich in seinem NachlaB fliichtige Nachzeichnun- 
gen nach Marquez’ Uberlegungen finden.'8 Hier konnte Schinkel sehen, daB bei még- 
lichst enger Befolgung des Textes und bei weitgehender Freiheit von einem vor- 
gefaBten Ideal eines antiken Landhauses man geradezu zwangslaufig zu einer asym- 
metrischen Rekonstruktion der Villen kommen mute. Er konnte jedoch auch beob- 
achten, wie schwierig es war, die Logik der Briefe auf die Logik eines Wohnhauses 
zu tibertragen. Denn Plinius beschreibt zwar einen Gang durch seine Villen und cha- 
rakterisiert das Verhaltnis der Rétume zueinander und zur Landschaft, doch er 
bemiiht sich nicht, eine logische und somit objektiv rekonstruierbare Folge der 
Raume zu geben. 

Die Kenntnis rémischer Landhéuser war noch in den spaten 20er Jahren des 
19. Jahrhunderts a4uBerst rudimentar. In seinem 1799 bis 1801 erschienenen Recueil et 
parallele des édifices en tout genre nimmt Jean-Nicolas-Louis Durand bei den Tafeln 
mit »Maisons Romaines« (Tf. 43, 44) noch Zuflucht zu Pirro Ligorio, Palladio und 
Perrault, um rémische Wohnhauser darzustellen, und zeigt sogar noch die Rekon- 
struktion des Laurentinums nach Scamozzi. Nur einen einzigen authentischen 
Grundrifs fiihrt er mit der Villa des Diomedes in Pompeji an, die jedoch wegen ihrer 
geringen GréBe und ihres uniibersichtlichen und asymmetrischen Grundrisses 
kaum weitergehendes Interesse erwarten durfte. Zwar erschienen seit 1813 die sehr 
prazisen Grabungsplane und genauen Vermessungen einzelner Bauten Pompejis 
durch den Architekten und Inspecteur générale des batiments civiles, Francois Ma- 
zois, doch was die Grabungen bis in die 20er Jahre an Architektur ans Licht gebracht 
hatten, war nicht besonders spektakular." Alois Hirt (1759-1837), der damals bedeu- 
tendste Archéologe Deutschlands, beklagt noch 1827, enttéuscht von dem, was er 
sich vielleicht erhofft hatte, die unregelmaBige Anlage und die einfachen Grundrisse 
der antiken Wohnhauser Pompejis: »Nirgends kiindigt sich Pracht an, aber iiberall 
freundlicher Schmuck«.2° Ein im Jahr 1829 im Journal de Francfort publizierter Be- 
richt tiber die Ergebnisse der 1828 begonnenen Ausgrabung des Hauses der Dioscu- 
ren in Pompeji war Schinkel vermutlich nicht bekannt, und wenn ja, dann hatte die- 
ses Haus mit seiner willkiirlich anmutenden Verteilung diverser Atrien seiner Idee 
eines antiken Hauses diametral widersprochen. Fiir den wiirttembergischen Hofar- 
chitekten Giovanni Salucci war diese Villa Ausgangspunkt seines Entwurfs eines an- 
tiken Hauses, das dort erbaut werden sollte, wo dann spater Karl Ludwig von Zahnt 
in Stuttgart die Wilhelma im maurischen Stil anlegte.2! Eine solche nach auBen 
durch eine hohe Mauer abgeschlossene Anlage widersprach allerdings der Schilde- 
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) Pietro Marquez, Rekonstruktion des Lauren- 
ms des Plinius, 1796. Perspektive. 

etro Marquez, Rekonstruktion des Lauren- 
ms des Plinius, 1796. GrundriB. 

|. Pietro Marquez, Rekonstruktion des Tuscula- 
nums des Plinius, 1796. Grundrif. 


g. Pietro Marquez, reconstruction of the Lauren- 
um of Pliny, 1796. Perspective drawing. 

. Pietro Marquez, Reconstruction of the Lauren- 
ums of Pliny, 1796. Plan. 

ijetro Marquez, Reconstruktion of the Tuscu- 
anum of Pliny, 1796. Plan. 
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and preconceived ideas of ancient country houses ignored, then one would almost 
inevitably arrive at an asymmetrical reconstruction of the villas. He was also able to 
observe how difficult it is to transfer the logic of the letters to the logic of a residen- 
tial building. Pliny describes a walk through his villas and the way the rooms relate 
to each other and to the landscape, but he does not make an effort to provide a logi- 
cal sequence for the rooms, which would have meant that they could be recon- 
structed objectively. 

Even in the late 1820s, knowledge of Roman country houses was extremely rudi- 
mentary. In his Recueil et paralléle des édifices en tout genre, which appeared from 
1799 to 1801, Jean-Nicolas-Louis Durand was still relying on Pirro Ligorio, Palladio 
and Perrault when presenting Roman domestic architecture for his plates on »Mai- 
sons Romaines« (pl. 43, 44), and indeed even shows Scamozzi’s reconstruction of the 
Laurentinum. He provides only one authentic floor plan, the Villa Diomedes in Pom- 
peil, but this was unlikely to be of continuing interest because it is so small, and its 
floor plan so confused and asymmetrical. Very precise excavation plans and precise 
surveys of individual buildings in Pompeii by the architect and Inspecteur générale 
des batiments civiles, Francois Mazois, had certainly been published from 1813 on- 
wards, but the excavations had revealed very little of particular note in terms of ar- 
chitecture by the 20s.'9 Alois Hirt (1759-1837), Germany’s most important archaeolo- 
gist at the time, was still complaining in 1827, perhaps disappointed not to have seen 
what he had hoped for, about the irregular arrangement and simple floor plans of 
Pompeii’s ancient houses: »There is nowhere any sense of magnificence, but agree- 
able decoration everywhere«.?° Schinkel was presumably not familiar with a report 
published in the Journal de Francfort in 1829 about the results of the excavation of 
the Dioscuri House in Pompeii, which started in 1828, and even if he was, this house, 
with its apparently random distribution of various atriums would have been diamet- 
rically opposed to his idea of an ancient house. This villa was the starting-point for 
Wirttemberg court architect Giovanni Salucci’s design for an ancient house that was 
to be built on the site where Karl Ludwig von Zahnt later placed the Wilhelma in the 
Moorish style in Stuttgart.?! But a complex of this kind, cut off from the outside world 
by a high wall, ran counter to Pliny’s description, whose villas seek contact with 
their surroundings and make them part of a staged scene. 

In addition, archaeological and contemporary discussions about country houses 
had changed since the mid 18th century, largely because of the English landscape 
garden. Here symmetry was rejected in favour of curving paths that opened up views 
of particularly atmospheric buildings at certain points, and in the course of the late 
{8th century the transitory experiences offered by such gardens led to building coun- 
try houses in gardens of this kind in an asymmetrical style as well, so that the ar- 
chitecture could be experienced in the same way as a garden. Stieglitz, whose 
Encyklopddie der biirgerlichen Baukunst (Encyclopaedia of bourgeois architecture) 
sums up German theoretical discussion at the end of the century, describes ancient 
country houses in precisely the same way as Schinkel reconstructed Pliny’s villas: 
»One would be labouring under a very false impression if one were to believe that all 
the sections of a (villa) were under a single roof, and that the individual parts of the 
same were built cling to one another thus, and were such a whole and single build- 
ing as our houses; on the contrary, it is highly probable that they were only seldom 
built together, but for the most part stood beside each other, in the form of individual 
small buildings, but they were sometimes connected together by colonnades, or 
other covered passages.«? He also pointed out that most single-storey Roman villas 
were not square, but tended to have »an alternating form, comprising rounded and 
straight parts«. To »avoid wearisome monotonys, said Stieglitz at another point, mu- 
tually enhancing contrasts had to be used. This Varietas, which can also be dis- 
cerned in the Pliny letters, can be seen particularly clearly in country house building 
from the very late 18th century onwards. In England in particular some architects 
turned away from the rigid symmetry of neo-Palladianism to design asymmetrical 
country houses, as published by Joseph Gandy, for example, in 1805 as country 
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rung des Plinius, dessen Villen ja gerade den Kontakt zur Umgebung suchen und ihn 
inszenieren. 

Zudem war in der archdologischen und aktuellen Diskussion zum Thema Land- 
haus seil der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts ein Wandel eingetreten, der seine Wurzeln 
im englischen Landschaftsgarten hat. Die Aufhebung der Symmetrie zugunsten von 
kurvig gefiihrten Wegen, die an bestimmten Punkten Blicke auf besondere stim- 
mungsgeladene Bauwerke freigeben und die transitorische Erlebbarkeit solcher Gar- 
ten fiihrten im Lauf des spaten 18. Jahrhunderts dazu, auch Landhauser in Garten 
dieser Art in einem asymmetrischen Stil zu errichten, um die Architektur in gleicher 
Weise erlebbar zu machen wie einen Garten. Stieglitz, in dessen Encyklopddie der 
biirgerlichen Baukunst die deutsche theoretische Diskussion zu Ende des Jahrhun- 
derts zusammengefaBt ist, beschreibt das antike Landhaus schon ganz in der Weise, 
wie Schinkel die Villen von Plinius rekonstruiert: »Man wiirde sich eine sehr falsche 
Vorstellung machen, wenn man glaubte, daB alle Abtheilungen einer (Villa) sich un- 
ter einem Dach befunden hatten, und daB die einzelnen Theile derselben so an ein- 
ander hangend gebaut, und ein solches Ganzes und einziges Gebaéude gewesen 
waren, wie unsere Hauser; es ist vielmehr sehr wahrscheinlich, da sie nur selten 
zusammen gebaut waren, meistentheils aber neben einander standen, und einzelne 
kleine Gebéude ausmachten, die jedoch bisweilen durch Saiulengange, oder andere 
bedeckte Gainge, mit einander verbunden wurden.«2? Auch seien die meist einge- 
schossigen rémischen Villen nicht viereckig gewesen, sondern hatten eher »eine ab- 
wechselnde, aus runden und geraden Theilen zusammengesetzte Form« gehabt. Zur 
»Vermeidung der ermiidenden Einférmigkeit«, so Stieglitz an anderer Stelle, miiBten 
Kontraste gebraucht werden, die sich gegenseitig steigern. Diese auch in den Plinius- 
Briefen auszumachende Varietas ]aBt sich fiir den Landhausbau seit dem ausge- 
henden 18. Jahrhundert beobachten. Besonders in England wandten sich einige Ar- 
chitekten von der strengen Symmetrie des Neopalladianismus ab und entwarfen 
asymmetrische Landhduser, wie sie etwa Joseph Gandy 1805 als ungemein modern 
anmutende Landgebaude publizierte. In anderen Publikationen wurde die soge- 
nannte »Castle Gothic« mit unsymmetrischen Grundrissen propagiert, die fiir Schin- 
kels Entwurf fiir das SchloB in Babelsberg von Bedeutung war. Der theoretische Bo- 
den, von dem Schinkels Rekonstruktionen ausgehen, war also schon zur Zeit seiner 
Ausbildung bei David und Friedrich Gilly bereitet. 

Schinkel selbst war auf seinen beiden italienischen Reisen 1803/04 und 1824 in 
Herkulaneum und Pompeji gewesen, hielt sich jedoch beide Male dort nur kurz auf. 
Am 17. September 1824 schreibt er in sein Tagebuch, daf er die schénen Grabmiler 
bereits aus eigener Anschauung und aus seinem »Werk von Mazois« kenne, und nur 
im Voriibergehen werden das Haus des Diomedes, die Thermen, die 6ffentlichen 
Platze, der Isistempel, das sogenannte Soldatenquartier und das Amphitheater be- 
sucht, bevor sich die kleine Berliner Reisegruppe auf Einladung des Grafen Ingel- 
heim unter einer Trauerweide zum Champagnerfrihstiick niederlaBt.25 Ein besonde- 
res Interesse Schinkels an der Architektur Pompejis, wie man aus seinen Entwiirfen 
fiir Wanddekorationen im pompejanischen Stil fiir den Prinzen Wilhelm, fiir das Pa- 
Jais Redern oder fiir den Palast auf der Akropolis schlieBen k6énnte, ist aus dem Tage- 
bucheintrag nicht zu entnehmen. Zeit zum Zeichnen und genauen Beobachten blieb 
Schinkel wegen der Kiirze des Aufenthalts in Pompeji nicht, weshalb er spater fiir 
seine Entwiirfe auf die Literatur angewiesen blieb. Lediglich die nur vor Ort in ihrer 
Wirkung und Intensitat erfahrbare Farbigkeit der Wande und mosaizierten FuBbéden 
schlagt sich in seinen Arbeiten als Erfahrung seiner Aufenthalte in Pompeji nieder. 

Viel mehr als die archéologischen Entdeckungen in Pompeji diirfte Schinkel 
vielleicht der fiktive archaologische Roman interessiert haben, der 1820 unter dem 
Titel Der Pallast des Scaurus oder Beschreibung eines ré6mischen Stadthauses: Bruch- 
stlick aus dem Tagebuche Merovirs, eines suevischen Kénigssohns tiber seine, gegen das 
Ende der Republik nach Rom unternommene Reise nach dem franzésischen Original 
von 1819 erschienen war. Herausgeber und Autor war Francois Mazois, doch lassen 
sich die beiden Ubersetzer Karl Christian und Ernst Friedrich Wiistemann noch tau- 
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9. Giovanni Salucci, Entwurf eines antiken Hau- 
a 4829/30. Perspektive. (Stuttgart, Wiirttember- 


gisches Landesmuseum, Iny.-Nr. 1953-633.) 


49. Giovanni Salucci, design of an ancient house, 


“4829/30. Perspective drawing. (Stuttgart, Wiirttem- 


pergisches Landesmuseum, Inv.-Nr. 1953-633.) 


buildings of uncommonly modern appearance. In other publications the so-called 
»Castle Gothic« with asymmetrical floor plans was put forward, which was impor- 


tant for Schinkel’s design for the palace in Babelsberg. So the theoretical ground 
from which Schinkel’s reconstructions were to grow had already been prepared at 
the time he was training under David and Friedrich Gilly. 

Schinkel himself had visited Pompeii and Herculaneum on his two Italian jour- 
neys in 1803/04 and 1824, but spent only a short time there on each occasion. On 
17 September 1824 he wrote in his diary that he was already familiar with the beauti- 
ful tombs from looking at them himself and from his »work by Mazois«, and the 
House of Diomedes, the baths, the public squares, the Temple of Isis, the so-called 
soldiers’ quarter and the amphitheatre were visited only cursorily before the little 
group of travellers from Berlin settled down under a weeping willow, at the invita- 
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tion of Count Ingelheim, to enjoy a champagne breakfast.??> The diary entry in no 
way suggests that Schinkel was particularly interested in the architecture of Pompeii, 
as one might conclude from his wall decorations in the Pompeian style for Prince 
Wilhelm or for the Palais Redern or for the Acropolis palace. Schinkel spent such 
a short time in Pompeii that there was no opportunity for sketching or careful obser- 
vation, which is why he had to rely on literature for his designs later. Only the 
colouring of the walls, experienced on the spot in all its power and intensity, and the 
mosaic floors show clearly in his work as directly experienced on his visit to Pom- 
peii. 

It may well be that Schinkel was more interested in a fictitious archaeological 
novel than the archaeological discoveries in Pompeii. This appeared in 1820, under 
the tithe Der Palast des Scaurus oder Beschreibung eines rémischen Stadthauses: 
Bruchstiick aus dem Tagebuch Merovirs, eines suevischen Kénigssohns iiber seine, ge- 
gen das Ende der Republik nach Rom unternommene Reise (The Palace of Scaurus, or 
description of a Roman town house: fragment from the diary of Merovir, a Suevian 
king’s son about his journey to Rome towards the end of the Republic), after a 
French original dated 1819. The publisher and author was Francois Mazois, but the 
two translators, Kar! Christian and Ernst Friedrich Wiistemann, were still confused 
and puzzled about how the ancient original script might have fallen in to Mazois’s 
hands. Mazois had thought up the following scenario: Merovir, a Suevian king’s son, 
told his friend Segimir, who had stayed at home, about his stay in Rome. Merovir, 
who sustains the role of the noble savage here, stays in the house of Chrysippus, a 
young Greek architect who had lost his fortune in Greece during the troubles and 
had come to Rome looking for fame and fortune. Chrysippus plays the part of the en- 
lightened, distanced observer, distinguished by gentle manners, honesty and mani- 
fold knowledge. In the palace of Scaurus, Chrysippus is able to show Merovir all the 
splendour and luxury that abounded in the late days of the Roman Republic. When 
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schen und ralseln dariiber, wie das anlike Original der Schrift wohl in die Hande von 
Mazois gelangt sein kénnte. Mazois hatte sich folgendes Szenario ausgedacht: Der 
suevische Kénigssohn Merovir berichtet seinem in der Heimat gebliebenen Freund 
Segimer tiber seinen Aufenthalt in Rom. Merovir, der hier den Part des edlen Wilden 
spielt, wohnt bei Chrysippus, einem jungen griechischen Architekten, der sein Ver- 
mégen in Griechenland wahrend der Unruhen verloren hatte und nach Rom ge- 
kommen war, um hier Gliick und Ruhm zu suchen. Chrysippus spielt den Part des 
aufgeklarten, distanzierten Beobachters, der durch sanfte Sitten, Redlichkeit und 
mannigfaltige Kenntnisse ausgezeichnet ist. Im Palast des Scaurus kann Chrysippus 
dem Merovir all die Pracht und den Luxus vorfiihren, der zur Zeit der ausgehenden 
Republik in Rom herrschte. Bei der Beschreibung dieses Palastes kompiliert Mazois 
auf geschickte, wenn auch leicht durchschaubare Art das gesamte aus der Literatur 
und seinen pompejanischen Ausgrabungen gewonnene Wissen um die Wohnbauten 
der Romer in einer Weise, daB es dem unkundigen Leser tatsachlich wie eine origi- 
nale antike Quelle erscheinen muBte. 

Ob Schinkel Mazois’ fiktiven Roman gekannt hat oder nicht, sei dahingestellt, 
aber seine Entwiirfe entsprechen eher dem fiktiven Bild des Palastes des Scaurus als 
den archadologisch nachgewiesenen rémischen Landhausern. Damit soll nicht gesagt 
sein, da Schinkels Rekonstruktionen reine Phantasieprodukte sind, die einer ar- 
chaologischen Priifung nicht standhalten kénnen. Gerade beim Tusculanum hat sich 
Schinkel schwer damit getan, fiir das »Atrium nach Art der Alten« (Tf. 1, B) eine ada- 
quate, auch archdologisch abgesicherte Form zu finden, bis er sich fiir das langs zum 
Bau gerichtete Impluvium entschied.** Ebenso intensiv hat ihn, nach Ausweis der im 
Nachla8 erhaltenen Vorzeichnungen, die Gestalt des Stibadiums im Hippodrom be- 
schaftigt, bevor er die endgiiltige Form gefunden hatte, der er ein eigenes Blatt wid- 
mete (Tf. 4). Auch die aus den Plinius-Briefen nicht ableitbare Verwendung von ton- 
nengewolbten Raéumen (Tf. 1, A’ und M), deren Apsiden mit einem Velum verziert 
sind, lassen sich etwa auf die Thermenrdéume in Pompeji zuriickfiihren und geben 
der Rekonstruktion somit eine gewisse archdologische Richtigkeit. BewuBt hat 
Schinkel in der nur sparlich angegebenen Wanddekoration des Tusculanums Motive 
des vierten pompejanischen Stils verwendet, also des Stils, der zu Plinius’ Lebzeiten 
herrschte. 

Da noch um die Wende zum 19. Jahrhundert keine verlaBlichen archaologischen 
Erkenntnisse iiber die Gestalt kaiserzeitlicher Landhauser existierten, zugleich aber 
das Wissen um die antike Architektur in einem sehr hohen MaB gestiegen war, erga- 
ben sich nach den Versuchen von Scamozzi, Félibien, Castell, Krubsacius und vielen 
anderen fiir alle weiteren Rekonstruktionsversuche der Villen von Plinius mehrere 
Schwierigkeiten. Erstens konnten bestimmte, von Plinius gebrauchte architektoni- 
sche Termini wie »cryptoporticus«, »Atrium nach Art der Alten« nicht mehr beliebig 
rekonstruiert werden, sondern muSten archdologisch abgesichert sein. Zweitens 
muBten die durch die Ausgrabungen in Pompeji und Herkulaneum gewonnenen 
neuen Erkenntnisse in die Rekonstruktionen einbezogen werden. Drittens muBten 
diese Erkenntnisse mit dem bei Vitruv, Plinius und anderen tiberlieferten Zeugnis- 
sen in Ubereinstimmung gebracht werden, wobei diese schriftliche Uberlieferung 
nicht mehr normativ gesetzt, sondern immer kritischer an den archdologischen Er- 
gebnissen gepriift wurde. Viertens galt es, sich von dem gegen alle friiheren Rekon- 
strukltionen erhobenen Vorwurf der zu engen Bindung an den jeweiligen Zeitstil frei- 
zuhalten und eine moglichst tiberzeitliche, objektive Lésung zu finden. Fiinftens 
schlieBlich muBte der fiktionale Charakter der Briefe des Plinius erkannt und fir die 
Rekonstruktion fruchtbringend verwertet werden, d. h. dort, wo Plinius einen Ein- 
druck oder ein Gefiihl wiedergibt, eine diesem Eindruck adaquate Architektur ge- 
staltet werden. 

LaBt man verschiedene im spaten 18. und frithen 19. Jahrhundert entstandene 
Rekonstruktionsversuche beiseite, so sind es die Rekonstruktionen der beiden Berli- 
ner Alois Hirt und Karl Friedrich Schinkel, die alle diese Schwierigkeiten auf jeweils 
verschiedene Art zu meistern suchen. Hirt legte seine Rekonstruktion im dritten 
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describing this palace, Mazois puts logether all the knowledge he has acquired about 
Roman residential buildings from literature and his excavations in Pompeii skilfully 
though quite transparently, so thal it really must seem like an original ancient source 
to an untutored reader. 

Let us leave open for the moment whether Schinkel was familiar with Mazois’s 
fiction or not, but his designs are certainly much closer to the fictitious picture of the 
palace of Scaurus than to Roman country houses about which definitive archaeologi- 
cal material was available. This is not intended lo suggest that Schinkel’s reconstruc- 
tions were mere figments of his imagination thal would not stand up to archaeologi- 
cal examination. In the case of the Tusculanum in particular he had had great 
difficulty in finding an appropriate, archaeologically sound form for the »atrium in 
the manner of the ancients« (pl. 1, B), until he decided on the impluvium sel length- 
ways to the building.2* And as we can see from the preliminary drawings in the es- 
tate, he had just as much trouble in finding the final shape for the stibadium in the 
hippodrome, to which he devoted a separate sheet (pl. 4). The use of tunnel-vaulted 
rooms (pl. 1, A’ and M), their apses decorated with an awning, which cannot be de- 
rived from Pliny’s letters, can be traced back to bath chambers in Pompeii, for exam- 
ple, thus giving the reconstruction a certain archaeological correctness. Schinkel 
consciously used motifs drawn from the fourth Pompeian style, in other words the 
style dominant in Pliny’s lifetime, for the wall decorations in the Tusculanum, which 
are indicated somewhat frugally. 

As there was still no reliable archaeological knowledge around 1800 about the 
form taken by country houses of the Roman period, but that knowledge of ancient ar- 
chitecture had increased to a very great extent, several difficulties arose for further 
attempts to reconstruct Pliny’s villas after experiments by Scamozzi, Félibien, Cas- 
tell, Krubsacius and many others. Firstly, certain architectural terms used by Pliny 
like »cryptoporticus«, »atrium in the manner of the ancients« could no longer be re- 
constructed at random, but had to be archaeologically authenticated. Secondly, new 
information from the excavations in Pompeii and Herculaneum had to be included in 
the reconstructions. Thirdly, this information had to be brought in line with evi- 
dence from Vitruvius, Pliny and other evidence that had been handed down, al- 
though this written material was no longer treated as normative, but tested increas- 
ingly critically against the archaeological finds. Fourthly, it was necessary to avoid 
the reproach, which had been levelled against all previous reconstructions, that they 
were too much a product of the style of their times, and to find a solution that was 
essentially timeless and objective. Fifthly and finally, the fictional nature of Pliny’s 
letters had to be recognized and exploited fruitfully, i.e. appropriate architecture had 
to be designed in places where Pliny is conveying an impression or a feeling. 

If we ignore various reconstruction attempts made in the late 18th and early 19th 
century, it is the reconstructions by the two Berliners, Alois Hirt and Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel, that try to master these difficulties, each in a different way. Hirt presented 
his reconstruction in the third volume of his Geschichte der Baukunst der Alten (His- 
tory of the Architecture of the Ancients; Berlin, 1827). Schinkel had probably occu- 
pied himself with a reconstruction while working on the villa in Tegel,2° and was 
quasi officially commissioned in 1831, while he was designing Charlottenhof, near 
Potsdam, by Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, the future King Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
to reconstruct Pliny’s two villas.26 But Schinkel’s reconstructions were not intro- 
duced to a wider public until the year of his death, 1841, when they were published 
as coloured lithographs by his pupils Friedrich August Stiiler, Eduard Knoblauch, 
Wilhelm Salzenberg and Johann Heinrich Strack in the 4rchitektonisches Album, 
which they edited as members of the Berlin Architecten-Verein (Architects’ Associa- 
tion). The editors distanced themselves suspiciously clearly and severely from Hirt’s 
reconstructions, which means that it would be of interest to compare the reconstruc- 
tions by these two important Berliners with each other. 

But firstly we should examine Pliny’s two letters Lo establish the extent to which 
they provide a reconstructable picture of a Roman »villa suburbana«. Then questions 
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Band seiner Geschichte der Baukunst der Alten (Berlin 1827) vor. Schinkel hatte sich 
wahrscheinlich schon wahrend seiner Arbeilen an der Villa in Tegel mit einer Re- 
konstruktion befaBt® und erhielt 1831 von Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm, dem spile- 
rem Konig Friedrich Wilhelm IV., anlaBlich der Entwiirfe fiir Charlottenhof bei Pots- 
dam einen gleichsam offiziellen Auftrag zur Rekonstruktion der beiden Villen von 
Plinius.26 Einer gréBeren Offentlichkeit bekannt wurden Schinkels Rekonstruktionen 
jedoch erst in seinem Todesjahr 1844, als sie von seinen Schiilern Friedrich August 
Stiller, Eduard Knoblauch, Wilhelm Salzenberg und Johann Heinrich Strack im /r- 
chitektonischen Album, das sie als Mitglieder des Architekten-Vereins zu Berlin redi- 
gierten, als kolorierte Lithographien herausgebracht wurden. Dabei setzen sich die 
Redakteure verdachtig deutlich und hart von den Rekonstruktionen Hirts ab, so dab 
es von Interesse sein mu8, die Rekonstruktionen dieser beiden bedeutenden Berliner 
miteinander zu vergleichen. 

Zuvor sollen jedoch die beiden Briefe des Plinius auf den Aspekt hin untersucht 
werden, inwieweit sie ein rekonstruierbares Bild einer rémischen »villa suburbana« 
liefern. Sodann wird nach dem Wechselverhaltnis von Natur und Architektur in den 
Briefen zu fragen und zu untersuchen sein, wie es Schinkel gelingt, eine der literari- 
schen Quelle adaquate Architektur zu entwerfen. Dies soll hier auch deshalb ge- 
nauer untersucht werden, weil sich viele Aspekte der Architekturschilderung und 
Umsetzung auch in Schinkels Entwiirfen fiir den Palast auf der Akropolis und das 
SchloB Orianda wiederfinden lassen. 

Beide Briefe®’ beginnt Plinius mit einer Hinfiihrung des Lesers durch die Land- 
schaft zur Villa. Das Tusculanum am FuS des Apennin, »des gesundesten aller Ge- 
birge«, liegt in einer herrlichen Landschaft. Wie in einem Amphitheater wird eine 
weit ausgedehnte Ebene ringsum von bewaldeten Bergen eingeschlossen. Unterhalb 
der Waldungen bedecken Weingarten die Hange und versprechen wie die auBeror- 
dentlich fruchtbaren Felder der Ebene eine reiche Ernte. Mit Blumen tibersate Wie- 
sen breiten sich aus und werden von kleinen Bachen durchschnitten, die in den Ti- 
ber flieBen, der hier schiffbar ist und die Felder durchschneidet. 

Die Sommervilla ist eine dem Ort angemessene Anlage, die von einer maBigen 
Hohe herab nach Norden einen weiten Blick tiber die fruchtbare Ebene erlaubt. In 
dem natirlichen Amphitheater ist die Villa gleichsam am Ort der Orchestra und 
Scena erbaut. Die Natur fungiert als Cavea, die bewaldeten Hange bilden das Publi- 
kum beim Betrachten des Architekturschauspiels, das am Ubergang von den Hangen 
in die immer weiter abfallende Ebene steht. Zugleich 6ffnet sich die Villa mit einer 
langen Kolonnade zur Ebene, und auch die wichtigsten Raéume sind mit ihren 
groBen Fenstern nach Norden gerichtet, so daB auch sie selbst zum Beobachter der 
Natur wird. 

Ein ahnliches Verhaltnis zur Natur zeichnet auch das Laurentinum aus, das in 
der Nahe von Ostia direkt am Meer erbaut ist und dessen wichtigste Radume dem 
Meer zugewandt sind. 

So einfiihlsam Plinius die Lage der Villen in ihrer Umgebung angibt und die 
Wechselwirkungen zwischen der Architektur und der sie umgebenden Natur be- 
schreibt, so wenig geht er auf die GroBform der Villen ein. Er deutet an keiner Stelle 
der Briefe an, ob es sich um rechteckige, quadratische oder in einzelne kleine Pavil- 
lons aufgegliederte Anlagen handelt. Fast alle Raume werden von innen betrachtet 
und mit ihren Ausblicken in die Natur oder auf den Garten geschildert. Die Lage der 
Réume zueinander und zur Gesamtanlage der Villen ist jeweils durch Beziige zu an- 
deren Réumen oder zu Ausblicken in die freie oder gestaltete Natur definiert. Eine 
eindeutige Ortung der Raume und eine Rekonstruktion der Anlagen ist von daher 
kaum méglich, zumal Plinius mit seinem Besucher nicht immer von Raum zu Raum 
geht, sondern zwischen einzelnen Gruppen von Raéumen und auch von GeschoB zu 
GeschoB »springt«, so daB nicht immer genau auszumachen ist, in welchem Gebau- 
deteil er sich gerade befindet. 

Da Plinius zudem kein Wort tiber den Aufri® der Villen verliert und auch keine 
Ma8e nennt, wird tiberdeutlich, daf er die Briefe nicht im Hinblick darauf verfaBt 
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should be asked about the mutual relationship of nature and architecture in the let- 
ters, and whether Schinkel succeeds in designing architecture that is appropriate to 
the literary source. This latter point is to be examined all the more carefully here be- 
cause many aspects of the architectural description and implementation can also be 
found in Schinkel’s designs for the palace on the Acropolis and the Orianda palace. 

Pliny starts both letters?’ by leading the reader through the countryside to the 
villa. The Tusculanum, at the foot of the Apennines, »the healthiest of all mountains<«, 
is in magnificent countryside. An extensive plain is encircled by wooded hills, as in a 
amphitheatre. Vineyards cover the slopes below the woods, promising an abundant 
harvest, like the extraordinarily fertile fields of the plain. Meadows strewn with flow- 
ers spread out, with little streams flowing through them and into the Tiber, which is 
navigable here, and cuts through the fields. 

The summer villa is a complex well suited to the place, standing at a moderate 
height and offering a wonderful view northwards over a fertile plain. The villa is to 
all intents and purposes built at the point that the orchestra and skene would occupy 
within the natural amphitheatre. Nature functions as a cavea, the wooded slopes are 
the audience watching the architectural play, set at the point of transition from the 
slopes of the plain, which continues to slip away. At the same time, a long colonnade 
opens the villa up to the plain, and the principal rooms and their large windows also 
face north, making the villa itself into an observer of nature. 

The Laurentinum has a similar relationship with nature; it stands directly on 
the coast near Ostia, and its principal rooms face the sea. 

Pliny identifies the villas’ situation in their surroundings and describes their 
interplay between architecture and nature very sensitively, but he pays little atten- 
tion to the overall form of the villas. At no point in the letters does he indicate 
whether they are broken down into rectangular or square complexes, or even indi- 
vidual small pavilions. Almost all the rooms are seen from the inside, and described 
in terms of their views into the countryside or the garden. The way in which the 
rooms relate to each other or the villa as a whole is always defined by their links 
with other rooms or with views into cultivated gardens or the open countryside. It is 
therefore scarcely possible to locate the rooms unambiguously and reconstruct the 
entire complex, especially as Pliny does not always take his visitors from room to 
room, but between individual groups of rooms. He also »jumps« from storey to sto- 
rey, so that it is not always possible to make out which part of the building he is in. 
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hat, daB die Villen danach rekonstruiert werden kénnlen. EigenUiches Thema der 
Briefe ist vielmehr die Interaktion von Architektur und Natur. Unmittelbar zeigt 
sich das Eingehen auf die Natur in der Orientierung der Gesamtanlagen und der ein- 
zelnen Raume. So ist das Laurentinum, das Plinius vor allem im Winter aufsuchte, 
noch slarker als das Tusculanum auf den Lauf der Sonne und die verschiedenen 
Jahreszeilen ausgerichtel. Einzelne Bereiche und Réume sind so ausgebildet, dab 
sie sowohl Schutz vor der Sommerhitze als auch Schutz vor den kalten Nordwinden 
im Winter bieten. Je nach gewiinschter Temperatur sind die Zimmer nach Norden 
oder Siiden ausgerichtet. Die Sonneneinstrahlung wird im Laurentinum differen- 
zierter genutzl als im Tusculanum. So gibl es dort etwa in der Nahe des Speisezim- 
mers einen kleineren Raum mit je einem Fenster fiir die Morgen- und die Abend- 
sonne. 

Die enge Bindung an die Natur erschépft sich jedoch nicht in der Beriicksichti- 
gung und passiven Ausnutzung der Sonne, auch die Gerdusche der Natur sind in die 
Beschreibung der Villen einbezogen und flieBen in die Anordnung und Gestaltung 
der Riume ein. Im Tusculanum ist ein Schlafzimmer so angelegt, daB es Tageslicht 
und jeden Laut von auBen ausschlieBt. Andere Raume beziehen das Platschern und 
Rauschen des Wasser von einem Teich oder von Brunnen mit ein oder werden, wie 
der Speisesaal im Tusculanum, von der herrlichsten apenninischen Luft durchzogen. 
Im Laurentinum gibt es einen Wohnraum, in dem alle Winde schweigen aufer de- 
nen, die Regenwolken herauffiihren und den heiteren Himmel beziehen. Ein anderes 
Zimmer ist sémtlichen Winden entzogen. Ein Speisezimmer ]4Bt, auch wenn das 
Meer auSer Rand und Band ist, nur sein Tosen und Brausen héren, und auch dies 
nur gedampft und sich verlierend. Im von Plinius selbst erbauten Gartenpavillon in 
der Meervilla hat er ein Schlafzimmer durch einen Korridor so abgeschlossen, daB 
man nichts von den Stimmen der Dienerschaft, nichts vom Rauschen des Meeres, 
nichts vom Toben der Stiirme bemerkt. Selbst wenn im Hauptgebaude die Saturna- 
lien gefeiert werden und die tibrigen Teile des Hauses von der Ungebundenheit der 
Tage und dem Festtrubel widerhallen, kann Plinius sich hier zu seinen Studien in 
Ruhe zuriickziehen. So wie Plinius in seinen Villen die Nahe der Natur sucht, in der 
Natur sein will, so versucht er sie durch solche Raume wieder unsichtbar, unh6érbar, 
unsptirbar zu machen. 

Der nach der Beziehung zu Licht, Luft und Sonne nachstwichtige Aspekt der 
beiden Villen-Briefe ist die Korrespondenz der Architektur mit der sie umgebenden 
Landschaft. Dies gilt im GroBraéumlichen fiir die Lage der Villen in der Landschaft 
und die Anlage der die Villen umgebenden Garten, Sportplatze, Hippodrome und 
Terrassen. Aber auch in fast jedem Innenraum wird ein besonderer Bezug zur Land- 
schaft hergestellt. Diese Beziehung kann aktiv oder passiv sein: Wichtig sind Plinius 
die Blicke aus den Hallen, Zimmern und Wohnungen in die Landschaft, auf das 
Meer, den Hippodrom und beim Tusculanum vor allem auf die Weinberge. Die 
Blicke durch die Fenster, Tiiren und Hallen rahmen jeweils einen Landschaftsaus- 
schnitt, zeigen ein Bild von der Landschaft, nie aber die ganze Landschaft oder das 
ganze Meer. Dies wird besonders bei dem Speiseraum im Laurentinum deutlich, der 
bis an den Strand vorspringt: Der Raum hat ringsum Fliigeltiiren oder ebenso hohe 
Fenster, so da8 man nach links und rechts und nach vorn sozusagen auf drei Meere 
schauen kann (»tria maria prospectat«). In jeder Richtung erscheint also gleichsam 
ein anderes Meer. Die Einheit des Meeres interessiert hier nicht, sondern nur der je- 
weilige Ausschnitt, das jeweilige als Bild wahrgenommene und gerahmt beherrsch- 
bare Fragment der Natur. Bei anderen Raumen hebt Plinius den doppelt oder mehr- 
fach gerahmten Blick hervor: zuerst durch eine Tir in die Wandelhalle und 
schlieBlich in die Landschaft. Beim Speiseraum des Laurentinums ist es der Riick- 
blick auf die Eingangssiluation in sechs Stufen, die jeweils wie eine Rahmung er- 
scheinen und den Blick lenken: zundchst durch das Empfangszimmer, die Arkaden 
und den Hofraum, dann wiederum durch Arkaden hindurch, schlieBlich auf die Vor- 
halle als letzte architektonische Rahmung fiir das eigentliche Bild, die Walder und 
Berge in der Ferne. Diese innenrdumlichen Perspektiven adaptieren und entfernen 
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As Pliny also wasles no words about the elevation of the villas and also does not 
mention any dimensions, it is abundantly clear that he did not write the letters with 
a view to reconstructions of the villas being prepared. The actual theme of the letters 
is in fact the interaction of architecture and nalure: the concern with nature can be 
seen directly in the positioning of the complexes as a whole and the individual 
rooms. Thus the Laurentinum, which Pliny used to visit above all in winter, is much 
more closely related to the course of the sun and the various seasons. Individual ar- 
eas and rooms are arranged in such a way that they offer protection from the sum- 
mer heat and also from the cold north winds in winter. The rooms face north or 
south according to the desired temperature. Insolation is used in a much more so- 
phisticated way in the Laurentinum than in the Tusculanum. For example, there is a 
smaller room near the dining room with a window on each side, one for the morning 
and one for the evening sun. 

But a close relationship with nature is not exhausted by considering the sun and 
using it passively; the sounds of nature are included in the description of the villas as 
well, and flow into the arrangement and design of the rooms. In the Tusculanum 
there is a bedroom that is arranged so that daylight and any sounds from the outside 
are excluded. Other rooms feature splashing and rushing water from a pool or a 
fountain, or have the most wonderful Apennine air blowing through them, as in the 
Tusculanum dining room. In the Laurentinum there is one living room in which all 
the winds are silent except those that bring the rain-clouds and cover the bright sky. 
Another room is withdrawn from all the winds. One dining room admits only the 
roar and crashing of the sea even when it is quite beside itself, and then the sound is 
muffled, and unintrusive. In the villa by the sea there is a garden pavilion, built by 
Pliny himself, he concluded a bedroom with a corridor in such a way that he could 
hear nothing of the servants’ voices, nothing of the roar of the sea, nothing of the 
raging storms. Even when Saturnalia are being celebrated in the main building and 
the other parts of the house are echoing with the abandon of the days and excitement 
of the feasting, Pliny can withdraw here to his studies in peace. Just as Pliny tries to 
be close to nature, in nature in his villas, he also tries to make it invisible, inaudible, 
undetectable again with rooms like these. 

The next most important aspect of the two villa letters after their relationship 
with light, air and sun is the way in which the architecture corresponds with the 
surrounding landscape. On a large scale, this applies to the placing of the villas in 
the landscape, and the arrangement of the gardens, sports grounds, hippodromes 
and terraces that surround them. But a special link with the landscape is created in 
almost every interior. This link can be active or passive: Pliny cares about views of 
the countryside, of the sea and the hippodrome from the halls, rooms and dwellings, 
and in the Tusculanum of the vineyards in particular. The views through the win- 
dows, doors and halls always frame a detail of the landscape, show a picture of it, but 
never the whole sweep of the landscape or the sea. This is particularly clear in the 
dining room of the Laurentinum, which thrusts down on to the beach: the room has 
pairs of doors or equally high windows all round it, so that it is possible to look at 
three seas, so to speak, on the left, on the right and at the front (tria maria prospec- 
tat«). And so it seems that a different sea appears in each direction. The unity of the 
sea is not of interest here, but just the particular detail, the particular fragment of na- 
ture that is seen as a picture and can be mastered in its frame. In other rooms Pliny 
stresses views that are frames doubly or in several ways: first through a door into the 
lobby and finally out into the countryside. In the Laurentinum dining room there is a 
view back to the entrance in six stages, all like a frame, directing the eye: first 
through the reception room, the arcades and the courtyard area, then again through 
arcades, and finally of the lobby as the final frame for the actual picture, the distant 
woods and mountains. These interior perspectives adapt and distance nature at the 
same time; nature is present, but at a distance. It seems like painted nature. There is 
only one room in which Pliny describes the wall design, and here there is a painting 
of birds sitting on twigs above a marble panel. At the same time this room is shaded 
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die Natur zugleich; die Natur ist zwar prasenl, aber gleichzeitig weit weg. Sie er- 
scheint als eine gemalte Natur. In dem einzigen Raum, bei dem Plinius auch die 
Wandgeslaltung beschreibt, befindel sich iiber dem marmornen Paneel ein Gemilde, 
das auf Zweigen sitzende Vogel darstellt. Gleichzeitig wird dieser Raum durch Plata- 
nen, die in einem nebenan gelegenen Atrium um einen Brunnen herum gepflanzl 
sind, griin beschattel, was die Wirkung des Raumes unlersttitzl. Die gemalle Natur 
und die »nattirliche« Natur der Platanen stehen hier auf einer Stufe. »So wie die Na- 
tur in Kunst tibergeht, geht die Archilektur, die Kunsl, sozusagen nahtlos in die 
Natur iiber.«?8 Auch der Blick von den Bergen auf die Landschaft beim Tusculanum 
erscheint Plinius nicht als ein Blick auf die zahlreichen Laindereien mit ihrer land- 
wirtschaftlichen Produktion, sondern als Blick auf ein in auBergewohnlicher Schén- 
heit gemaltes Landschaftsbild. 

Die in den gerahmten Blicken und den innenradumlichen Perspektiven offen- 
sichtliche Dialektik von »Sehen und gesehen werden« ist fiir Plinius eines der Haupt- 
themen der Villen-Briefe und gilt insbesondere fiir das Verhaltnis von Natur und Ar- 
chitektur. Dabei nehmen in den Beschreibungen die Natur wie auch die Architektur 
einen aktiv handelnden Part ein, was man nicht nur als stilistisches Mittel der Briefe 
betrachten darf, sondern durchaus als Interpretation der Architektur, als Beschrei- 
bung der Wirkung der beiden Anlagen wortlich und ernst nehmen muB. Plinius 14Bt 
nicht nur seinen fiktiven Besucher, sondern auch die Villen und die Raume selbst 
»blicken«: Das am Fufe eines Hiigels gelegene Tusculanum schaut gleichsam von 
oben in die Welt (»Villa in colle imo sita prospicit quasi ex summo«). Der Speiseraum 
des Laurentinums gewdahrt durch seine Fliigeltiiren und hohen Fenster einerseits 
den Blick auf das Meer, andererseits blickt der Raum selbst nach hinten zuriick auf 
die Eingangssituation. Ein weiteres Speisezimmer blickt auf einen Garten und auf 
eine diesen Garten begrenzende Promenade. Die rdumliche Zuordnung zweier un- 
terschiedlich groBer Sdulenhallen im Tusculanum beschreibt Plinius mit den Wor- 
ten, daB der eine Saéulengang alles das sieht, was der gréBere Sdulengang selbst sieht. 
Eine Wandelhalle im Tusculanum scheint die Weingarten nicht anzublicken, son- 
dern zu beriihren, womit das optische Verhaltnis von Natur und Architektur in ein 
virtuell haptisches tibergeht. 

Die Lenkung des Blickes gilt nicht nur fiir die Perspektiven und Ausblicke von 
den Innenréumen in die als Ausschnitte wahrgenommene Natur, sondern Plinius 
verwendet noch einen weiteren Kunstgriff der romischen Garten- und Landhausge- 
staltung, indem er zuweilen den Blick in die Landschaft an Fixpunkten bricht, tiber 
kiinstliche Schwellen streifen 1aBt, um die »nahe Ferne« des eigentlichen Land- 
schaftsprospektes um so plakativer herauszustellen. Im Tusculanum gibt es ein Zim- 
mer mit Blick auf die vorgelagerte Terrasse und die Wiese, doch wird dieser Blick 
zuvor auf einen Wasserteich mit seinem Platschern gelenkt, um erst nach dieser op- 
tischen und akustischen Unterbrechung in die Ferne zu schweifen. Der Weg des 
Blickes wird hier inszeniert, um den eigentlichen Ausblick, den Prospekt, zu astheti- 
sieren. 

Die Natur dringt hier als Bild in die Villa ein, besetzt sie und ist zugleich Ord- 
nungsgeber fiir die Architektur. Es ergeben sich synergetische Effekte zwischen Ar- 
chitektur und Natur wie auch, vermittelt durch die Bepflanzung, zwischen einzelnen 
kleineren Bauten. So stellt die Wohnung im Westen des Tusculanums einen opti- 
schen Bezug zum Hippodrom her. Das Gegeniiber von Stibadium und Cubiculum auf 
dem Gelande des mit Buxbaum und Rosen bepflanzten Hippodroms beschreibt Pli- 
nius als ein gegenseitiges Geben und Nehmen: Der Rundbank gegeniiber gelegen, 
gibt ein kleines Lusthaus der Bank das reizvolle Bild zuriick, das es von ihr empfangt 
(»e regione stibadii adversum cubiculum tantum stibadio reddit ornatus, quantum 
accipit ab illo«). 

Die in den beiden Briefen von Plinius artikulierte kaiserzeitliche Archilektur- 
und Landschaflsisthetik ist hier deshalb so ausfiihrlich dargelegt worden, weil sie 
sich mit derjenigen des spalen 18. und frithen 19. Jahrhunderls in gewisser Weise 
deckt und in den Bauten Schinkels eine augenfallige Entsprechung findet. Dafir, 
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in green by plane trees planted around a fountain in an adjacent atrium, which en- 
hances the effect of the room. Painted nature and the »nalural« nature of the planes 
are placed on the same level here. »Just as nalure goes over into art, so architecture, 
art goes seamlessly over into nature, as it were.«?8 Pliny does nol even see the view 
from the hills over the countryside by the Tusculanum as a view over the many es- 
tates with their agricullural production, but as a view of an extraordinarily beautiful 
landscape painting. 

The dialectic of »seeing and being seens, which is clearly present in the framed 
views and the interior perspectives, is one of the principal themes of the villa letters 
for Pliny, and applies particularly to the relationship between nature and architec- 
ture. Here both nature and architecture play an active part in the descriptions, which 
should not simply be seen as a Stylistic device in the letters, but as an integral part of 
the architectural descriptions, to be taken literally and seriously as a description of 
the effect made by the two sets of buildings. Pliny does not just make his imaginary 
visitors »look«: the Villa Tusculanum, silted at the foot of a hill, seems to look down 
on the world from above (»Villa in colle imo sita prospicit quasi ex summox). The 
double doors and high windows in the Laurentinum dining room firstly guarantee 
a view of the sea, and then the room itself looks back to the entrance situation. An- 
other dining room looks over a garden and the walk that forms its border. Pliny de- 
scribes the relationship of two different-sized colonnades in the Tusculanum by say- 
ing that the smaller colonnade sees everything that the larger one sees itself. A lobby 
in the Tusculanum seems not to be looking at the vineyards, but to be touching them, 
shifting the visual relationship of nature and architecture into an almost tactile 
sphere. 

The eye is not directed simply in terms of perspectives and views from the inter- 
iors into nature seen in separate detailed images: Pliny uses another trick of Roman 
garden and country house design by sometimes interrupting the view of the land- 
scape at fixed points, making it cross artificial thresholds, to make the »near dis- 
tance« within the actual landscape all the more striking. There is a room in the Tus- 
culanum with a view of the terrace and meadow in front, but the eye is attracted first 
of all to a pool with splashing water, only moving out into the distance after this vis- 
ual and acoustic interruption. The path taken by the eye is staged, to make the actual 
view, the prospect, an aesthetic experience. 

Here nature thrusts into the villa as an image, occupies it and at the same time 
provides order for the architecture. There is a certain synergy between architecture 
and nature, and also between individual smaller buildings, mediated by the planting. 
Thus the living rooms on the west side of the Tusculanum creates a visual link with 
the hippodrome. Pliny describes the juxtaposition of stibadium and cubiculum on 
the site of the hippodrome, which is planted with box-trees and roses, as a mutual 
giving and taking: there is a summer-house placed opposite a round bench, and the 
little building returns the charming image that it receives from the bench (ve regione 
stibadii adversum cubiculum tantum stibadio reddit ornatus, quantum accipit ab 
illo). 

So much space has been devoted to the architectural and landscape aesthetics of 
the imperial Roman period articulated in Pliny’s two letters here because it corre- 
sponds to a certain extent with those of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, and 
finds a striking counterpart in Schinkel’s buildings. The reconstructions themselves 
show that Schinkel analysed the letters very carefully. The designs also show that he 
recognized Pliny’s principles for describing and understanding buildings in terms of 
the relationship of architecture and nature and in emphasizing views through the 
complex and into the distance, and considered it to be extremely important, indeed 
crucial. This also applies to the buildings realized in Charlottenhof and the GroBe 
Neugierde in Glienicke, and perhaps also to SchloB Tegel, and even to his beautiful 
invention of a hall by the sea, created in 1802.29 The same is true of the publication of 
his designs in the Sammlung architektonischer Entwiirfe (Collection of architectural 
designs), which appeared from 1819, as here too a frame is often placed between 
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daB Schinkel sich mit den Briefen intensiv auseinandergesetzt hat, dafiir sprechen 
die Rekonstruktionen selbst. DaB er das Prinzip der Baubeschreibung und Bauauf- 
fassung von Plinius im Verhadltnis von Architektur und Natur und in der Betonung 
von Durch- und Fernblicken erkannt und fiir 4uBerst wichtig und tragend hilt, spre- 
chen ebenfalls die Entwiirfe, aber auch die in Charlottenhof realisierten Bauten so- 
wie die GroBe Neugierde in Glienecke und vielleicht auch das Schlo{ Tegel, wenn 
nicht sogar schon seine schéne Erfindung einer Halle am Meer, die 1802 entstand.29 
Gleiches gilt fiir die Publikation seiner Entwiirfe in der seit 1819 erscheinenden 
Sammlung architektonischer Entwiirfe, denn auch hier tritt in vielen Fallen zwischen 
Betrachter und AuBenraum ein Rahmen als »dsthetische Grenze«: »Nur der diessei- 
tige Bereich —- bei Schinkel zumeist ein Innenraum - ist frei zugdnglich; was jenseits 
liegt, gewinnt in der reinen Anschauung bildhaften Charakter. Er wird zwangslaufig 
in Relation zur rahmenden Architektur gesetzt und verwandelt sich damit zum in die 
Flache projizierten Prospekt.«° 

Es konnte schon mehrfach beobachtet werden, daB fiir Plinius bei beiden Villen- 
beschreibungen der landschaftliche Ort von besonderer Bedeutung ist, da die Funk- 
tion der Villen abhangt von den jeweiligen lokalen Gegebenheiten. Landschaft und 
Architektur sollen sich entsprechen, sind aufeinander abgestimmt, wobei die Land- 
schaft die Themen vorgibt, denen die Architektur folgen mu8. In den Briefen wird 
dieser Zusammenhang fiir die Ausblicke und raumlichen Zusammenhange der 
Raume und Anlagen beschrieben. Schinkel geht jedoch dariiber hinaus, indem er 
auch die idealisierten Landschaften am Meer und in den Bergen auf die Architektur 
Bezug nehmen 1a8t. In den beiden Perspektiven ist die Natur seiner Architektur- 
komposition adaquat gestaltet, ohne aber das Typische der jeweiligen Landschaft, 
die er von seinen Italienreisen her kannte, zu vergewaltigen. Die Kontur der Land- 
schaft, die den Hintergrund der beiden Villen abgibt, folgt der Kontur der Bauten, in- 
dem sich die Hochpunkte von Landschaft und Architektur entsprechen, die Natur 
gleichsam eine Uberhéhung der Architektur und diese eine angemessene Antwort 
auf die Formen der Natur ist. Das in eigener Anschauung Gesehene verbindet Schin- 
kel tiberzeugend mit den plastischen Naturbeschreibungen von Plinius. Aus leicht 
erhéhter Position zeigt er in seiner Ansicht das Tusculanum von der Ebene aus 
in Richtung Stidosten, so daB er das amphitheatralische Panorama um die Villa als 
Naturschauspiel darstellen kann, in dem die Villa selbst als ein der Natur gleich- 
berechtigter Partner erscheint. Beim Laurentinum beschreibt Plinius den interessan- 
ten Weg, von Rom her kommend durch Felder, Walder und Weiden, bevor er mit der 
Schilderung der Villa beginnt. Schinkel hat bei seiner Rekonstruktion, wie Krub- 
sacius zuvor, den Blick vom Meer aus gewdhlt, zu dem sich die Schauseite der Villa 
wendet. In der Darstellung der Landschaft folgt er den Worten von Plinius: In lieb- 
licher Abwechslung schmiticken Landhdauser die Kiistenlandschaft, manche stehen 
einzeln, andere so zusammenhangend, daB sie wie viele Stadte aussehen. 

Besonders im Vergleich mit der Rekonstruktion von Alois Hirt wird die einfiihl- 
same Qualitat von Schinkels Rekonstruktion deutlich. Mehrfach hatte sich Hirt mit 
der Rekonstruktion von nur literarisch tiberlieferten Gebduden beschaftigt: so mit 
dem Salomonischen Tempel, dem bei Vitruv beschriebenen toskanischen Tempel 
und Vitruvs Basilika und schlieBlich mit dem Vogelhaus des Varro (Varro III 5, 
9-17). Hirt hat seine Rekonstruktion des Vogelhauses, das Teil einer groBen Villen- 
anlage bei Casium war, vom Berliner Architekten und Konkurrenten Schinkels Hein- 
rich Gentz zeichnen lassen. Bestehend aus dem eigentlichen Vogelhaus und einer 
rickwartigen Tholos, spiegelt diese Anlage den Tafelluxus und die Freude an Na- 
turinszenierung in den spadtrepublikanischen und frithkaiserzeitlichen rémischen 
Villen. Zwar war die Vogelzucht ein 4uBerst lukratives Geschaft, aber Varros Anlage 
ist vor allem auf die Unterhaltung der GAste, die sich im Tholos zum Essen nieder- 
legen konnten, ausgerichtet. Um einen drehbaren Tisch in der Mitte des Tholos 
konnten sich die Gaste zum Essen versammeln, dabei die Végel hinter den raumho- 
hen Zdunen beobachten und sich an deren Gesang erfreuen. Zugleich waren Haihne 
fiir flieBendes warmes und kaltes Wasser vorhanden, und als weitere technische 
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ich Gentz und Alois Hirt, Rekonstruktion 

Jhauses des Varro, 1799. Grundrisse und 
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ich Gentz and Alois Hirt, reconstruction 
» aviary of Varro, 1799. Plans and section. 
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interior and exterior as an »aesthetic boundary«: »Only the area on this side - usually 
an interior in Schinkel’s case - is freely accessible; what is on the other side acquires 
the character of an image in pure contemplation. It is inevitably related to the fram- 
ing architecture and thus transformed into a prospect projected into the two-dimen- 
sional space.«” 

We have already observed on several occasions that the location within the land- 
scape is particularly important for Pliny as he describes the two villas, as the villas’ 
function depends on local characteristics in each case. Landscape and architecture 
should correspond, are consistent with each other, with the landscape laying down 
the conditions that the architecture has to follow. This connection is described in the 
letters in terms of the views and spatial links within the rooms and sets of buildings. 
But Schinkel goes further than this by relating the idealized seaside and mountain 
landscapes to the architecture. In both perspectives nature is presented in a way that 
is appropriate to its architectural composition, but without violating the typical fea- 
tures of the Italian landscape, which he knew from his Italian journeys. The line of 
the landscape that forms the background to both the villas follows the outline of the 
buildings, in that the high points of landscape and architecture correspond; nature is 
a kind of heightened architecture, and architecture is an appropriate response to the 
forms of nature. Schinkel convincingly combines what he had seen with his own 
eyes with Pliny’s lifelike descriptions of nature. His view shows the Tusculanum 
from the plain looking southeast, from a slightly raised position, so that he can pre- 
sent the panoramic amphitheatre around the villa as a natural drama, in which the 
villa appears as nature’s partner, enjoying equal rights. In the case of the Laurenti- 
num, Pliny describes the interesting route on arriving from Rome, through fields, 
woods and pasture, before he starts to describe the villa. Like Krubsacius before him, 
Pliny chose a view from the sea, to which the villa turns its show side. He follows 
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Spielerei waren unter der Decke eine Wetterfahne und eine astronomische Uhr an- 
gebracht, die iiber einen komplizierten Mechanismus betrieben wurde. 

Die ebenso prazise wie asthetisch ansprechende Rekonstruktionszeichnung von 
Gentz setzte dabei einen hohen MafSistab, den Schinkel bei den Villen von Plinius ein- 
halten muBte. Hirt hat bei seinen Rekonstruktionen der Villen nicht wieder Heinrich 
Gentz hinzugezogen. Sie fallen in der Darstellung sehr niichtern aus und sind in der 
perspektivischen Darstellung eindeutig an den Vorgaben der architekturtheoreti- 
schen Werke des Pariser Lehrers an der Ecole Polytechnique, Jean-Nicolas-Louis 
Durand, orientiert. Wie alle seine Vorganger kann sich auch Hirt nicht von der Vor- 
stellung lésen, dafi die Villen symmetrisch angelegt gewesen sein miissen. Zwar ist 
eine Symmetrie aus der Beschreibung nicht zu entnehmen, aber die Vorstellung, daB 
gute Architektur immer auf den Regeln der Axialsymmetrie beruhen miisse, war tief 
in den Képfen der Architekten und Historiker verankert. Lediglich der Kryptoporti- 
kus des Laurentinums, der zu Plinius’ Privatraumen fiihrt, ist auch bei Hirt als An- 
nex zum Hauptgebdéude, das selbstverstandlich symmetrisch angelegt ist, aus der 
Symmetrie der ganzen Anlage herausgeschoben. Selbst noch bei Schinkels Ansicht 
des Tusculanums (Tf. 1), die er von Nordosten gesehen darstellt, um die landschaft- 
liche Eingebundenheit zu zeigen, ist durch die Schraégansicht und durch das Setzen 
von hohen Platanen der auf das Hippodrom schauende westliche Bereich auch 
deshalb verdeckt gezeigt, damit sich der Betrachter den westlichen Teil symme- 
trisch zum 6stlichen Teil mit den Badern vorstellen kann. Aber wahrend Hirt sich 
zuweilen krampfhaft bemiiht, den Villen von Plinius Symmetrie aufzuzwingen, in- 
dem er die GréBe der Raume variiert und gleichsam als Fiillmaterial die von Plinius 
nicht erwahnten Zimmer fiir die Dienerschaft in groBer Anzahl einfiigt, geht Schin- 
kel andere Wege. Auch er bendtigt Fiillraume fiir die Dienerschaft, um zu sinn- 

‘vollen Grundrissen zu kommen, doch steht die gesamte Anlage nicht mehr unter 
dem Diktat der Symmetrie. Vielmehr sind fiir Schinkel die von Plinius so eindring- 
lich beschriebenen Ausblicke wichtig und ein leitendes MaB fiir seine Rekonstruk- 
tion. 

Ohne hier alle Riume der Plinius-Briefe durchzugehen, soll an einigen markan- 
ten Beispielen das Prinzip der Schinkelschen Rekonstruktion dargestellt und mit den 
von Hirt vorgeschlagenen Lésungen verglichen werden. Hirt betont, »mit welcher 
Umsicht auf Bequemlichkeit, Symmetrie und mannigfaltig schéne Aussichten das 
Ganze angelegt war«, und sieht hier das Vorurteil widerlegt, »daB die Alten fiir 
schéne Natur weniger empfanglich gewesen waren, als die Neuern«. Schinkel wird 
ihm in dieser Charakterisierung ohne Widerspruch gefolgt sein, und doch sind bei- 
der Rekonstruktionen grundverschieden. Am Beispiel der Badeanlagen des Tuscula- 
nums (Tf. 1, O’, R, S, T) ist dies augenfallig:5? Plinius beschreibt den Weg von einem 
groBen Raum, der dem Speisesaal auf der gegeniiberliegenden Seite eines Sdulen- 
gangs antwortet, tiber die Heizstube zum Auskleidezimmer. Auf diesem Weg und aus 
dem Zimmer heraus, so Plinius, kann ein Teich gesehen werden, der sein Wasser 
von einem aus der Hohe stiirzenden Bach erhAlt. Es folgen im Inneren die verschie- 
den temperierten und verschieden groBen Schwimmbecken. Das gr6Bte Becken be- 
findet sich auBerhalb, ist sehr lau erwarmt und hat neben sich ein kleines Kaltbad. 
Besondere Bedeutung hat der warme Badesaal: Er springt vor, und zwei seiner drei 
Wannen liegen in der Sonne, wahrend die dritte im Schatten, aber nicht weniger gut 
beleuchtet angelegt ist. Mit zum Badebereich mu8 noch das Sphaeristerium, ein 
Spielplatz fiir Ballspiele (U), gerechnet werden, das sich unterhalb des Auskleide- 
zimmers befindet. 

Hirt hat diese Raumfolge in seiner Rekonstruktion im nordwestlichen Fliigel so 
untergebracht, daB die Raume von West nach Nord hintereinander in einer Folge zu 
liegen kommen und lediglich das Warmbad mit den drei Becken aus der Flucht her- 
austritt. Diese Asymmetrie muBte Hirt deshalb zugestehen, um dem Raum die not- 
wendige Sonneneinstrahlung zu geben. Um dennoch wieder die Symmetrie herzu- 
stellen, legt Hirt das Sphaeristerium an die Flucht des Fliigels und stellt das groBe 
Schwimmbecken mit dem kleinen Kaltbad frei vor den Seitenfliigel der Villa. 
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Pliny’s words when describing the landscape: country houses adorn the coastal land- 
scape charmingly, one after the other, many stand alone, and others linked together 
in such a way that they look like many towns. 

The sensitive nature of Schinkel’s reconstructions is particularly clear in com- 
parison with Alois Hirt’s work. Hirt reconstructed buildings that are described only 
in literature on several occasions: Solomon’s Temple, the Tuscan temple described 
by Vitruvius and Vitrivius’s basilica, and finally Varro’s aviary (Varro III 5, 9-17).3! 
Hirt had his reconstruction of the aviary, which was part of a large villa complex 
near Casium, drawn by Heinrich Gentz, a Berlin architect and rival of Schinkel. The 
complex consists of the actual aviary and a rear tholos, and reflects the gastronomic 
luxury and delight in staging nature of late republican and early imperial Roman vil- 
las. It is true that breeding birds was an extremely lucrative business, but Varro’s 
buildings were directed above all at entertaining guests, who could lie down to eat in 
the tholos. Guests could assemble around a revolving table in the middle of the tho- 
los, watching the birds behind room-high fencing and enjoying their song. Taps for 
running hot and cold water were also available, and a weathercock and an astronom- 
ical clock driven by a complicated mechanism were installed under the ceiling, as 
another amusing technical game. 

Gentz’s reconstruction drawing was as precise as it was appealing, and set a 
high standard that Schinkel had to match with the Pliny villas. Hirt did not call upon 
Heinrich Gentz’ services again for the reconstructions of the villas. They turned out 
to be very austere in their presentation, and in terms of perspective very definitely 
followed architectural and theoretical guidelines by Jean-Nicolas-Louis Durand, a 
Parisian teacher at the Ecole Polytechnique. Like all his predecessors, Hirt is unable 
to shake off the idea that the villas had to be arranged symmetrically on their axis. 
There is certainly no sense of symmetry in the description, but the idea that good ar- 
chitecture must always be based on the rules of axial symmetry was deeply rooted in 
the minds of architects and historians. In Hirt’s case as well, only the cryptoporticus 
of the Laurentinum, which leads to Pliny’s private apartments, is out of symmetry 
with the complex as a whole, as an annexe to the main building, which is of course 
arranged symmetrically. Even in Schinkel’s view of the Tusculanum (pl. 1), which 
he shows from the northeast, to demonstrate how it fits in with the landscape, the 
western section, which overlooks the hippodrome, is presented partially covered, be- 
cause of the diagonal view and the tall plane trees, so that the viewer can imagine 
the western section as symmetrical to the eastern section and the baths. But while 
Hirt sometimes tries desperately to impose symmetry on Pliny’s villas by varying the 
size of the rooms and by adding large numbers of servants’ rooms, which are not 
mentioned by Pliny, almost as filling material, Schinkel’s approach is different. He 
too needs filler rooms for the servants, in order to arrive at meaningful floor plans, 
but the complex as a whole no longer responds to the dictates of symmetry: the 
views of the outside world, so impressively described by Pliny, are important to 
Schinkel, and carry great weight in his reconstruction. 

Without going through all the rooms in the Pliny letters here, I intend to present 
some striking examples of Schinkel’s reconstruction principle and compare them 
with the solutions proposed by Hirt. Hirt stresses the way in which »the whole com- 
plex was laid out with such a care for convenience, symmetry and many a beautiful 
view«, and sees this as refuting the prejudice »that the ancients were less sensitive to 
the beauties of nature than the people of today«. Schinkel will have followed these in- 
sights without demur, and yet the two reconstructions are utterly different. The ex- 
ample of the Tusculanum bathing facilities (pl. 1, O’, R, S, T) is a striking one:°? Pliny 
describes the route from a large room, which responds to the dining room on the op- 
posite side of a colonnade, via the heating chamber to the changing room. Pliny tells 
us that on this route, and from the room, it is possible to see a pool fed by a stream 
cascading down from above. This is followed inside by the swimming pools, of differ- 
ent sizes, and at appropriate temperatures. The largest pool is outside, is very slightly 
heated, and has a small cold pool beside it. The warm bath-chamber is particularly 
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Schinkel folgt der Hirtschen Rekonstruktion in der Anlage des Séulengangs (A) 
und den sich gegeniiberliegenden Réiumen des Speisesaals (G) und des grofen Zim- 
mers (N). Der von dem Sturzbach gespeiste Teich (O), der vom Zimmer N zu sehen 
ist, wird bei Schinkel zum aufen liegenden lauen Schwimmbad, dem das kleine 
Kaltbad (0’) im Inneren zugeordnet ist. Um der Beschreibung des Warmbads mit den 
drei Becken gerecht zu werden, erfindet Schinkel einen kreisrunden Raum (T), der 
entlang dem Sonnenlauf durchfenstert ist und zwei segmentbogenformige Becken 
aufnimmt, wahrend sich das dritte Becken in einem angelagerten quadratischen 
Raum befindet und nur indirekt beleuchtet wird. Schinkel gelingt hier eine span- 
nungsreiche Raumfolge, die sowohl funktional in der Abfolge der Bader (R, S, T) be- 
griindet ist als auch der Beschreibung entspricht. Lediglich die Einbindung des 
Spielplatzes (U) ist nicht iiberzeugend gelést, da er nur auf Umwegen erreicht wer- 
den kann. 

Der wesentliche Unterschied gegeniiber Hirt liegt darin, da Schinkel die land- 
schaftlichen Ausblicke nicht nur in die Rekonstruktion mit einbezieht, sondern sie 
auch darstellt und zum Hauptthema der ganzen Rekonstruktion macht. Fiir das gro- 
Be Zimmer (N) ist nicht nur das Gegeniiber zum Speisezimmer (G) wichtig, sondern 
ebenfalls der Blick auf den Buxbaum-Garten (C) und der Blick tiber den Teich (O) 
hinaus auf die Wiese (E). Auch bei der Gruppierung der anderen Raéume ist es Schin- 
kel immer wichtig, die vielfaltigen Blickbeziehungen fiir die Art, die GréBe und die 
Disposition der Raume zu beriicksichtigen. So ergibt sich die Gestalt des langge- 
streckten Saulengangs (L) daraus, daf er einerseits Aussicht auf das Atrium nach al- 
ter italienischer Art (B) hat, andererseits auch alles das sieht, »was der groBe Saulen- 
gang (A) selbst sieht.« 

Die dichte Gruppierung der Réume H, I, K, M ergibt sich aus Symmetriegriin- 
den, aus der Einbindung zwischen die Portiken A und W und daraus, da} Plinius 
diese Raume in einem Zusammenhang beschreibt, ohne auf die Wege, die zwischen 
den Raumen liegen kénnten, hinzuweisen. Plinius beschreibt eben nur die Réume, 
die fiir seinen Adressaten interessant sind, und es ist fiir alle Rekonstruktionsversu- 
che die groBe Schwierigkeit, aus dieser bloBen Aufzéhlung von Raéumen eine sinn- 
volle, funktionale und asthetische Abfolge von Raumen zu schaffen. Ausgangspunkt 
fiir Schinkel ist ein von vier Platanen beschatteter Hof (H) mit einem marmornen 
Spingbrunnen in der Mitte, der nach Norden eine Verbindung zum Séulengang L hat 
und um den eine Wohnung angelegt ist. Von dieser Wohnung erwahnt Plinius ein ru- 
higes Schlafzimmer (I), das Schinkel ohne Fenster belaBt, und einen Speiseraum (K), 
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15. W. Loeillot nach Karl Friedrich Schinkel, 
Tusculanum des Plinius. Grundrif (Ausschnitt). 


15. W. Loeillot after Karl Friedrich Schinkel, 
Tusculanum of Pliny. Plan (detail). 


important: it protrudes, and two of its three tubs are in the sun, while the third is in 
the shade, but no less well lit. The sphaeristerium, a court for ball games (U) under- 
neath the changing room, has also to be counted as part of the bathing area. 

In his reconstruction, Hirt placed this sequence of rooms in the northwest wing 
in such a way that the rooms run one behind the other from west to north, with only 
the warm baths with three pools set apart from this run. Hirt had to admit this lack 
of symmetry so that this room could be exposed to sunlight as described. But then to 
restore symmetry, Hirt places the sphaeristerium by the run of the wing and locates 
the large swimming-pool with its small cold pool as a free-standing structure in 
front of the side wings of the villa. 

Schinkel follows Hirt’s reconstruction in the positioning of the colonnade (A) 
and the dining rooms opposite it (G) and of the large room (N). The pool fed by the 
torrent (O), which can be seen from the room N, becomes the exterior temperate 
pool in Schinkel’s version, with the small cold pool (0”) in the interior relating to it. 
In order to do justice to the description of the warm baths with three pools, Schinkel 
invents a circular room (T), which has windows running along the path of the sun 
and accommodates two segment-shaped pools, while the third pool is in an addi- 
tional square room, and is lit only indirectly. Here Schinkel successfully creates an 
exciting series of rooms, which is both justified functionally in terms of the sequence 
of baths (RB, S, T), and also fits in with the description. The only unconvincing solu- 
tion is the placing of the playground (U), as a detour is needed to reach it. 

The principal difference vis-d-vis Hirt is that Schinkel does not just include the 
landscape views in the reconstruction, he also represents them and makes them the 
principal theme of the reconstruction as a whole. Take the large room (N): here it is 
not just its being placed opposite the dining room (G) that is important, but also the 
view of the box-tree garden (C) and the view over the pool (O) and out into the 
meadow (E). Schinkel also finds it important, when he is grouping the other rooms, 
to consider the large number of visual links when deciding on the nature, size and 
disposition of the rooms. Thus the shape of the long colonnade (L) emerges from the 
fact that it looks out on to the atrium in the old Italian way (B), and also from the fact 
that it sees everything »that the large colonnade (A) itself sees«. 

Rooms H, I, K, M are grouped tightly for reasons of symmetry, through the inclu- 
sion of porticoes A and W, and because Pliny describes these rooms in a single con- 
text, without indicating how to get from one to another. In other words, Pliny de- 
scribes only the rooms that are of interest to the recipients of his letters, and the 
great problem for all reconstructors is to make this mere list of rooms into a mean- 
ingful, functional and aesthetic sequence. The starting-point for Schinkel is a court- 
yard (H) shaded by four plane trees with a marble fountain in the middle, connected 
to the colonnade L on the north side, and with living rooms arranged around it. Of 
these rooms Pliny mentions a quiet bedroom (I), which Schinkel leaves without win- 
dows, and a dining room (K), which he opens up to the courtyard via an archway. 
According to Pliny, room M is also linked with colonnade L, and is at the same time 
»shaded by ... the neighbouring plane tree«. As this room has a marble parapet and 
naturalistic paintings, and is the only one whose walls Pliny describes, Schinkel felt 
that it should be seen as important, so he placed it in the middle of the villa. He was 
then able to relate this room’s shade from plane trees to the plane trees in the court- 
yard, and to link the two rooms with a double set of columns.5° 

Both Hirt and Schinkel decided that the villa must have two storeys because 
stairs are mentioned so frequently. These stairs lead to accommodation on the upper 
floors, which for their part again provide views over the various landscapes (pl. 3, X?, 
X3), into the court with plane trees (X‘) and over the hippodrome (Y¥, Z). The apart- 
ments protrude asymmetrically from the main building as a section in their own 
right, as a counterpart to the group of rooms for bathing on the east side. So here the 
arrangement of the rooms is determined by the various views, and this applies to an 
even greater extent to the arrangement of the dining room (A’), the hall (W) and the 
cryptoporticus underneath it (pl. 2, W’).5* Pliny’s description is based on the views 
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den er durch eine Arkade zum Hof 6ffnet. Das Zimmer M steht laut Plinius ebenfalls 
im Zusammenhang mit dem Saéulengang L und ist zugleich »griinlich von dem 
zundachst stehenden Platanus beschatlet«. Da dieses Zimmer mil einer Marmorbrii- 
stung und naturalistischen Malereien ausgestattet und tiberhauplt das einzige ist, 
dessen Wande Plinius beschreibl, lag es fiir Schinkel nahe, es als wichtig zu betrach- 
ten und in der Mitte der Villa zu plazieren. So konnte er dann auch die Beschattung 
dieses Raumes durch Platanen auf die Platanen des Hofes bezichen und beide Riume 
durch eine doppelte Saulenslellung mileinander verbinden.>> 

Die Zweigeschossigkeil der Villa ergibt sich sowohl fiir Hirt als auch fiir Schin- 
kel aus der mehrfachen Erwahnung von Treppen. Diese Treppen fiihren zu Wohnun- 
gen im ObergeschoB, die ihrerseits wieder Blicke in die verschiedenen Landschaflen 
(TP. 3, X?, X5), in den Platanenhof (X') und auf das Hippodrom (Y, Z) gewdhren. Die 
Wohnungen treten asymmetrisch als eigener Trakt aus dem Hauptbau heraus und 
bilden das Pendant zur Raumgruppe der Bader auf der Ostseite. Ist also auch hier die 
Anlage der Réume von den verschiedenen Ausblicken bestimmt, so trifft dies in noch 
starkerem MaBe fiir die Anordnung des Speisesaals (A’), der Halle (W) und des sich 
unter ibr befindenden Kryptoportikus (Tf. 2, W’) zu.** Plinius’ Beschreibung geht von 
den Ausblicken und den Natureinfliissen auf die Raume aus, was die Rekonstruktion 
aber nicht erleichtert, da er hier einen neuen Abschnitt seines Briefes beginnt und 
den vorigen mit den Worten abschlieBt, daB er bislang nur die Ansicht von vorn be- 
schrieben habe (»Haec facies, hic usus a fronte«). Dies mu8 um so mehr verwirren, 
als Plinius danach auf Bauten und Raume »an der Seite« eingeht. 

Da Schinkel trotz der Freiheiten, die er sich gegeniiber der Hirtschen Rekon- 
struktion nimmt, noch einem symmetrischen Schema verhaftet ist, muBte er bei en- 
ger Anlehnung an den Text von Plinius eine besondere Lésung suchen. Er fand sie 
darin, daB er - entfernt vergleichbar der Rekonstruktion von Marquez - die Villa 
nicht auf ein ebenes Gelande stellt, sondern der amphitheatralischen Situation ent- 
sprechend ein nach Siiden ansteigendes Gelande annimmt. In diese Situation ist die 
Villa so eingebettet, daB das Bodenniveau der Siidseite auf das ErdgeschoBniveau ab- 
gegraben ist, so daB sich hier die amphitheatralische Gesamtsituation nochmals im 
Kleinen wiederholt. Im Freien ist dieses Niveau durch lange Freitreppen erschlossen, 
die die Seitenfluchten des Hauptgebaudes in die Landschaft fortsetzen und oben in 
luftigen, von Wein berankten Lauben weitergefiihrt werden. Allerdings zeigt Schin- 
kel weder in der Perspektive noch in Grundri8 und Schnitt, wie er sich den siid- 
lichen Abschlu8 dieser Situation vorstellte. In dem nach Osten gerichteten Schnitt 
(Tf. 5) werden diese Hanglage und der stufenweise Aufbau der Villa von Norden nach 
Siiden deutlich. Uber der Substruktion geht der Schnitt durch den bemalten Raum 
(Tf. 2, M) im Untergescho8, der in seinem Hintergrund durch eine Saulenstellung 
den Blick auf den Platanenhof freigibt. Nach Norden schlieBen sich die beiden hin- 
tereinander gelagerten Hallen (Tf. 2, A, L) an, bevor Freitreppen zum Parterre mit 
dem Buchsbaumgarten und zur Wiese (E) mit dem tiberdeckten Gang aus Hecken- 
werk (F) weiterfiihren. Im ObergeschoB und nach Siiden geht der Schnitt durch die 
Halle im Norden (C’), dann durch den Speisesaal (A’) und eine weitere Sommerhalle 
(TE. 3, W). 

Wie beim bemalten Raum (Tf. 2, M) hat sich Schinkel beim Speisesaal (Tf. 3, A’) 
nicht deshalb zu einer Rekonstruktion in besonderen Formen (Tonnengewéilbe, Apsis 
mit Kuppelkalotte, Figurennischen) entschlossen, weil Plinius diese Raume als auf- 
wendig und prachtvoll beschrieben hat oder sie eine zentrale Funktion im Gefiige 
der Villa einnehmen. Vielmehr leiteten ihn beim bemalten Raum seine mittige Stel- 
lung zwischen dem Platanenhof und dem altitalienischen Atrium und beim Speise- 
saal und der Halle die verschiedenen Ausblicke auf die Weinberge, und starker noch 
die Art, wie Plinius diese Ausblicke beschreibt. Den Speisesaal durchstrémt der Wind 
aus den apenninischen Talern, die Fenster geben fiir die auf der im Halbrund gefiihr- 
ten Liegebank Speisenden den Blick auf die Weinberge frei, und durch die Tiir hat 
man ebenfalls einen durch die Halle geleileten und somit doppelt gerahmten Blick 
auf die Reben. Noch eindringlicher ist das Bild von der Halle aus: Man kann die 
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from the rooms and nature’s influence on them, bul this does not make the recon- 
struction any easier, as he starts a new section here and concludes the previous one 
simply by saying that so far he had only described the view from the front (»Haec fa- 
cies, hic usus a fronte«). This is made all the more confusing as Pliny then goes into 
buildings and rooms »on the side«. 

Despite the liberties that he allows himself vis-a-vis Hirt’s reconstruction, he is 
still trapped in a symmetrical scheme, and so he had to find a special solution based 
on a close reading of Pliny’s text. He found this - in a way that is distantly compar- 
able with Marquez’s reconstruction — by not placing the villa on a level sile, but al- 
lowing the site to slope upwards lo the south, appropriately to the situation in an am- 
phitheatre. The villa is set in this situation in such a way that ground level on the 
south side is excavated to the level of the ground floor, so thal the greater amphithea- 
tre is repeated here on a small scale. Outside the villa, access to this level is by long 
flights of outdoor steps that continue the side lines of the building into the country- 
side and are continued above by airy vine-clad arbours. However, Schinkel did not 
show how he imagined the southern conclusion of this situation, either in the per- 
spective view or the floor plan and section. This sloping situation and the stepped 
structure of the villa from north to south is clear in the east-facing section (pl. 3). 
Above the substructure, the section runs through the painted room (pl. 2, M) on the 
ground floor, which opens up a view of the courtyard with plane trees in the back- 
ground. The two halls arranged one behind the other (pl. 2, A, L), are adjacent on the 
north side, and then outdoors steps lead on to the ground floor with the box-tree gar- 
den and to the meadow (E), with a passage roofed with hedging (F). On the upper 
floor and towards the south the section runs through the hall in the north (C’), then 
through the dining room (A’) and another summer gallery (pl. 3, W). 

As in the case of the painted room (pl. 2, M), Schinkel did not decide on recon- 
struction using particular forms (barrel vault, apse with calotte, statue niches) for 
the dining room (pl. 5, A’) because Pliny described these rooms as lavish and mag- 
nificent or because they play a central part in the structure of the villa. In the case of 
the painted room, he was motivated much more by its central position between the 
plane tree courtyard and the old-Italian atrium, and in the case of the dining room 
and the hall by the various views of the vineyards, and even more strongly by the 
way in which Pliny describes these views. The wind from the Apennine valleys flows 
through the dining room, the windows give diners on the semicircular couch a view 
of the vineyards, and through the door there is also a view of the vines, this time 
through the hall, and thus doubly framed. The image seen from the hall is even more 
striking: you can not only see the vineyards, you feel you could touch them. Schinkel 
is able to depict this very motif because of the height variation on the south side: the 
vineyards seem to be so near to the viewer because he is on the same level as them. 
The vines are tangibly close, and yet some distance away. Schinkel must have been 
particularly attracted by motifs of this kind when devising his reconstructions. The 
excavation on the south side also enables him to construct a lower gallery (pl. 2, W’) 
according to the text: this cryptoporticus is described as a cellar-like building that 
remains perfectly cool even in summer, as it is entirely unventilated. Schinkel separ- 
ates this gallery, which has access to the rooms in the villa at only a few points, from 
the vineyard with a set of tightly placed, plain piers. He retains this tight arrange- 
ment for the arches on the upper floor, but lends them extra dignity by placing half- 
columns in front of them, which further clarifies the cryptoporticus’s character as a 
subordinate room, a cellar. 

Schinkel’s enthusiasm for conveying Pliny’s idea of his villas is diametrically op- 
posed to Hirt’s modest efforts to position all the rooms logically in the building as a 
whole. This applies particularly to the Laurentinum. The basic disposition of the 
villa is described less ambiguously, and there is also precise information about the 
sequence of the main rooms and about floor levels in the villa as a whole, which 
means that all the reconstructions of this villa are the same as far as the arrange- 
ment of the rooms is concerned. At first glance, Schinkel’s Laurentinum looks like a 
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Weinberge nicht nur sehen, sondern man glaubt, sie beriihren zu k6nnen. Durch den 
Gelandesprung im Siiden gelingt es Schinkel, genau dieses Motiv darzustellen: Die 
Weinberge scheinen dem Herausblickenden deshalb so nah zu sein, weil er sich mit 
ihnen auf einer Ebene befindet. Die Weinreben sind greifbar nahe und doch weit ent- 
fernt. Es sind solche Motive, die Schinkel bei seiner Rekonstruktion besonders ge- 
reizt haben miissen. Zudem gelingt es ihm, durch die Abgrabung im Siiden eine un- 
tere Halle (Tf. 2, W’) dem Text gemaB zu rekonstruieren: Dieser Kryptoportikus sei 
ein kellerartiges Gewélbe, das selbst im Sommer eisig kiihl bleibe, da es von jeder 
Beliiftung ausgeschlossen ist. Schinkel schottet diese Halle, die an nur wenigen Stel- 
len Durchgange zu den Réumen der Villa besitzt, mit einer engen, schlichten Pfeiler- 
stellung gegen den Weinberg ab. Im Obergescho8 behAlt er die enge Arkadenstellung 
bei, nobilitiert sie jedoch durch vorgelegte Halbséulen, wodurch der Charakter des 
Kryptoportikus als untergeordneter Raum, als Keller, noch deutlicher wird. 

Hirts niichternem Bemiihen, allen Raumen eine logische Position im Gesamtbau 
zuzuordnen, steht Schinkels Begeisterung, in seinem Entwurf Plinius’ Idee dieser 
Villen zu vermitteln, diametral gegeniiber. Dies trifft besonders auf das Laurentinum 
zu. Die Gesamtdisposition der Villa ist eindeutiger geschildert, und es gibt auch fiir 
die Abfolge der Hauptraume und die Geschossigkeit der ganzen Anlage prazise An- 
gaben, so da8 sich alle Rekonstruktionen dieser Villa in der Gesamtdisposition glei- 
chen. Schinkels Laurentinum erscheint auf den ersten Blick wie eine Kompilation 
der Rekonstruktionen von Krubsacius und Hirt. Gegeniiber der von Krubsacius ist 
seine Anlage komprimiert, wahrend sie gegenitiber Hirts kompakter Rekonstruktion 
aufgelockert erscheint. In der Anlage der beiden dreigeschossigen Tiirme (Tf. 5, Nr. 
24, 25) und dem zwischen diesen und Plinius’ privater Wohnung (33-40) vermitteln- 
den Portikus (31) folgt Schinkel dem Archaologen Hirt. Aber wahrend man dessen 
Rekonstruktion die Miihe ansehen kann, die er bei der Anordnung aller von Plinius 
erwahnten Raume in einem geschlossenen langsrechteckigen Bau hatte, erlaubt sich 
Schinkel durch einen offenen Grundrif alle Freiheit. Diese Freiheit nimmt er sich je- 
doch nur aus dem einen Grund, die Beziehungen der Réume zur Natur, so wie Pli- 
nius sie schildert, darzustellen. Dabei lést er sich noch starker als bei der Rekon- 
struktion des Tusculanums von jeglichem Schematismus und jeglicher Bindung an 
eine Symmetrieachse. Daf dies aber nicht deshalb geschah, um der Anlage und be- 
sonders der Fassade zum Meer ein vielgliedriges und lebhaftes Aussehen zu verlei- 
hen, sondern um den Raumcharakterisierungen des Plinius gerecht zu werden, ver- 
deutlicht ein Vergleich mit der Meerfassade der Rekonstruktion von Krubsacius. Der 
Dresdner Architekt hatte namlich diese Fassade mit einzelnen Pavillons so geglie- 
dert, da links und rechts eines zentralen dreiachsigen tempelartigen Mittelpavillons 
je zwei im Halbkreis vorspringende eingeschossige und jeweils in der Mitte zwi- 
schen diesen dreiachsige, tiber einer Attika giebelbekrénte Pavillons angeordnet 
sind, die durch dreiachsige Fliigel miteinander verbunden werden. So ergibt sich 
eine an barocke Fassaden erinnernde Gliederung im Rhythmus a-b-c-b-a-b-d-b-a-b- 
c-b-a, die dadurch modifiziert ist, daB die Pavillons (a, c, d) eigene Pultdacher besit- 
zen. In Schinkels meerseitiger Fassade kénnen diese Pavillons wiederentdeckt wer- 
den, nur mit dem gravierenden Unterschied, daB jeder Pavillon anders gestaltet ist. 
Es gibt keine Mittensymmetrie mehr, und die ruhige Geschlossenheit der Fassade re- 
sultiert aus der Ponderation von aufwendig gestalteten Pavillons zu den Tiirmen und 
durch sehr zurtickhaltende Motivwiederholungen. Dieser gestalterische Aufwand er- 
klart sich jedoch nicht aus Schinkels Verlangen nach einer formal interessanten Fas- 
sade nach dem Varietas-Prinzip, sondern allein aus Plinius’ Brief. Es geht um die 
Ausblicke und die Beriicksichtigung des Sonnenlaufs: Der bis nahe an den Strand 
vorspringende Speisesaal (4) ist auf drei Seiten mit hohen Fenstertiiren versehen, 
aus denen dem Betrachter das Meer jeweils in einer anderen Gestalt erscheint. Wie 
sehr Schinkel dem antiken Text folgt und wie sehr er bemiiht ist, dem Text durch 
seine Architektur gerecht zu werden, zeigt sich an der in einem runden Kopfbau 
mindenden Raumgruppe 6stlich des Speisesaals (6-10). Das kleine Zimmer (6) 
habe, so Plinius, ein Fenster, in das die Morgensonne scheint, und ein zweites Fens- 
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compilation from Krubsacius’s and Hirl’s reconstructions. Compared with Krub- 
sacius’s, his version is compressed, then compared with Hirl’s compact reconstruc- 
tion, it seems to have opened up. Schinkel follows the archaeologist Hirt in his plac- 
ing of the two three-storey towers (pl. 5, nos. 24, 25) and the gallery (31) 
communicating between these and Pliny’s private accommodation (33-40). But in 
Hirl’s case, we can see how difficult he found it to fit all the rooms mentioned by 
Pliny into a closed rectangular structure, while Schinkel’s open floor plan allows 
him every possible freedom. But he opts for this freedom for one reason only, and 
that is to show how the rooms relate lo nature as described by Pliny. But here, even 
more strongly than in the Tusculanum reconstruction, he excludes any hint of cyni- 
cism or commitment to a symmetrical axis. But comparison with Krubsacius’s re- 
construction of the facade facing the sea makes it quite clear that this was not done 
to make the set of buildings and particularly the sea-facing fagade look multi-faceted 
and lively, but to do justice to Pliny’s descriptions of the space. In fact the Dresden 
architect had articulated this fagade with individual pavilions like this: two single- 
storey pavilions, each protruding in a semicircle, are arranged to the right and left of 
a central, temple-like pavilion with three axes, and between each of the former two 
are pavilions with three axes topped by gables above an attic storey, and linked by 
wings with three axes. This produces articulation reminiscent of a Baroque facade in 
the rhythm a-b-c-b-a-b-d-b-a-b-c-b-a, modified by the fact that the pavilions (a,c,d) 
have their own shed roofs. These pavilions are also to be found in Schinkel’s sea-fac- 
ing facade, but with the important difference that each pavilion is designed differ- 
ently. There is no more central symmetry, and the calm unity of the fagade is 
achieved by balancing lavishly designed pavilions against the towers, and by very re- 
strained repetition of motifs. But this creative effort is not based on Schinkel’s desire 
for a formal fagade following the principle of varietas, but simply on Pliny’s letter. It 
is about views and the passage of the sun: the dining room (4), which protrudes al- 
most to the beach, has high french windows on three sides, from which viewers can 
see the sea in a different form each time. There is a group of rooms ending in a 
round structure east of the dining room (6-10) that shows how closely Schinkel fol- 
lows the ancient text and how concerned he is to do it justice with his architecture. 
According to Pliny, the little room has a window into which the morning sun shines, 
and a second window that gets the evening sun. The latter has a view of the sea. 
Schinkel meets this description by inventing a hexagonal room with a tripartite win- 
dow on each of the eastern and western diagonal sides. With the exception of small 
door apertures, the other sides of these rooms are closed, so that the room does in- 
deed have only morning and evening sunshine. A certain symmetry is maintained in 
this room, but Schinkel goes even further in the library, which is described as a 
vaulted room. As Pliny writes that the windows in this room benefit from the sun all 
day, Schinkel designs a circular room, whose six windows, placed closely together, 
follow the path of the sun from east to west. Schinkel balances the asymmetrical ar- 
rangement of windows that this produces with a small statue niche and another win- 
dow on the northwestern side. For the bedroom (9), which corresponds with the hex- 
agonal room and is not described in any detail by Pliny, Schinkel designs a room 
ending in semicircular conches, lit only from the door to the linking passage (10), 
which can be heated, and thus ideally fulfilling the function of a bedroom. 

There was no precedent for a group of rooms designed in this way in either an- 
cient or modern architecture. Schinkel follows only Pliny’s text, and invents a floor 
plan explained exclusively by the text, and owes nothing to any convention. He had 
to take into account that he would not be able to link this group of rooms to the adja- 
cent servants’ accommodation satisfactorily. Here two flights of steps form a link 
with the atrium, which bulges out to the southwest on five sides, in other words an- 
other solution that is unconventional, but not aesthetically satisfying. Schinkel also 
introduced light, air and sun and specific ancient ideas of space into other areas of 
the Laurentinum in his reconstruction. A room that Pliny called a »moderate sized 
eating room« (13) is distinguished by four columns placed freely in the corners of the 
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ter, in das die Abendsonne fallt. Durch das letztere k6nne man auf das Meer 
schauen. Schinkel erfindet, um dieser Beschreibung zu gentigen, einen sechseckigen 
Raum, der an den schragen Seiten im Osten und im Westen durch je ein dreiteiliges 
Fenster gedffnet ist. Die weiteren Seiten dieses Raumes sind bis auf kleine Turdoff- 
nungen geschlossen, so daB die Sonne tatséchlich nur morgens und abends in den 
Raum fallt. Ist in diesem Raum noch eine gewisse Symmetrie gewahrt, so geht Schin- 
kel in dem als Bibliothek bezeichneten gew6lbten Raum (8) einen Schritt weiter. Da 
es im Text von Plinius heiBt, daB alle Fenster dieses Raumes dem Lauf der Sonne fol- 
gen, entwirft Schinkel einen runden Raum, dessen in engem Abstand gestellte sechs 
Fenster von Ost nach West den Weg der Sonne nachbilden. Die dadurch entstehende 
asymmetrische Anordnung der Fenster gleicht Schinkel am AuSenbau durch eine 
kleine Figurennische und ein weiteres Fenster im Nordwesten aus. Fiir das Schlaf- 
zimmer (9), das mit dem sechseckigen Zimmer korrespondiert und von Plinius nicht 
weiter charakterisiert wird, entwirft Schinkel einen in halbrunden Konchen enden- 
den Raum, der nur iiber die Tiir zum beheizbaren Zwischengang (10) belichtet wird, 
also die Funktion eines Schlafzimmers bestens erfiillt. 

Fir eine derart gestaltete Raumgruppe gab es weder in der antiken noch in der 
modernen Architektur ein Vorbild. Schinkel folgt allein dem Text von Plinius und er- 
findet einen GrundriB, der sich ausschlieBlich aus dem Text erklart und keinen Kon- 
ventionen verpflichtet ist. Dabei muBte er in Kauf nehmen, daB die Anbindung dieser 
Raumgruppe an die anschlieBenden Raumlichkeiten, die fiir das Personal vorgese- 
hen sind, nur unbefriedigend gelést werden konnte. Zwei Treppenlaufe vermitteln 
hier zu dem Atrium, das nach Stidwesten fiinfseitig ausgebaucht ist, also ebenfalls zu 
einer unkonventionellen, aber asthetisch nicht tiberzeugenden Lésung gebracht ist. 
Auch in anderen Bereichen des Laurentinums hat Schinkel sowohl Licht, Luft und 
Sonne als auch spezifische antike Raumideen in seine Rekonstruktion eingebracht. 
Ein von Plinius als »maBiger EBsaal« (13) bezeichneter Raum ist durch vier frei in die 
Raumecken gestellte Sdulen ausgezeichnet und kann als Bezug auf die »oecus co- 
rinthius« bei Vitruv (VI, 5) verstanden werden. Das Kabinett (Zotheca, 35) des Privat- 
bereichs rekonstruiert Schinkel als ein Polygon von sieben Seiten eines Zehnecks. Er 
sucht also eine architektonische Entspechung zu Plinius’ Bemerkung, »so viel Fens- 
ter, so viel verschiedene Aussichten«. Das Bett und die zwei Armstiihle, die hier im 
GrundriB eingetragen sind, folgen dem Brief von Plinius, indem das FuBende des 
Bettes gegen das Meer, seine Riickenlehne gegen die Villa und sein Kopfende gegen 
die Waldungen gerichtet ist. 

Mit Ausnahme dieses Raumes und des bemalten Zimmers behandelt Schinkel 
die Ausstattung der Raume sehr zuriickhaltend. Da aber Plinius sich in seinen Brie- 
fen mit den erwabnten Ausnahmen nicht tiber die Ausgestaltung seiner Villen 
auBert, lag es auch fiir Schinkel nahe, etwa im Schnitt der toskanischen Villa nur 
skizzenhaft Motive der Wand- und Deckendekoration anzugeben. Hirt hatte beklagt, 
daB Plinius’ Villen keine »Prachttheile« enthalten, wie sie aus den entsprechenden 
Kapiteln Vitruvs bekannt waren: »Es ist hiebei weder die Rede von Basiliken, Co- 
rinthischen und Aegyptischen Speisesdlen, noch von Bibliotheken, Bildersdlen und 
Museen; nicht von Vogelhausern, und kostbaren Fischteichen. Nur wird hie und da 
der Gebrauch des Marmors erwahnt.« Hirt breitet hier seine aus Vitruv und anderen 
antiken Autoren gewonnenen Kenntnisse tiber die Ausstattung rémischer Villen 
aus und muBte bei seiner Rekonstruktion der Villen recht enttaéuscht sein, daB die- 
se doch einem reichen Staatsmann gehérenden Bauten offensichtlich ohne solche 
Prachtréume auskamen. 

Hirt entgeht dabei, da es Plinius’ Hauptthema ja nicht war, eine Beschreibung 
seiner Villen zu geben, sondern daB das Verhaltnis der Architektur zur Natur das ei- 
gentliche Thema seiner Landhauser und seiner Briefe ist. AusschlieBlich auf die Re- 
konstruktion der Architektur gerichtet, muBte Hirt dieser Hauptaspekt der Briefe 
verborgen bleiben. Ja, Hirt bewegt sich noch einen Schritt weiter weg von der Inten- 
tion von Plinius, indem er die Gartenanlagen nicht in seine Rekonstruktion einbe- 
zieht und somit der Architektur ibren Bezug zur freien und zur gestalteten Natur 
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room, and could also be seen as a reference to the »oecus corinthius« in Vitruvius 
(VI, 5). Schinkel reconstructs the cabinet (Zotheca, 35) in the private area as a poly- 
gon of seven sides of a decagon. Thus he is looking for something to correspond ar- 
chitecturally with Pliny’s remark »so many different views, seen from so many differ- 
ent windows«. The bed and two armchairs included in the floor plan here follow 
Pliny’s letter in that the foot of the bed faces the sea, the back faces the villa and the 
head faces the woods. ; 

With the exception of this room and the painted room, Schinkel treats the deco- 
ration and furnishings very reticently. But as Pliny says nothing about these matters, 
with the exceptions mentioned, it made sense for Schinkel to give only sketchy mo- 
tifs for the wall and ceiling decoration in the Tuscan villa, for example. Hirt had 
complained that the villas do not have any »magnificent parts« of the kind mentioned 
in the appropriate chapters of Vitruvius: »Here there is no mention neither of basili- 
cas, Corinthian and Egyptian dining rooms, nor of libraries, picture galleries and 
museums; not of aviaries and expensive fish-ponds. Only here and there is the use of 
marble mentioned.« Here Hirt is showing off his knowledge, gained from Vitruvius 
and other ancient authors, about the furnishing of Roman villas; he must have been 
very disappointed, when reconstructing the villas, that these buildings, which did af- 
ter all belong to a rich statesman, obviously managed without such magnificent 
rooms. 

Here Hirt misses the point that Pliny was not principally concerned to describe 
his villas, but that the actual theme of his country houses and his letters is how ar- 
chitecture relates to nature. As he was exclusively interested in reconstructing the 
architecture, Hirt must have missed this aspect of the letters. In fact, Hirt moves a 
step further away from Pliny’s intentions by not including the gardens in his recon- 
struction, thus depriving architecture of its links with designed gardens and the open 
countryside. Hirt’s reason for not taking this relationship into account in his recon- 
structions lies in his complete rejection of the formal garden as described by Pliny. 
Planes with ivy winding round their trunks and fruit trees reminiscent of genuine 
country life might just have found favour with him. But box trees trimmed into all 
kind of shapes - sometimes like letters of the alphabet, sometimes like animals, 
sometimes into pyramids, sometimes into steps -, flowerbeds bordered by box-tree 
hedges, cypresses planted in rows, large and small lawns, little trees kept artificially 
small, and then all this artificiality placed in the larger forms of the hippodrome, in 
square or rectangular fields — at the back of his mind, Hirt just could not approve of 
all this in terms of the ideal landscape garden, and did not feel that it was worth 
showing. And yet Hirt is enough of an historian to acknowledge the importance of 
Pliny’s garden description for the history of European gardening in his commentary 
on the letters, even though the outcome is entirely negative. All he will admit as ac- 
ceptable garden decoration are fountains and other »living water<, large green areas, 
shady trees and flowery meadows. Hirt does not refuse to applaud the stibadium and 
the cubiculum cum zotheca on the edge of the Tusculanum hippodrome: »Neat little 
buildings, covered with plants like the vine, and furnished inside for resting or also 
for the enjoyment of a simple meal, will always be welcome in any sort of garden.«* 

Schinkel was also fascinated by the idea of the stibadium in the hippodrome op- 
posite the cubiculum, and he devoted a separate sheet to this part of the Tuscan villa. 
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nimmt. Der Grund fiir Hirt, diesen Bezug nicht in den Rekonstruktionen zu beriick- 
sichtigen, liegt in seiner vélligen Ablehnung des formalen Gartens, wie ihn Plinius 
beschreibt. Platanen, deren Stéamme mil Efeu umrankt sind, und Obstbaume, die an 
unverfalschtes Landleben erinnern, mogen vielleicht noch sein Gefallen gefunden 
haben. Jedoch in lausenderlei Gestalt verschnittene Buchsbaumstauden - einmal in 
Buchslaben, einmal in Tierfiguren, einmal in Pyramiden, einmal in Treppen -, in 
Buchsbaumhecken eingefaSte Blumenbeete, in Reihen gepflanzle Zypressen, kleine 
und grofe Rasenflachen, kiinstlich niedrig gehaltene Baumchen und diese Kiinst- 
lichkeiten wiederum in die geometrischen GroBformen des Hippodroms, in quadrati- 
sche oder rechteckige Felder gestellt, all dies konnte Hirt mit dem Ideal des Land- 
schaftsgartens im Hinterkopf freilich nicht gutheifen und erachtete es als nicht 
darstellungswiirdig. Dennoch ist Hirt Historiker genug, um in seinem Kommentar zu 
den Briefen die Bedeutung der Gartenbeschreibung von Plinius fiir die Geschichte 
der europdischen Gartenkunst zu wtirdigen, wenn auch mit einem tiberwiegend ne- 
gativen Ergebnis. Lediglich Springbrunnen und anderes »lebendiges Wasser«, groBe 
griine Partien, schattenreiche Baume und blumige Wiesen mag er als Zierde eines 
Garten zulassen. Auch dem Stibadium und dem Cubiculum cum Zotheca am Rande 
des Hippodroms des Tusculanums méchte Hirt seinen Beifall nicht versagen: »Kleine 
nette Baue, mit Pflanzen, wie die Rebe ist, tiberwachsen und im Inneren zum Ausru- 
hen, oder auch fiir den GenuB eines kleinen Mahles eingerichtet, werden immer bei 
jeder Gartenanlage willkommen seyn.«55 

Auch Schinkel faszinierte die Idee des Stibadiums im Hippodrom gegeniiber 
dem Cubiculum, und er hat diesem Teil der toskanischen Villa ein eigenes Blatt ge- 
widmet. Wie die Vorzeichnungen im NachlaB zeigen, hat er lange um die Form des 
Stibadiums gerungen, bevor er die im Druck vorliegende Form fand (Tf. 4).5® Dabei 
entfernt er sich von der Beschreibung von Plinius, in der dieses mit komplizierten 
Wasserkiinsten ausgertistete Beispiel des rémischen Tafelluxus ausfiihrlich geschil- 
dert wird. Vier im Quadrat auf einem dreistufigen Sockel gestellte kannelierte Saulen 
tragen ein mit Weinlaub tiberwachsenes Gitter, von dem zur Linken ein Sonnensegel 
herabhangt. Dieses und die Weinreben beschatten ein tischartig erhobenes Wasser- 
bassin, um das auf drei Seiten steinerne Ruhebetten gestellt sind, von denen man im 
Liegen die auf Schiffchen heranschwimmenden Speisen genieBen kann. Als plasti- 
schen Schmuck hat Schinkel dem Wasserbassin einen Fries mit Zentauren und Sire- 
nen vorgeblendet und die Kelchkapitelle der SAulen mit tanzenden Jiinglingen und 
Madchen umstellt. Links und rechts des Stibadiums, das vom Rund des Hippodroms 
wie von einer griinen Wand umschlossen wird, hat er zwei Rundbanke angeordnet, 
an deren Enden Quellnymphen sitzen und durch Léwenké6pfe sich Wasser in kleine 
Becken ergieBt. Schinkel verwertet hier Ideen, die er bereits in Charlottenhof ausge- 
fiihrt hatte und die er auch bei seinem Entwurf fiir das antike Landhaus in Charlot- 
tenhof nochmals aufgriff. Bei dieser 1840 in der Sammlung architektonischer Ent- 
wiirfe publizierten Anlage fiir den Kronprinzen setzt Schinkel viele Anregungen der 
Briefe von Plinius in ein nach funktionalen und reprasentativen Gesichtspunkten or- 
ganisiertes Haus um. Ausgefiihrt wurde von dieser bereits 1829 von Friedrich Wil- 
helm konzipierten Anlage ab 1836 jedoch nur das Hippodrom. 

Es ist hervorzuheben, da} Schinkel gegentiber Hirt der perspektivischen Ansicht 
der Villen in der Landschaft und der Gartengestaltung ebensoviel Aufmerksamkeit 
zuwendet wie der Architektur. Darin driicken sich nicht nur sein Wille zu einer még- 
lichst umfassenden Rekonstruktion und die Erkenntnis des Miteinanders von Natur 
und Architektur bei Plinius aus, sondern auch ein Generationenkonflikt. Fiir Hirt 
war die allgemeine Durchsetzung des Landschaftsgartens nach englischem Muster 
noch zu sehr mit dem Kampf gegen die verkrusteten Strukturen des Ancien régime 
verkniipfi, als daB es iam méglich schien, dem bei Plinius beschriebenen formalen 
Garten asthetische Qualitéten abzugewinnen. Fiir den zweiundzwanzig Jahre jiinge- 
ren Schinkel hingegen waren Elemente des geometrischen Gartens nach franzési- 
schem Muster kein Tabu mehr. Die Natiirlichkeit des Gartens nach englischem Mus- 
ler war bereits von Goethe in Triumph der Empfindsamkeit kritisch in Frage gestellt 
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As can be seen from the preliminary drawings among his unpublished papers, he 
wrestled with the shape of this stibadium for a long time before arriving at the 
printed version (pl. 4).°° Here he moves away from Pliny’s description, in which this 
example of lavish Roman eating habits and complicated tricks with water is pre- 
sented in great detail. Four fluted columns on a three-stepped base, arranged in a 
square, support vine-covered railings, from which an awning hangs down on the left. 
This and the vines provide shade for a table-like, raised pool of water around which 
stone couches are arranged on three sides, from which one can see the food arriving 
on little boats as one lies down. Schinkel provided the pool with centaurs and sirens 
as sculptural decoration, and surrounded the bell capitals of the columns with danc- 
ing youths and girls. He placed two round benches on the left and right of the stiba- 
dium, which is surrounded by the curved end of the hippodrome as if by a green 
wall; they have naiads sitting at their ends, and water pours into little pools from 
lions’ heads. Here Schinkel is exploiting ideas that he had already used in the Char- 
lottenhof and that he took up again in his design for the ancient country house in 
Charlottenhof. Schinkel used a number of ideas from Pliny’s letters for a building or- 
ganized on functional and prestigious lines for these buildings for the crown prince, 
published in the Sammlung architektonischer Entwiirfe in 1840. But all that was built 
of this complex from 1836, conceived by Friedrich Wilhelm as early as 1829, was the 
hippodrome. 

It must be stressed that in comparison with Hirt Schinkel pays as much attention 
to the perspective view of the villas in the landscape and in the garden design as he 
does to the architecture. Of course this expresses his desire to create as comprehen- 
sive a reconstruction as possible and to express his insights into Pliny’s juxtaposition 
of nature and architecture, but it expresses a generational conflict as well. For Hirt 
the general acceptance of the English-style landscape garden was still so strongly as- 
sociated with the struggle against the ossified structures of the ancien régime that it 
was impossible for him to see any aesthetic qualities in the formal gardens that Pliny 
describes. But for Schinkel, who was twenty-two years younger, elements of the geo- 
metrical French garden were no longer taboo. Goethe had already questioned the 
natural qualities of English landscape gardens critically in Triumph der Empfindsam- 
keit (Triumph of Sentiment), anticipating a discussion that came to a head in the 
1790s. A generation after an English-style garden had been created in Worlitz and 
celebrated as a milestone in the history of German horticulture, this ideal no longer 
counted for much. »How petty everything that is supposed to be wild and sublime in 
artificial parks and gardens seems, like rocks, waterfalls, ruins, when compared with 
reality! Therefore it seems more sensible to go to nature, rather than to make her 
come to herself in this laborious and miserable fashion.« August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel wrote this rejection of English landscape gardens in 1800.” The Dresden art his- 
torian Baron von Racknitz had triggered a lively discussion a few years earlier 
still in the Berlinische Monatsschrift with his »Gedanken tiber die ehemals gewohn- 
lichen regelmaBigen Franzésischen, und die itzt sogenannten Englischen Garten« 
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worden, womit er eine Diskussion vorwegnahm, die in den 90er Jahren des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts kulminierte. Eine Generation, nachdem in Worlilz das Gartenreich engli- 
scher Pragung entstanden und als ein Meilenstein in der Geschichte der Gartenkunst 
in Deutschland gefeiert worden war, galt dieses Ideal nicht mehr viel. »Wie kleinlich 
fallt immer in kiinstlichen Anlagen, was wild und erhaben sein soll, als Felsen, 
Stromfalle, Ruinen, gegen die Wirklichkeit aus! Es scheint also verstandiger, zur Na- 
tur hinzugehen, als sie auf eine miihsame und kiimmerliche Art zu sich herkommen 
zu lassen.« Diese Absage an den Landschaftsgarten englischer Pragung schrieb Au- 
gust Wilhelm Schlegel im Jahr 1800.*” Bereits einige Jahre zuvor hatte der Dresdner 
Kunstschriftsteller Baron von Racknitz in der Berlinischen Monatsschrift mit seinen 
»Gedanken tiber die ehemals gewohnlichen regelmaBigen Franzésischen, und die 
itzt sogenannten Englischen Garten« eine scharfe Diskussion ausgelést,°® die zwar 
noch zugunsten des englischen Gartens ausging, in der jedoch schon die Keime an- 
gelegt waren, die spatestens mit Schinkels Rekonstruktion der Garten von Plinius 
und seine Planung fiir die Anlagen von Charlottenhof zusammen mit Peter Joseph 
Lenné zur Bliite gebracht wurden. Geometrische Gartenanlagen galten von nun an 
nicht mehr per se als verwerflich, sondern konnten in landschaftlich gestaltete An- 
lagen einbezogen werden, wenn es die Gesamtplanung erforderte. Es bedeutet fiir 
Schinkel also keinen Tabubruch, wenn er sich mit Hingabe und Freude am Detail an 
die Rekonstruktion der Garten von Plinius macht. Die kiinstlich gestalteten Garten 
setzt Schinkel aber immer in Konfrontation zur Landschaft, die in gleicher Weise 
asthetisch wahrgenommen werden soll. 

Wie zuriickhaltend Schinkel trotz des von ihm gezeigten Reichtums der Garten- 
gestaltung seine Rekonstruktion angelegt hat, zeigt ein Vergleich mit den 1832 datier- 
ten Rekonstruktionen seines Schiilers Wilhelm Stier. Stier geht weit tiber den Text 
von Plinius hinaus und erfindet eine prachtvolle architektonische Anlage und einen 
reichen Garten. Die Rekonstruktion ist weniger auf archdologische Treue bedacht, 
sondern will vielmehr die Erfindungsgabe und den Ideenreichtum ihres Verfassers 
zur Schau stellen. Gleichwohl hat auch Stier Ergebnisse der neueren Forschungen 
und Grabungen in Pompeji einbezogen und besonders in der Ausmalung und Aus- 
stattung der Raume gezielt auf bekannte Antiken zuriickgegriffen. 

Die kurz hintereinander entstandenen Rekonstruktionen der drei Berliner Hirt, 
Schinkel und Stier zeigen in gewisser Weise das Spektrum der architektonischen 
MoOglichkeiten in den Jahren um 1830: Hirt steht noch ganz in der Tradition von Du- 
rand, der ja auch fiir Schinkel insbesondere beim Alten Museum von Bedeutung war. 
Stier setzt gegen diese architektonische Prosa ein Feuerwerk an Ideen, die ihn aber 
vom eigentlichen Gegenstand - den Briefen von Plinius — weit entfernen. Schinkel 
hat es dagegen vermocht, die Landschafts- und Architekturasthetik von Plinius in ei- 
ner Weise umzusetzen, dai man seine Entwiirfe weniger als Rekonstruktionen denn 
als kongeniale Umsetzungen einer literarischen Vorlage in Architektur bezeichnen 
mu. Ebensowenig wie die Briefe von Plinius bloBe Baubeschreibungen sind, wollen 
Schinkels Zeichnungen bloBe Rekonstruktionen sein. 

Bei der Betrachtung der Rekonstruktionen von Schinkel steigen vielmehr Bilder 
von idealen Landhadusern auf, von Landhdusern, die so kunstvoll komponiert sind 
wie die Briefe von Plinius und Gartenanlagen, die sich so wunderbar in die Land- 
schaft fiigen, wie von Plinius dem Leser vor Augen gefiihrt. DaB Schinkel dabei 
nichtsdestoweniger mit archdologischer Gewissenhaftigkeit vorging und sich nicht 
allein seiner Phantasie tiberlieB, ist ein 4uBerst bemerkenswerter Zug seiner Archi- 
tektur, der auch von seinen Entwiirfen fiir das Kénigsschlo§ auf der Akropolis und 
den Palast auf der Krim bestatigt wird. 
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Stier, Rekonstruktion des Laurenti- 
Plinius, 1852. AufriB. (Technische Uni- 
Berlin, Plansammlung der Universitats- 
1ek, Inv.-Nr. 7228.) 


Im Stier, reconstruction of the Lauren- 
Pliny, 1852. Elevation. (Technische Uni- 
Berlin, Plansammlung der Universitats- 
Inv.-Nr. 7228.) 


(Thoughts on the formerly customary regular French, and the now so-called English 
Gardens).5® This did come down in favour of the English garden, but contained the 
germs of ideas that were to blossom at the latest in Schinkel’s reconstruction of 
Pliny’s gardens and his plans, jointly with Peter Joseph Lenné, for the Charlottenhof 
grounds. From then on geometrical gardens were no longer considered reprehen- 
sible per se, but could be included in landscaped grounds if overall planning so re- 
quired. And so Schinkel was not breaking a taboo when he threw himself into recon- 
structing Pliny’s gardens with such devotion and delight in detail. But Schinkel 
always makes his artificially designed gardens confront the landscape, which is in- 
tended to be perceived aesthetically in just the same way. 

Comparison with the reconstructions dated 1832 by Schinkel’s pupil Wilhelm 


. Stier shows how Schinkel himself had gone about the reconstruction with consider- 


able reticence, despite the wealth of garden design that he had displayed. Stier goes 
well beyond Pliny’s text to invent sumptuous architecture and a lavish garden. His 
reconstruction is less concerned with being faithful to the architecture than with 
showing off the author’s inventiveness and wealth of ideas. Even so, Stier had in- 
cluded the results of recent research and excavation in Pompeii, and had deliberately 
drawn on familiar antiquities, particularly in the painting and design of the rooms. 

These three reconstructions, which followed close on each others’ heels, by the 
Berliners Hirt, Schinkel and Stier to an extent show the spectrum of architectural 
possibilities around 1830: Hirt is still completely within the tradition of Durand, who 
was important for Schinkel, in particular when he was designing the Altes Museum. 
Stier lets off a veritable firework display of ideas to be set against this architectural 
prose, but this takes him a long way from the actual subject - Pliny’s letters. Schin- 
kel, however, managed to translate Pliny’s aesthetic of landscape and architecture in 
such a way that his designs have to be called brilliant translations of a literary model 
into architecture rather than reconstructions. Pliny’s letters are anything but mere 
descriptions of buildings, and Schinkel’s drawings are intended to be anything but 
mere reconstructions. 

When looking at Schinkel’s reconstructions, we are much more likely to think of 
ideal country houses, country houses that are as artfully composed as Pliny’s letters, 
gardens that fit into the countryside as beautifully as Pliny showed them to his read- 
ers. The fact that Schinkel proceeded absolutely conscientiously in terms of archae- 
ology and did not simply rely on his imagination is a quite remarkable trait of his ar- 
chitecture that is also confirmed by his designs for the royal palace on the Acropolis 
and the palace in the Crimea. 
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Die Entwiirfe fiir einen Palast auf der Akropolis 


Die Rekonstruktion der Plinius-Villen war fiir Schinkel mehr als nur eine akademi- 
sche Ubung, in der er seine Kenntnisse der antiken Architektur anwenden und aus- 
breiten konnte. Sie war ihm wichtig zur Klarung von Wege- und Blickbeziehungen 
innerhalb einer komplexen raumlichen Anlage und zur Klarung von Wechselwirkun- 
gen zwischen Architektur, Garten und offener Landschaft. Die kaiserzeitliche Asthe- 
tik, die in den Briefen des Plinius manifest ist, lieferte ihm dabei die Leitgedanken. 
Denn trotz des parataktischen Aufbaus der Briefe - Plinius beschreibt Raum auf 
Raum - erkannte Schinkel, da die eigentliche Qualitat der Villen von Plinius nicht in 
der Addition von autarken Einzelraumen besteht, sondern darin, wie diese Raume ge- 
staltet sind, wie sich diese Raume zueinander und zu Garten und Landschaft verhal- 
ten und wie sie durch diese Interaktionen ein Ganzes ergeben, das mehr ist als die 
Summe seiner Teile. Dabei lieB er sich bei der Gestaltung der Raume alle Freiheit, um 
sein Verstandnis eines idealen antiken Landhauses tiber das archaologisch Verifizier- 
bare hinaus auszudriicken und zugleich experimentell neue Raumfolgen auf ihre 
Tauglichkeit zu tiberpriifen. Dies alles war freilich nur im fiktiven Bereich der Rekon- 
struktion nach einer literarischen Vorlage méglich. Sobald eine solche ideale Archi- 
tektur fiir einen realen Ort und einen realen Auftraggeber entworfen werden sollte, 
hieB es, strengere MaBstabe anzulegen. Es muBten die reprasentativen Funktionen 
und die Wohnqualitat beriicksichtigt werden, es mute auf die Geschichte des Ortes 
und die Verkniipfungen mit der real vorhandenen Architektur und Landschaft einge- 
gangen werden, und es waren die Moglichkeit der praktischen Ausfiihrbarkeit im 
Auge zu behalten. 

All dies gilt im besonderen fiir die ab 1825 in Charlottenhof entstandenen Bauten 
des Schlosses, des Hofgartnerhauses und der R6mischen Bader, die in enger Zusam- 
menarbeit mit dem preuBischen Kronprinzen, Friedrich Wilhelm (IV.), konzipiert 
wurden. All dies gilt aber auch fiir den Entwurf eines kéniglichen Palastes auf der 
Akropolis in Athen (Tf. 7-16), denn in der Weise, wie Schinkel das Projekt anging 
und wie er es umsetzte, verbindet sich hier das Ideal eines romantischen SchloBbaus 
mit eingehenden Uberlegungen zur praktischen Realisierbarkeit. Allerdings hat 
Schinkel, nachdem das Projekt in Athen abgelehnt worden war, seinem Kollegen Leo 
von Klenze in Miinchen gestanden, dafi dieser Entwurf nur eine »Gefalligkeits- 
Sachex fiir den Kronprinzen und »der ganze Gedanke nichts weiter als ein schéner 
Traum« gewesen sei.°? Klenze hatte in seinen Memorabilien die Entwiirfe als im 
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20. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Charlottenhof, Pots- 
dam. Schlo8. (Photo: Reinhard Gérner.) 

21. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Charlottenhof, Pots- 
dam. Hofgirtnerhaus. (Photo: Reinhard Gérner.) 


20. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Charlottenhof, Pots- 
dam. Palace. (Photo: Reinhard Gorner.) 

21. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Charlottenhof, Pots- 
dam. Hofgirtnerhaus. (Photo: Reinhard Gérner.) 


The designs for a palace on the Acropolis 


For Schinkel, reconstructing the Pliny villas was more than just an academic exer- 
cise in which he could apply and display his knowledge of ancient architecture. They 
were important to him as a means of clarifying relationships between paths and 
routes in a complex spatial situation and of analysing the interplay between architec- 
ture, gardens and open countryside. His principal guidelines came from the imperial 
Roman aesthetic that is manifest in Pliny’s letters. Even though the letters are struc- 
tured paratactically — Pliny describes one room after another — Schinkel realized that 
the actual quality of Pliny’s villas did not lie in an accumulation of autonomous sin- 
gle rooms, but in the way in which these rooms are designed, how they relate to each 
other and to garden and landscape, and how these interactions produce a whole that 
is more than the sum of its parts. When designing the rooms, he allowed himself 
every freedom in expressing his idea of an ideal ancient country house, while at the 
same time experimentally testing the validity of new spatial sequences. Of course all 
this was possible only in the imaginary realms of reconstruction on the basis of a lit- 
erary model. As soon as ideal architecture of this kind had to be designed for a real 
location and a real client, then more rigorous standards had to be applied. Attention 
had to be paid to prestigious functions, the history of the location and links with ex- 
isting architecture and landscape have to be considered, and he had to keep his eye 
on the practicalities of implementation. 

All this is particularly true of the SchloB, the Hofgartnerhaus and the Roman 
Baths, buildings at Charlottenhof dating from 1825 onwards, conceived in close co- 
operation with the Prussian Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm (IV). But all this is also 
true of the design for a royal palace on the Acropolis in Athens (pl. 7-16), because the 
way in which Schinkel approached and implemented the project combines the ideal 
of a Romantic palace with detailed reflections on the practicality of its realization. 
However it is true that Schinkel, after the project had been rejected in Athens, admit- 
ted to his colleague Leo von Klenze in Munich that this design had only been »to 
oblige« the crown prince, and that »the whole idea (had been) nothing more than a 
beautiful dream.*® In his Memorabilien, Klenze acknowledged the designs as »in a 
truly Hellenic spirit, extremely elegant« and »tasteful«, but at the same time criticized 
several points and finally called them a »splendid and charming midsummer night’s 
dream by a great architect«.4° The question has to be asked whether Schinkel didn’t 
want to admit to his colleague that he was ashamed at having pursued the wrong tar- 
get with his design, or whether he himself thought the design could not be imple- 
mented, in other words that it was right to call it a »beautiful dream«. Probably the 
former is correct. Schinkel was at the peak of his fame at the time, and he could not 
admit to Klenze that his design had taken him into the realms of the fantastic, and 
was thus unrealizable per se. So he had to call his drawings a »dream«, and place 
them in the world of fantasy himself, so that he would not lose face with his col- 
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»echt hellenischen Sinne« entworfen, »héchst geistreich« und »geschmackvoll« ge- 
wirdigt, sie zugleich aber auch in mehreren Punkten kritisiert und schlieBlich als 
»herrlichen und reizenden Sommernachts-Traum eines grofen Architekten« charak- 
terisiert.4° Es ist zu fragen, ob Schinkel mit seiner AuBerung nur dem Kollegen die 
Schmach nicht eingestehen wollte, da er mit seinem Entwurf ein falsches Ziel ver- 
folgt hatte, oder ob er selbst den Entwurf fiir unausfiihrbar, eben fiir einen »schénen 
Traum« gehalten hat. Wahrscheinlich trifft ersteres zu. Gegeniiber Klenze konnte 
Schinkel, der damals auf dem Zenit seines Erfolges stand, nicht eingestehen, daf er 
sich mit dem Entwurf in den Bereich des Phantastischen und somit per se Unaus- 
fihrbaren begeben hatte. Er muBte somit seine Zeichnungen als »Traum« bezeich- 
nen, sie im Land der Phantasie ansiedeln, um vor dem Kollegen gleichsam sein Ge- 
sicht zu wahren. Dabei waren seine Entwiirfe in Athen vor allem vom jungen 
griechischen K6nig sehr positiv aufgenommen worden: Der Archadologe Ludwig Ross 
erinnerte sich spater daran, da Kénig Otto mehrere Tage lang schwankte, bevor er 
sich von der »praktischen Unausfiihrbarkeit der schénen Idee« tiberzeugte und er 
das »anmuthige Feenmarchen« aufgab.“! Und Fiirst Piickler-Muskau schrieb im Marz 
1836 an Schinkel, da der K6nig fiir ihn und die »herrliche Idee« schwarmte: »Es war 
das erste, was er mir sagte, und am andern Morgen schickte er mir den Architekten 
des Kénigs von Bayern (Friedrich Gartner) mit Ihrem Plan, als dem Ideal, und dem, 
welcher ausgefiihrt wird, als der Prosa.«*? Freilich mute auch Fiirst Piickler einge- 
stehen, daB Schinkels Plan in Athen nicht auszufiihren war, und Schinkel wird in 
seinem Antwortschreiben Piickler gegeniiber bedauern, daB mit der Ablehnung sei- 
nes Entwurfes alle seine »Jugendwiinsche und schénen IIlusionen« dahingeschwun- 
den seien.** 

Die seit 1821 gérenden Freiheitskampfe in Griechenland gegen die seit Jahrhun- 
derten wahrende osmanische Fremdherrschaft waren 1832 siegreich beendet wor- 
den. Die europdischen Schutzmachte England, Frankreich und RuBland schlossen 
am 7. Mai dieses Jahres einen Vertrag und bestimmten den 1815 geborenen Sohn des 
bayerischen Kénigs Ludwig, Otto, zum K6nig des neugegriindeten Reiches Griechen- 
land. Am 6. Februar 1833 landete der junge Kénig in der Bucht von Nauplia auf dem 
Peleponnes, um sich von seinem Volk als neuer »baliseus« feiern und annehmen zu 
lassen. Die Frage, wo der neue Konig seine Residenz aufbauen wiirde, war zu diesem 
Zeitpunkt noch unbeantwortet, und erst am Ende des Jahres entschied man sich fiir 
Athen. Von dem einst so ruhmreichen Ort war nur noch ein kleines Dorf unterhalb 
der Akropolis tibriggeblieben, lediglich einige der antiken Gebaéude standen noch 
aufrecht - so das Theseion, der Turm der Winde, das Lysikratesdenkmal und die 
Bauten aus der Zeit Hadrians, die alle seit den ersten archéologischen Entdeckungs- 
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22. Joseph Thiirmer, Ansicht von Athen, 1819. Ai 
Joseph Thiirmer, Ansichten von Athen und seinen 
Denkmahlen nach der Natur gezeichnet und ra- 
diert, Rom 1823. (Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbil 
liothek, Sign. 2° Arch. 284 i.) 

23. Joseph Thiirmer, Ansicht der Propylaen der 
Akropolis in Athen, 1819. Aus: Joseph Thiirmer, 
Ansichten von Athen und seinen Denkmahlen 
nach der Natur gezeichnet und radiert, Rom 1825 
(Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Sign. a 
Arch. 284 i.) 


22. Joseph Thiirmer, view of Athens, 1819. From: 
Joseph Thiirmer, Ansichten von Athen und sei 
Denkmahlen nach der Natur gezeichnet und ra- 
diert, Rome, 1823. (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbi 
bliothek, Sign. 2° Arch. 284 i.) 

23. Joseph Thiirmer, view of the Propylaea of 
the Acropolis in Athens, 1819. From: Joseph Thi 
mer, Ansichten von Athen und seinen Denkmah 
nach der Natur gezeichnet und radiert, Rome, 
1823. (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Si 
2° Arch. 284 i.) 


league. And yet his designs had gone down very well in Athens, particularly with the 
young Greek king: archaeologist Ludwig Ross later remembered that King Otto hesi- 
tated for several days before deciding that the »beautiful idea was not open to practi- 
cal implementation« and gave up the »gracious fairy-tale«.“! And Prince Piickler- 
Muskau wrote to Schinkel in March 1836 that the king was enthusiastic about him 
and the »splendid idea«: »It was the first thing that he said to me and the next morn- 
ing he sent me the King of Bavaria’s architect (Friedrich Gartner) with your plan as 
the ideal, and that one that is being carried out as a piece of prose.«*? Admittedly 
Prince Pickler also had to concede that Schinkel’s plan could not be executed in Ath- 
ens, and Schinkel was to regret in his reply to Pickler that all his »youthful wishes 
and beautiful illusions« have disappeared with the rejection of his design.‘ 

The struggles for liberation that had been fermenting in Greece since 1821 
against centuries of foreign Ottoman rule had ended victoriously in 1832. The Euro- 
pean protecting powers, England, France and Russia, concluded a treaty on 7 May of 
that year and chose the son of the Bavarian King Ludwig, Otto, born in 1815, as king 
of the newly founded Greek empire. The young king embarked in the Bay of Nauplia 
on the Peleponnese on 6 February 1833 in order to be feted and accepted by his new 
people as the new »basileus«. The question of where the new king would establish 
his residence was still open at this time, and it was not until the end of the year that 
Athens was chosen. All that remained of this once so glorious location was a little 
village below the Acropolis, and only a few of the ancient buildings were still stand- 
ing - for example the Theseum, the Tower of the Winds, the Lysikrates monument 
and the buildings from the time of Hadrian, which were all familiar from descrip- 
tions, views and surveys since the time of Julien-David Leroy’s first journey of dis- 
covery and - more importantly — that of the two architects sent out by the Society of 
Dilettanti in London, James »Athenian« Stuart and Nicholas Revett. But what a disil- 
lusionment it must have been, after seeing the perfect proportions of the ancient 
buildings shown in these books, to find that the Greek capital was just a sea of ruins. 
The Parthenon, the Doric peripteral temple that had been seen as the standard for 
such buildings since the early 18th century, had been in ruins since the bombard- 


reisen durch Julien-David Leroy und - wichtiger — die beiden von der Society of Di- 
lettanti in London nach Athen entsandten Architekten James »Athenian« Stuart und 
Nicholas Revett in Beschreibungen, Ansichten und Vermessungen bekannt waren. 
Wie erntichternd muBte es jedoch sein, neben den in diesen Biichern gezeigten per- 
fekten AufmaBen der antiken Bauten in den Ansichten die griechische Hauptstadt le- 
diglich als ein grofies Ruinenfeld zu erleben. Der Parthenon, jener seit dem frithen 
18. Jahrhundert als das Ma8 des Tempelbaus geltende dorische Peripteros, war seit 
der BeschieBung von 1687 eine Ruine und barg zudem noch bis 1833 in seinem Inne- 
ren eine Moschee. Ringsum standen Kasernen, Pulvermagazine und Wohnhdauser, 
deren Garten in zeitgen6ssischen Ansichten einen pittoresken Eindruck vermitteln. 
Auch die Propylaen, die Carl G. Langhans als Vorbild fiir das Brandenburger Tor in 
Berlin gedient hatten, waren in einem erschreckend desolaten Zustand, die Séulen 
eingemauert, die Giebel abgetragen. Die antiken Monumente in der Stadt waren nur 
mit dem geiibten Auge des Archdologen in der wirren Bebauung der verwinkelten 
StraBenztige auszumachen. Lediglich das Theseion stand frei inmitten eines Ruinen- 
feldes und erfiillte somit das Idealbild von einem griechischen antiken Tempel. Ein 
Gefiihl dafiir, hier an dem Ort zu sein, wo Mnesikles, Phidias, Iktinos und Kallicrates 
gewirkt und Meisterwerke ihrer Kunst hinterlassen hatten, wo Perikles die Athener 
Demokratie und das Land der Freiheit begriindet hatte, ein solches erhebendes 
Gefiihl konnte eher beim Betrachten der Rekonstruktionen als vor Ort selbst ent- 
stehen. 

Dennoch war der historische Wert dieser Ruinenlandschaft so hoch veran- 
schlagt, da8 Kronprinz Maximilian, als er im Mai 1833 mit seinem jiingeren Bruder 
Otto in Begleitung von Ross Athen besichtigte, von der Idee angetan war, hier die 
zukiinflige Residenz zu errichten. Uber Kronprinz Maximilian verlaéuft dann auch 
der Kontakt zu Schinkel, der durch seine Schiiler und spateren Stadtbaumeister von 
Athen, Eduard Schaubert und Stamatios Kleanthes, tiber die Stadt und ihre Entwick- 
lung informiert gewesen sein diirfte. Maximilian hatte in Berlin zusammen mit 
Friedrich Wilhelm studiert und sich mit ihm angefreundet. Zudem war Friedrich 
Wilhelm mit einer Tochter des friiheren bayerischen Kénigs Maximilian I. verheira- 
tet. Schon 1832 war Maximilian ein erstes Mal an Schinkel herangetreten. Er hatte 
um eine Stellungnahme zur bereits damals geplanten Residenz fiir den Kénig von 
Griechenland gebeten und Schinkel und anderen Architekten folgende Fragen vorge- 
legt: »1. ob es tiberhaupt ein Ideal der Baukunst gabe oder nicht? 2. ob es fiir Grie- 
chenland eins gabe, und welches es sei?« Schinkel halt sich in seiner Antwort sehr 
allgemein: Man miisse an dem »geistigen Prinzip« der »altgriechischen Baukunst« 
festhalten, sie aber durch »harmonische Verschmelzung des Besten aus allen Zwi- 
schenepochen« den neuen Zeitumsténden anpassen. Konkreter wird er bei seiner 
Vorstellung des Entwurfsprozesses: Man miisse die auf den Sitten und Bediirfnisse 
des Landes basierende Lebensweise des Fiirsten zur Entwurfsgrundlage machen, 
sich in die Natur des Ortes vertiefen und »ihr mannigfach Gegebenes sch6n fiir sein 
Werk benutzen«. Nur so kénne ein »wahrhaft historisches« Gebéude entstehen, daB 
nicht den »lange abgenutzten neuitalienischen und neufranzésischen Maximen« 
folge, in denen ein mifverstandener Begriff von Symmetrie nur »Heuchelei und Lan- 
geweile erzeugt hat und eine ertétende Herrschaft errang«.‘+ 

Man kann diese Uberlegungen auf Schinkels tiber ein Jahr spater entstandene 
Entwiirfe fiir den Palast auf der Akropolis beziehen, man kann sie aber auch als Re- 
flexion auf die gerade vor der Vollendung stehenden Anlagen von Charlottenhof ver- 
stehen. Denn dort hatte sich Schinkel ja in die Ortlichkeit unterhalb des Schlosses 
Sanssouci und unweit des Neuen Palais auf besondere Weise eingefiihlt, hatte sich 
die Lebensweise und die Wiinsche des Fiirsten, hier ein neues »Siam« zu errichten, 
zum Mafstab genommen und seinem Begriff einer Symmetrie, die fiir ihn mehr ei- 
nen inneren Zusammenhang als ein bloBes formales Prinzip bedeutete, Geltung ver- 
schaffl. Gleiches lieBe sich fir die Rekonstruktionen der Plinius-Villen behaupten, 
nur daB Schinkel sich hier die Ortlichkeiten gleichsam selbst erzeugen konnte. Fiir 
ein Schlof des griechischen K6nigs in Athen waren diese Vorbedingungen des Ein- 
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ment of 1687, and also had a mosque in its interior until as late as 1833. Around it 
were barracks, powder magazines and dwellings, whose gardens make a picturesque 
impression in contemporary views. And the Propylaea, which Carl G. Langhans used 
as the model for the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, were in alarmingly desolate condi- 
tion, with the columns walled in and the gables carried off. The ancient monuments 
in the city could only be discerned by the practised eye of an archaeologist among 
the confused development in the narrow, winding streets. Only the Theseum stood 
isolated amidst a sea of ruins, thus meeting the ideal notion of an ancient Greek tem- 
ple. Any sense of being in the place where Mnesikles, Phidias, Ictineus and Callicra- 
ates had worked and left behind masterpieces of their art, where Pericles had 
founded Athenian democracy and the land of freedom, any such uplifting sense was 
better gained from the reproductions than from the place itself. 

And yet the historical value of this ruined landscape was placed so high that 
Crown Prince Maximilian, when viewing Athens in 1833 with his younger brother 
Otto and accompanied by Ross was very taken with the idea of building the future 
residence here. Contact with Schinkel, who must have been informed about the city 
and its development via his pupils and later master-builders for Athens Eduard 
Schaubert and Stamatios Kleanthes, was then made via Crown Prince Maximilian. 
Maximilian had studied with Friedrich Wilhelm in Berlin, and the two had become 
friends. Also Friedrich Wilhelm was married to one of the daughters of Maximilian I, 
a former king of Bavaria. Maximilian had approached Schinkel for the first time as 
early as 1852. He had wanted his opinion about the residence for the king of Greece 
that had already been planned at that time, and submitted the following questions to 
Schinkel and other architects: »1. whether there was any such thing as an architectu- 
ral ideal as such? 2. whether there was one for Greece, and if so what it was?« Schin- 
kel answered very generally: one should keep to the »intellectual principle of ancient 
Greek architectures, but adapt it to new times and circumstances by »harmonious fu- 
sion of the best of all the intermediate epochs«. He becomes rather more concrete in 
his ideas about the design process: the design should be follow the prince’s life-style 
based on the customs and requirements of the country, immerse oneself in the na- 
ture of the place and use »its many donnés beautifully in one’s work«. Only in this 
way could a »truly historical« building be created, that did not follow the »long since 
threadbare Italian and new French maximss, in which a misunderstood concept of 
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fiihlens und der Riicksichtnahme nicht gegeben, denn Schinkel war nie in Athen 
gewesen, und zudem verlief der Informationsaustausch tiber den preuBischen Kron- 
prinzen. Von diesem stammte auch die Idee, der Palast auf der Akropolis zu errich- 
ten. Wie Schinkel 1834 in seinem Begleitschreiben an Kronprinz Maximilian rekapi- 
tulierte, hatte der preuBische Kronprinz sich fiir diesen Ort aus mehreren Griinden 
entschieden. Zum einen sei die Lage auf dem Berg sicher und verteidigungsfahig, 
zum anderen lieBe sich an diesem geschichtstrachtigen Ort die neue Geschichte 
Griechenlands, die die alte Tradition fortsetzt, durch die Errichtung einer Residenz 
sinnfallig darstellen. 

Die Idee der Vermittlung zwischen der alten und der neuen Zeit, zwischen 
der idealisierten antiken griechischen Architektur und Gesellschaft und dem neu- 
gegriindeten Staat sowie der neuzugriindenden modernen griechischen Hauptstadt 
mit ihrem KO6nigspalast war der Leitgedanke, der alle Planungen fiir das moderne 
Athen fortan pragte. In seiner dem preuBischen Hofbaurat August Stiiler gewidmeten 
Schrift Mittheilungen iiber Alt und Neu Athen*® hat Alexander Ferdinand von Quast 
(1807-1877) diesen Leitgedanken in den Mittelpunkt gestellt. Seine Uberlegungen 
zum »Neubau der Stadt Athen und des Kéniglichen Schlosses auf seiner Burg« sollen 
im folgenden aber nicht nur deshalb referiert werden, weil sie das groBe Interesse an 
der Neugestaltung des antiken Ortes spiegeln, sondern vor allem, weil Quast die Ent- 
wiirfe seines Lehrers aus eigener Anschauung kannte und beschrieb, bevor Schinkel 
sie an den bayerischen Kronprinzen sandte. 

Quast geht zunachst von den Zustanden Griechenlands nach den Befreiungs- 
kriegen und der Griindung des neuen Koénigreichs aus, um seine Idee der neuen 
Stadt zu begriinden. Es gabe in Griechenland keine direkte Tradition des Altertums, 
»nur das herrliche Land mit den Trimmern der glanzendsten Kunstperiode hat sich 
erhalten, und wird von einem Volke bewohnt, welches eine der alten verwandte 
Sprache spricht«. Eine Vermittlung alter und neuer Verhaltnisse sei im politischen, 
gesellschaftlichen und religidsen Bereich ebensowenig zu realisieren wie in Bezug 
auf den Neubau der Stadt. Quast macht hier zwei divergierende Positionen aus: Zum 
einen gabe es die »neugriechischen Gelehrten«, die »genau die alten durch die Ar- 
chaologie erforschten Lokalitéten und Gebaéude ohne Riicksicht auf neuere Zwecke 
wiederherstellen wollen, und in denselben Institute neu zu errichten, welche den al- 
ten gleichfalls nachgebildet wiirden«. Die Gegenpositionen vertraten diejenigen, wel- 
che gar keine Riicksicht auf das Vorhandene nehmen und sich statt dessen »das Ideal 
einer neuen Stadt in gleichmaBigen Quarrées a la Washington, New York und Phila- 
delphia« denken wiirden. Quasts Vorschlag zur Vermittlung zwischen Altem und 
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25. Asch nach Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Grun 
des Palastes auf der Akropolis in Athen, 1834. A 
Alexander von Quast, Mittheilungen tiber Alt 
Neu Athen, Berlin 1834. (Sachsiche Landesbib! 
thek, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Dre: 
Deutsche Fotothek; Photo: R. Richter.) 

26. James Stuart und Nicolas Revett, Grundri 
der Akropolis in Athen. Aus: Die Alterthiimer 
Athen. Gemessen und gezeichnet von J. Stuart 
N. Revett, Leipzig und Darmstadt, 1823-33, 
rung XXVIII, Tf. VIII (Stuttgart, Wiirttember, 
Landesbibliothek; Photo: Joachim Siener.) 


25. Asch after Karl Friedrich Schinkel, plan 
the palace on the Acropolis in Athens, 1854. 
Alexander von Quast, Mittheilungen tiber Alt 
Neu Athen, Berlin, 1834. (Sachsiche Landes 
thek, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek D. 
Deutsche Fotothek; Photo: R. Richter.) ; 
26. James Stuart and Nicolas Revett, plan of 
Acropolis in Athens. From: Die Alterthiimer 
Athen. Gemessen und gezeichnet von J. Sti 
und N. Revett, Leipzig and Darmstadt, 1823- 
instalment XXVIII, pl. VII (Stuttgart, Wii 
bergische Landesbibliothek; Photo: Joachim 
Siener.) 


symmetry »has produced only hypocrisy and boredom and acquired a deadening 
dominance for itself«.4+ 

These thoughts can be related to Schinkel’s designs for a palace on the Acropo- 
lis, which he created over a year later, but they can also be seen as a reflection on the 
Charlottenhof complex, which had just been completed: Schinkel had thought him- 
self into the site below the palace of Sanssouci and not far from the Neues Palais in 
a special way, had taken the prince’s lifestyle and his desire to create a new »Siam« 
as his guideline and established a concept of symmetry that meant an inner coher- 
ence to him, rather than a mere formal principle. The same could be said of the re- 
constructions of Pliny’s villas, except that here Schinkel could create the locations 
himself, to all intents and purposes. These preliminary conditions of imaginative 
sympathy and consideration did not apply to the Greek king’s palace in Athens, as 
Schinkel had never been in Athens, and additionally information had to be ex- 
changed via the Prussian crown prince. It was also the latter who came up with the 
idea of siting the palace on the Acropolis. As Schinkel recapitulated in his accompa- 
nying letter to Crown Prince Maximilian in 1834, the Prussian crown prince had cho- 
sen this location for several reasons. Firstly, the site on the hill was secure and easy 
to defend, and secondly Greece’s new history, which continued the old traditions, 
would be meaningfully represented by a residence on this historic site. 

The idea of mediating between an old age and a new one, between idealized an- 
cient Greek architecture and society and the newly-founded state and the modern 
Greek capital city which was to be founded, along with its royal palace, was the 
guideline that lay behind all subsequent planning for modern Athens. Alexander Fer- 
dinand von Quast (1807-1877) based his essay Mittheilungen iiber Alt und Neu Athen 
(Information about ancient and modern Athens), dedicated to the Prussian court 
architect August Stiiler, around this central idea. His thoughts on »rebuilding the city 
of Athens and the Royal Palace on its Acropolis« will be referred to below not just be- 
cause they reflect the great interest taken in redesigning the ancient place, but above 
all because Quast knew his teacher’s designs from having seen them himself before 
Schinkel sent them off to the Bavarian crown prince. 

Quast starts from Greece’s situation after the Wars of Liberation and the founda- 
tion of the new kingdom, in order to justify his idea of the new city. He says that 
Greece had no direct traditional link with antiquity, »only the splendid country with 
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Neuem sucht einen Weg zwischen diesen beiden Extremen: Es soll nichts zerstért, 
sondern das Vorhandene erweitert und ausgebildet werden. Wie Rom solle die Stadt 
ihre markantesten Punkte auf den Hiigeln haben, wahrend das Leben sich in den 
Talern konzentriere. »Der Kénig beziehe wieder die alte Burg des Kekrops und baue 
sein Haus zunachst dem des Erechtheus!« Von hier kénne der Kénig auf das leben- 
dige Treiben in der Stadt schauen und die Gebirgsziige der Peleponnes in der Ferne 
genieBen. Gegeniiber der Akropolis auf dem Areopag solle sich die Metropolitenkir- 
che des Erlésers erheben: »Eine majestatische Kuppel tiberdecke den geheiligten Ort, 
und lasse das gefeierte Kreuz, das Siegeszeichen des Christenthums gegen den 
zurtickgedrangten Islam, den um das Vorgebirge Sunion Herumschiffenden glanzend 
entgegenstrahlen!« Eine »kiihngewélbte« Briicke solle die Akropolis mit dem Areo- 
pag verbinden und so die ideelle Einheit von Antike und Christentum zugleich sym- 
bolisieren und tatsachlich herstellen. Die Stadt selbst solle sich siidwestlich der 
Akropolis ausbreiten, »am Fusse der Burg, und der umkranzenden Higel, inmitten 
der herrlichsten Erinnerungen, und nicht zu entfernt vom Meere ...« 

Es ist schwer zu entscheiden, ob sich Quasts Idealvorstellungen des neuen 
Athens schon vor Schinkels Entwiirfen entwickelten, ob sich hier die Ideen des Kron- 
prinzen spiegeln oder ob sich in diesen Visionen nur eine allgemeine romantische 
Stimmung ausdriickt, in die alle drei - Schinkel, Friedrich Wilhelm und Quast - glei- 
chermafen involviert sind. An Schinkels Entwurf kénnen jedoch einige Unstimmig- 
keiten beobachtet werden, die ihn mehr in die Richtung von Quasts idealer Vorstel- 
lung des neuen Athens riicken, als daf er auf die aktuelle Situation im Athen der 
Jahre um 1833 ausgerichtet ware. 

Schinkels Entwurf bezieht sich nur auf die Akropolis und beriicksichtigt die 
nordlich und éstlich des Burgbergs gelegene Altstadt Athens ebensowenig wie das 
stidlich in den steilen Hang eingegrabene Theater des Dionysos und das Odeion des 
Herodes Attikus (Tf. 8, 11, 12). Sowohl die kleinteilige Bebauung der Stadt als auch 
die Grundrisse der beiden Theater waren Schinkel jedoch aus den Planen der Akro- 
polis von Stuart und Revett und von Martin Leake bekannt, die er zur Grundlage sei- 
nes Entwurfes machte. Schinkel isoliert also die Akropolis aus ihrem stadtebauli- 
chen Zusammenhang, der ja fiir Quast fiir die Vermitthung von Alt und Neu so 
wichtig war. Wohl aber fiihrt Schinkel den Zugang zum Burgberg von der Siidseite 
aus, also von der Seite, auf der nach den Vorstellungen von Quast die neue Stadt mit 
ihrem groBartigen Hauptplatz angelegt werden sollte. Auch legt Schinkel die Kénig- 
liche Kapelle, einen langgestreckten nach Siiden schauenden Saéulengang und den 
Runden Saal der Kénigin mit seiner panoramahaften Aussicht auf das Meer auf die 
Siidseite, wahrend an der Nordseite des Palastes keine Sichtverbindungen zur Land- 
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27. Martin Leake, Grundri® der Akropolis in 
Athen. Aus: Martin Leake, Topographie von 
Athen ..., aus dem Englischen iibersetzt und mit 
Anmerkungen versehen von M. H. E. Meier und 
K. O. Miiller, hrsg. von A. Rienacker, Halle 1829, 
Tf. IV. (Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibli 
thek; Photo: Joachim Siener.) 


27. Martin Leake, plan of the Acropolis in Athens, 
From: Martin Leake, Topographie von Athen ..., 
translated from English and annotated by M. H. 
Meier and K. O. Miiller, ed. by A. Rienacker, Hall 
1829, plate IV. (Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Lan- 
desbibliothek; Photo: Joachim Siener.) 


the ruins of the most magnificent period of art has survived, and is inhabited by a 
people speaking a language related to the ancient one«. He goes on to say thal il was 
jusl as impossible to mediate lhe old and new situation in the political, social and re- 
ligious sphere as it was in Llerms of rebuilding the city. Here Quast identifies two di- 
vergent positions: on the one hand there are the »new Greek scholars« who »wanl to 
rebuild the old localities and buildings as discovered by archaeologists precisely as 
they were without considering new needs and functions, and lo set up new instilu- 
tions in these buildings that would also be copied from the old ones«. Counter-posi- 
tions are occupied by those people who would pay absolutely no attention to things 
that are there already, and instead would think of »the ideal of a new city in a grid 
pattern just like Washington, New York and Philadelphia«. Quast’s suggested way of 
mediating between old a new seeks a new path between these two extremes: nothing 
should be destroyed, but what is already there should be extended and developed. 
Like Rome, the city should have its most striking points on the hills, while life is con- 
centrated in the valleys. »The king should move on to the old Acropolis of Kekrops 
and build his house next to the Erechtheum!« He goes on to say that from here the 
king could look down on the hustle and bustle of the city and enjoy the mountain 
chains of the Peloponnese in the distance. The Metropolitan Church of the Redeemer 
should rise on the Areopaga opposite the Acropolis: »A majestic dome should cover 
the consecrated place, and allow the celebrated cross, the sign of the victory of 
Christianity over Islam, which has been forced into retreat, to shine out towards all 
those who come sailing around Cape Sunion!« A »boldly vaulted« bridge was to con- 
nect the Acropolis with the Areopaga, symbolizing and at the same time actually 
creating the ideal unity of antiquity and Christendom. The city itself was to spread 
out southwest of the Acropolis, »beneath the citadel and the girdling hills, amidst the 
most magnificent memories, and not too far from the sea ...« 

It is difficult to decide whether Quast’s ideal notions for the new Athens devel- 
oped before Schinkel’s designs, whether they reflect the crown prince’s ideas or 
whether these visions simply express a general romantic atmosphere in which all 
three - Schinkel, Friedrich Wilhelm and Quast - are equally involved. But their are 
some inconsistencies in Schinkel’s design that shift him more in the direction of 
Quast’s ideal Athens, rather than suggesting that he was au fait with the actual situa- 
tion in Athens around 1833. 

Schinkel’s design relates only to the Acropolis, and does not consider the old 
town of Athens to the north and south of the citadel hill, and it also ignores the thea- 
tre of Dionysus, which is dug deep into the steep slope to the south, and the Odeon of 
Herodes Attikus (pl. 8, 11, 12). But Schinkel was in fact familiar with both the intri- 
cate building patterns in the city and the floor plans of the two theatres from plans of 
the Acropolis by Stuart and Revett and by Martin Leake, and he based his design on 
these. So Schinkel isolates the Acropolis from its urban context, which was so impor- 
tant for Quast in terms of mediating old and new. But Schinkel does arrange access 
to the Acropolis from the south, in other words from the side on which the new town 
with its magnificent main square was to be built according to Quast. Also, Schinkel 
places the Chapel Royal, a long colonnade facing south and the Queen’s Circular 
Hall with its panoramic view of the sea on the south side, while no visual links with 
the countryside or the existing old town are offered on the north side of the palace. 
Thus Schinkel makes the south side the show side of the complex as a whole, which 
is also confirmed by the fact that he again chooses the south side for his overall view 
of the hill with the ancient buildings and the palace (pl. 11, 12). All this is the more 
remarkable because Schinkel, while he was working on the design, already knew 
that Schaubert and Kleanthes were planning to place the new town north of the 
Acropolis. 

So the fact that Schinkel placed the palace facing south, and also developed the 
south side as the show side of the Acropolis could certainly be based on Quasv’s idea 
of building the new city southwest of the Acropolis. In his accompanying letter to 
the Bavarian crown prince Schinkel does not address the new city of Athens but de- 
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schafl oder zur bestehenden Allstad! angebolen werden. Die Siidseite wird also von 
Schinkel als Schauseite des Komplexes ausgebildet, was sich auch darin bestatigt, 
dafi er fiir seine Gesamlansicht des Burgbergs mit den antiken Bauten und dem Pa- 
last wiederum die Siidseite wiahlt (TY. 11, 12). All dies ist deshalb um so bemerkens- 
werter, als Schinkel, wahrend er den Entwurf bearbeitete, schon von den Planen von 
Schaubert und Kleanthes wufite, die neue Stadt nérdlich der Akropolis anzulegen. 

Die Orientierung des Palastes nach Siiden hin wie auch die Ausbildung der 
Siidseite als Schauseite des Burgbergs lieBe sich also durchaus auf die Idee von 
Quast zuriickfiihren, die neue Stadt im Siidwesten der Akropolis zu errichten. In sei- 
nem Begleitschreiben an den bayerischen Kronprinzen geht Schinkel auf die Neu- 
stadt Athens nicht ein, sondern beschreibt den Palast in derselben Weise, wie er ihn 
zeichnerisch darstellt, namlich als isoliertes, auf sich selbst bezogenes Bauwerk, das 
zwar zur Natur durch Ausblicke Kontakt aufnimmt, jedoch keine dezidiert stadte- 
bauliche Position bezieht. Der Palast selbst ist ebenso nur auf Fernwirkung berech- 
net wie das kolossale Erzbild der Pallas Athene, das Schinkel nach dem Vorbild des 
Werkes von Phidias hier als erhabenes Wahrzeichen Athens wiedererrichten will 
(Tf. 7, 11). Wirkung fur die Stadt erhalt der Palast nur dadurch, da Schinkel den 
Uberflu8 des iiber Druckleitungen und durch Dampfmaschinenkraft auf den Berg 
gefiihrten Wassers fiir die Brunnenanlagen und Bader zuriick in die Stadt flieBen 
]4Bt. Dort konne es »vielfach niitzlich« werden und wiirde zudem »den malerischen 
Effect des erhabenen Felsens aber noch anmuthigst vermehren«. Ebenso malerisch 
wirkend und anmutig angelegt ist die »sanft an dem Felsen hinaufsteigende Chaus- 
see«, die von einer Substruktion gestiitzt und von schattigen Baumpflanzungen ge- 
sdumt wird. 

Quasts Beschreibung des Schinkelschen Entwurfs und seine Skizze des Grund- 
risses sind in enger Abstimmung mit Schinkel entstanden. Vergleicht man Schinkels 
Begleitschreiben an den Kronprinzen mit den Ausfiihrungen Quasts, so wird deut- 
lich, daB er treu den erklarenden Worten seines hochgeschatzten Lehrers folgt. Be- 
vor auf diese Beschreibungen und die Palastanlage eingegangen werden soll, mu 
zuvor ein wichtiger Aspekt hervorgehoben werden, der vielleicht den Schliissel zur 
Gesamtkonzeption des Palastes auf der Akropolis birgt, wenn man davon ausgeht, 
daB Quast vor allem Schinkels eigene Erlauterungen seines Entwurfes wiedergibt. 
DaB er dies tut, ergibt sich nicht nur daraus, dai er die Raume in derselben Reihen- 
folge wie Schinkel beschreibt, sondern vor allem daraus, da Vergleiche gezogen 
werden, die nur von Schinkel selbst stammen kénnen.*6 Die Farbigkeit des Decken- 
werks im Prachtsaal wird mit derjenigen parlermischer Kirchen verglichen, die 
Schinkel von seiner ersten Italienreise aus eigener Anschauung kannte und von de- 
nen ihn damals besonders der Dom von Monreale und dessen Dachwerk begeisterte. 
Wenn es bei Quast weiter zu diesem Saal heiBt, daB er »unter den reinen Formen 
griechischer Architektur eine wahrhaft orientalische Pracht« zeige, so verweist dies 
auf die Biihnendekorationen Schinkels. Der Salon der Kénigin im Rundbau an der 
stidéstlichen Ecke des Palastes wird mit dem englischen Begriff des »drawing room« 
bezeichnet, was auf Schinkels Kenntnis englischer Landhaus- und Palastarchitektur 
verweist und - zusammen mit dem Hinweis auf die orientalische Pracht - hier viel- 
leicht konkret den Royal Pavilion in Brighton von John Nash meint, von dem Schin- 
kel wahrend seiner Englandreise 1826 sehr angetan war. Das tiber schlanken Stiit- 
zen aufgeschlagene Zeltdach vor dem Salon schlieBlich leitet dann zu einem 
zunachst sehr tiberraschenden Vergleich tiber, der bei naherer Betrachtung aber 
wohl die entscheidende Entwurfsidee Schinkels beinhaltet. Quast (respektive Schin- 
kel) stellt namlich dem Palast auf der Akropolis die Alhambra in Granada gegen- 
iiber! Ausgehend von dem Kontrast der zierlichen Architektur des Zeltdachs vor dem 
Salon der Kénigin mit der kyklopischen Umfassungsmauer der Akropolis heifit es 
dort: »... und wenn wir den grossen Prachtsaal mit dem Sala de los Embajadores der 
Alhambra vergleichen kénnen, so méchten wir diese Anlage den Toccador de la 
Reyna der Burg zu Athen nennen. Ueberhaupt miissen wir den lieblichen Eindruck, 
den besonders die Anlage dieser Wohnung der KO6nigin in uns erweckt, mit der An- 
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. James C. Murphy, Grundrif der Alhambra, 
Granada. Aus: James C. Murphy, The Arabian 
Antiquities of Spain, London 1816 (Miinchen, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Sign. 2° Hisp. 66 m, 
TE. X.) 


28. James C. Murphy, plan of the Alhambra, Gra- 
Nada. From: James C. Murphy, The Arabian An- 
tiquities of Spain, London, 1816 (Munich, Bayeri- 
Sche Staatsbibliothek, Sign. 2° Hisp. 66 m, pl. X.) 


scribes the palace in the same way as he draws it, in other words as an isolated, self- 
referential building that does take up contact with nature through views outwards, 
but does not take up a definite position as part of the city as a whole. The palace it- 
self is just as much restricted to making an effect from a distance as the colossal 
bronze statue of Pallas Athene that Schinkel wants to put up again in the form of a 
copy of Phidias’s work, as a noble symbol of Athens (pl. 7, 11). The palace affects the 
city only to the extent that Schinkel allows the overflow from the water that is 
brought up the hill by through pressure pipes and steam engines for the fountains 
and baths to flow back into the town. There it can be »multiply useful« and would ad- 
ditionally »increase the picturesque effect of the noble rock« in the most graceful 
way. Equally picturesque in its effect, and gracefully placed is the »avenue gently 
climbing up the rock«, which is supported by a substructure and fringed with shady 
plantations of trees. 

Quast’s description of Schinkel’s design and his sketch of the floor plan were 
produced in close consultation with Schinkel. The comparison of Schinkel’s accom- 
panying letter to the crown prince with the statements by Quast makes clear that 
Quast is faithful to his esteemed teacher’s words of explanation. Before I turn to 
these descriptions and the palace complex, I must first stress and important aspect 
that perhaps contains the key to the whole concept of the palace on the Acropolis, if 
one works on the basis that Quast is above all reproducing Schinkel’s own explana- 
tions of his design. The fact that he is doing this is confirmed not just by the fact that 
he describes all the rooms in the same sequence as Schinkel, but above all because 
comparisons are drawn that could come only from Schinkel himself.*6 The colour of 
the ceiling in the ceremonial hall is compared with those Parlermo-style churches 
that Schinkel had seen with his own eyes on his first Italian journey, when he had 
been particularly enthusiastic about the roof of Monreale cathedral. When Quast 
goes on to say about this hall that it shows »true Oriental splendour under the pure 
forms of Greek architecture«, this is a reference to Schinkel’s stage designs. The 
Queen’s drawing room in the circular building at the southeastern corner of the 
palace uses the English formulation, which picks up Schinkel’s knowledge of Eng- 
lish country house and palace architecture and - together with the reference to 
Oriental splendour - could perhaps here specifically mean John Nash’s Royal Pavil- 
ion in Brighton, with which Schinkel had been very taken on his visit to England in 
1826." Finally, the tent roof on slender supports in front of the drawing room pro- 
duces an initially very surprising comparison, though on closer reflection it may 
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muth vergleichen, welche aus den >ewig bliihenden Mauern der weiland stolzen Re- 
sidenz der Kénige Granada’s zu uns spricht. Auch fehlt es hier nicht vor den Fen- 
stern des Schlafgemachs an einem zierlichsten Gartchen, welches den Parquefio Jar- 
din noch tbertrifft, und unter Terrassen, Portiken, Lauben, Rebengewinden, und 
lieblich sprudelnden Wassern die Reize einer Mahrchenwelt zu entfalten scheint.«*8 

Zwar ist hier der Vergleich mit der Alhambra nur auf die Gemiacher der Kénigin 
und ihren Garten bezogen, aber auch die Gesamtanlage des Palastes auf dem Burg- 
berg kann dem nasridischen Palast in Granada analog gegeniibergestellt werden. Die 
Situation ist durchaus vergleichbar, da in beiden Fallen auf einem die Stadt iiberra- 
genden Bergriicken ein vielgliedriger, aus einzelnen kleineren Bauten zusammenge- 
setzter Palast angelegt ist. Der natiirliche Felsen steht im Kontrast zur zierlichen und 
verfeinerten Architektur der Palaste, die sich auf der Alhambra und auch in Schin- 
kels Entwurf nicht in axialer Symmetrie, sondern frei um Héfe, Brunnenanlagen und 
Garten gruppieren. Schinkel kannte die Alhambra aus den groBformatigen Kupfer- 
stichen in James Cavanah Murphys The Arabian Antiquities of Spain von 1816, einer 
Publikation, die er bereits als Ideengeber fiir die Biihnendekorationen zur Zauwber- 
fléte genutzt hatte. Es ist von der Forschung unlangst darauf hingewiesen worden, 
daB der beriihmte Prospekt fiir die Kénigin der Nacht von dem Blatt Ceiling of the 
Hall of the Bath aus Murphys Buch inspiriert worden sei.49 Schinkel hatte schon 
friiher Ideen aus Publikationen Murphys bezogen, die wegen ihrer prazisen AufmaBe 
und qualitaétsvollen Kupferstiche geschatzt wurden. So ist sein Entwurf fiir den deut- 
schen gotischen Freiheitsdom von 1814 ganz eindeutig der von Murphy publizierten 
portugiesischen Klosterkirche Batalha verpflichtet.°° Wie noch zu zeigen sein wird, 
hat er auch fiir den Entwurf des Schlosses Orianda auf die Kupferstiche in Murphys 
The Arabian Antiquities of Spain zuriickgegriffen und sich von ihnen inspirieren 
lassen. 

Die in den wesentlichen Teilen von 1307 bis 1391 unter den nasridischen Herr- 
schern Yusuf I. und Mohamed V. errichtete und spater durch den Palast Kaiser Karls 
V. erganzte Alhambra in Granada war besonders von englischen Forschern und Rei- 
senden im spaten 18. Jahrhundert bekannt gemacht worden. Sie galt als ein Muster- 
beispiel pittoresker Architektur, eher einer Operndekoration verwandt denn wirk- 
licher Architektur. Fir Henry Swinburne, einem der groBen englischen Reiseschrift- 
steller des spaten 18. Jahrhunderts, ist die Alhambra in Europa ohne Vergleich: »But 
nothing to be met with any where else can convey an idea of the edifice, exept you 
take it from the decorations of an opera, or the tales of the Genie.« Zum SchluB sei- 
ner knappen Beschreibung innerhalb seiner Travels through Spain von 1787 faBt er 
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29. James C. Murphy, Gesamtansicht der Alham- 
bra, Granada. Aus: James C. Murphy, The Ara- 
bian Antiquities of Spain, London 1816. (Miinchet 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Sign. 2° Hisp. 66 m, 
Tf. XI.) 

30. James C. Murphy, Ansicht der Sala de los 
Abencerrajes, Alhambra, Granada. Aus: James 
C. Murphy, The Arabian Antiquities of Spain, Li 
don 1816. (Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothi 
Sign. 2° Hisp. 66 m, Tf. XXXIX.) 


29. James C. Murphy, general view of the Alh 
bra, Granada. From: James C. Murphy, The 4 
bian Antiquities of Spain, London, 1816. (Muni 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Sign. 2° Hisp. 66 m, 
pl. XL.) 

30. James C. Murphy, view of the Sala de los 
Abencerrajes, Alhambra, Granada. From: Jam 
C. Murphy, The Arabian Antiquities of Spain, 
don, 1816. (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbiblioth' 
Sign. 2° Hisp. 66 m, pl. XXXIX.) 


contain the crucial idea behind Schinkel’s design. Quast (or Schinkel) compares the 
palace on the Acropolis with the Alhambra in Granada! Starting with the way in 
which the delicate architecture of the tent roof contrasts with the cyclopean wall that 
encloses the Acropolis, the text goes on to say: »... and if we can compare the great 
ceremonial hall with the Sala de las Embajadores in the Alhambra, we should like to 
call these rooms the Toccador de la Reyna of the citadel in Athens. In general we 
must compare the delightful impression conveyed to us in particular by these apart- 
ments of the Queen with the grace that speaks to us from the >eternally blossoming 
walls< of the once proud residence of the kings of Granada. And here too there is no 
lack of a most delicate little garden outside the windows of the bedchamber, superior 
even to the Parquefo Jardin, and the charms of a fairy-tale world seem to unfold 
among the terraces, galleries, arbours, winding vines and sweetly bubbling wa- 
ters.«48 
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nochmals all die Besonderheiten des nasridischen Palastes zusammen und gelangl 
zu einer Charakterisierung, die man durchaus auch auf Schinkels Akropolis-Ent- 
wurf anwenden kénnte: »I shall finish this description of the Alhambra, by observing 
how admirably every thing was planned and calculated for rendering this place the 
most voluptuous of all retirements; what plentiful supplies of water were brought to 
refresh it in the hot month of summer, what a free circulation of doors and windows, 
what shady gardens of aromatic trees; what noble views over the beautiful hills and 
fertile plains!«5! Murphy lobt dreiBig Jahre nach Swinburne die Gesamtdistribution 
des Palastes als »simple and natural«. Im Unterschied zu den kostspieligen Werken 
der klassischen Kunst hatten die Araber es verstanden, ihre Hofe und Raume mit den 
»simple products of nature« — Wasser und Pflanzen - zu gestalten. Zudem sei es 
ihnen gelungen, wahrhaft pittoreske architektonische Szenen zu bilden, so daB 
kleine Gebaude gréBer erscheinen, als sie wirklich sind (»Their architectural sce- 
nery is truly picturesque, and well calculated to make a small building appear larger 
than it really is«).5? Schinkel hatte sich ja 1804 selbst von der Wirkung solcher »arabi- 
scher« Kunst in den normannischen Kirchen und Palasten Palermos, besonders der 
Zisa, die er im Tagebuch eigens erwahnt, itiberzeugen kénnen.* 

Der durch die Entwurfsbeschreibung von Quast — und somit wahrscheinlich von 
Schinkel - angeregte Vergleich mit der Alhambra soll hier nicht weitergefiihrt und 
vertieft werden, da der nasridische Palast fiir Schinkel ja lediglich eine Inspirations- 
quelle und ein zu erreichendes Ziel darstellte, keineswegs aber ein direktes Vorbild 
fir den Akropolisentwurf war. Gemeinsam sind beiden Anlagen der Kontrast von 
Felssockel und filigraner Architektur, die asymmetrische Anlage, die Gruppierung 
von pavillonartigen Bauten um Héfe und Garten, der vielfaltige Einsatz von Brunnen 
und Fontaénen und der Traum von einer kiinstlichen, vom Alltaglichen abgehobenen 
Welt. Der Palast auf der Akropolis, »diese erhabene Luftinsel«, wie Schinkel ihn 
nannte, sollte die Alhambra jedoch noch iibertreffen, sowohl héchst anmutig und be- 
haglich sein, als auch durch seine historische Bedeutung und seine Asthetischen 
Qualitaéten zum »interessantesten Wohnort der Erde« werden. Behutsam und pietat- 
voll wollte und muBte Schinkel mit den erhaltenen antiken Bauten auf der Akropolis 
umgehen. Kein Teil des Palastes drangt sich nah an die antiken Bauten, kein Teil 
libersteigt die Héhe des Parthenons, und die Gebdudebereiche, die ebenso hoch sind 
wie dieser, sind in weitem Abstand von ihm angelegt. 

Als Grundlage fiir den Entwurf diente Schinkel der von Stuart und Revett 1753 
aufgenommene und 1787 erstmals publizierte GrundriS der Akropolis, dem er mit ge- 
ringfiigigen Modifikationen folgte. Auf dem Burgberg waren damals nur die noch 
aufrecht stehenden Bauten der Propylaen, des Erechtheions und des Parthenons be- 
kannt. Der Nike-Tempel siidwestlich der Propylaen war noch nicht entdeckt, wes- 
halb Schinkel in dem Plansatz, den er 1833 an den bayerischen Kronprinzen 
schickte, hier den Weg zu den Propylaen, die weiterhin den Haupteingang zum Burg- 
berg bilden sollten, in einer scharfen Rechtskurve in die Achse der Propylaen ein- 
schwingen 1a6t.5+ Erst fiir die Druckfassung des Entwurfes und nachdem er den auf 
praziseren Vermessungen beruhenden Grundri§ aus Martin Leakes The Topography 
of Athens von 1821 wabrscheinlich in der deutschen Ausgabe von 1829 wahrgenom- 
men hatte,°> korrigiert Schinkel seinen Plan, indem er den Weg in weitem Bogen um 
die Vorburg fiihrt und den Nike-Tempel in korrekter Lage wiedergibt. Am 20. Novem- 
ber 1834 schreibt er in dem bereits erwahnten Brief an Klenze, daB es nicht seine Ab- 
sicht gewesen sei, »durch die neue Anlage und nahmentlich durch den Weg zur Burg 
hinauf und durch die Anordnungen auf dem Platze zwischen Parthenon, Propylaen 
und Erechtheion irgend ein auch noch so kleines Stiickchen Alterthum zu vernich- 
ten«.56 Nie wollte er sich einer solchen Siinde schuldig machen, und er ware jeder- 
zeit bereit gewesen, zum Schutz der antiken Denkm§ler seinen Plan zu modifizieren. 
Schinkel hat sich gegentiber den antiken Uberresten nach dem denkmalpflegeri- 
schen Grundsatz »Konservieren, nicht Restaurierenx, der freilich erst gegen Ende des 
19. Jahrhunderts in aller Scharfe ausgesprochen wurde, verhalten. Wie auf der Sei- 
tenansicht und dem Schnitt nach Osten zu erkennen ist (Tf. 7, 11, 12), sind Propylaen, 
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It is true thal this comparison with the Alhambra relates only lo the Queen’s 
apartments and their garden, but in fact the whole of the palace on the Acropolis can 
be seen as corresponding Lo the Nasridic palace in Granada. The situation is entirely 
comparable, as in both cases a palace made up of smaller buildings is set on a moun- 
tain ridge lowering over the city. The natural rock contrasts with Lhe delicate and re- 
fined architecture of the palaces, which in the Alhambra and in Schinkel’s design are 
not grouped symmetrically on an axis, bul freely around courtyards, fountains and 
gardens. Schinkel was familiar with the Alhambra from the large-format copperplate 
engravings in James Cavanah Murphy’s The Arabian Antiquities of Spain, which he 
had already used as a source of ideas for his stage designs for The Magic Flute. Re- 
search has recently established that the famous backcloth for the Queen of the Night 
was inspired by the Ceiling of the Hall of the Bath in Murphy’s book.*® Schinkel had 
taken ideas from Murphy’s publications before; they were highly regarded for their 
precise dimensions and high-quality copper-plate engravings. For example, his de- 
sign for the 1814 German Gothic Cathedral of Liberty quite definitely owes a great 
deal to the Portuguese monastery church of Batalha, which Murphy had published.5° 
As I shall show later, he also went back to the copperplate engravings in Murphy’s 
The Arabian Antiquities of Spain for the Orianda palace design and drew his inspira- 
tion from them. 

The Alhambra in Granada, largely built from 1307 to 1391 under the Nasridic rul- 
ers Yusuf I and Mohamed V, and later completed with emperor Charles V’s palace, 
had become familiar in the late 18th century, largely through English explorers and 
travellers. Henry Swinburne, one of the great late-18th century English travel writers, 
thought that the Alhambra was unequalled in Europe: »But nothing to be met with 
any where else can convey an idea of the edifice, except you take it from the decora- 
tions of an opera, or the tales of the Genie.« At the end of his terse description during 
his 1787 Travels through Spain he again summed up all the particular features of the 
Nasridic palace and came up with a characterization that would be entirely appli- 
cable to Schinkel’s Acropolis design: »I shall finish this description of the Alhambra, 
by observing how admirably every thing was planned and calculated for rendering 
this place the most voluptuous of all retirements; what plentiful supplies of water 
were brought to refresh it in the hot month of summer, what a free circulation of 
doors and windows, what shady gardens of aromatic trees; what noble views over 
the beautiful hills and fertile plains!«5! Thirty years after Swinburne, Murphy praises 
the overall layout of the palace as »simple and natural«. Unlike the expensive works 
of classical art, the Arabs had worked out how to design their courtyards and rooms 
with the »simple products of nature« —- water and plants. They had also succeeded in 
another way: »Their architectural scenery is truly picturesque, and well calculated to 
make a small building appear larger than it really is«.52 Schinkel had been able to 
convince himself of the effect of such »Arabian« art in Palermo’s Norman churches 
and palaces, especially the Zisa, which he singles out for mention in his diary. 

The comparison with the Alhambra raised by Quast’s — and thus probably also by 
Schinkel’s - description will not be pursued and elaborated here, as the Nasridic pal- 
ace was only a source of inspiration for Schinkel, and a goal to be reached, but by no 
means a direct model for the Acropolis design. The two complexes have their con- 
trasting rocky bases and filigree architecture in common, their asymmetrical layout, 
pavilion-like buildings grouped around courtyards and gardens, considerable use 
made of wells and fountains, and the dream of an artificial life, detached from the 
everyday world. But the palace on the Acropolis, »this sublime, airy island«, as Schin- 
kel called it, was to be even better than the Alhambra. It was to be most graceful and 
comfortable, and also its historical importance and its aesthetic qualities would 
make it »at the same time in historic and aesthetic respects the most interesting on 
earth«. Schinkel had to and intended to treat the surviving ancient buildings on the 
Acropolis with great care and respect. No part of the palace jostled the ancient build- 
ings, no part was higher than the Parthenon, and the areas that were higher than the 
temple were some distance away from it. 
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Parthenon und Erechtheion im ihrem aktuellen ruinédsen Zustand belassen. Aller- 
dings hat Schinkel im GrundriB (Tf. 8) die zerstérten Teile des Parthenons nicht 
kenntlich gemacht und in der Legende geschrieben, daB die drei antiken Bauwerke 
nur »vorlaufig in ungednderter Form« bewahrt werden sollen. Er hat sich also die 
Option einer Restaurierung und Wiederherstellung der antiken Bauten in der Zu- 
kunft offen gelassen. Ein Eingriff in die bestehenden Bauten findet jedoch nur sehr 
vorsichtig und in Riicksicht auf die Belange einer groBen Hofhaltung statt, indem 
seitlich parallel zu den Fliigelbauten der Propylaen die Stallungen der kéniglichen 
Pferde untergebracht werden sollten. 

Ansonsten hat Schinkel den ganzen westlichen Bereich des Burgbergs mit Aus- 
nahme des grofen Standbilds der Athena Promachos frei von gréBeren Neubauten 
gelassen. Der Palast nimmt den bis dahin unausgegrabenen und somit als brachlie- 
gendes Gelande ohne antike Reste geglaubten éstlichen Bereich der Akropolis ein 
und nutzt dieses Gelande so geschickt aus, daB er gréBer erscheint, als er tatsichlich 
ist. Von zwei Ausnahmen abgesehen, ist der gesamte Palast eingeschossig, nur der 
siidliche Bereich ist mit gewélbten Raéumen unterkellert, die fiir Hofverwaltung, 
Wirtschafts- und Vorratszwecke, Bader, Dienerschaft, Kiichen usw. vorgesehen sind. 
Die von den Propyléen, dem Erechtheion und dem Parthenon vorgegebenen Achsen 
werden iibernommen und weitergefiihrt. Ein Hippodrom mit halbrunden Abschliis- 
sen ist an den Schmalseiten vermittelnd zwischen die drei antiken Bauten gesetzt, 
und die verbleibenden Flachen werden fiir Gartenanlagen, verzierte Platze und als 
Verkehrsflachen genutzt. Es ist interessant, der Wegfiihrung zu folgen, die Schinkel 
durch die Numerierung der Legende vorgibt. Er folgt dabei gleichsam dem Erzahl- 
schema der Briefe von Plinius, fiihrt den Betrachter der Zeichnungen - also in erster 
Linie den griechischen K6énig als zukiinftigen Hausherrn - zunachst auf dem von 
Baumen beschatteten Weg bergan auf die Propyléen zu, die wie im Altertum den 
Haupteingang bilden. Entlang dem Hippodrom zur Rechten schreitet man in der Mit- 
telachse des Tores weiter, passiert links zunachst die Athena-Statue und dann das 
Erechtheion mit der Korenhalle, streift wenige Schritte weiter zu Beginn der Run- 
dung des Hippodroms die Palastwache, die in der Flucht des Erechtheions bleibt, 
biegt dann nach rechts ab vor die Neuen Propylaen des Palastes (Tf. 9). Mit ihren vier 
ionischen Sdulen, die hier bewuBt mit den dorischen Saéulen der Propylien und des 
Parthenons als grazile, weibliche Ordnung kontrastieren, bereitet dieser Portikus auf 
die Architektur des Palastes vor. Die Neuen Propyléen stimmen mit der Wahl der io- 
nischen Ordnung gleichsam das Leitthema des ganzen Bauwerks an, das Schinkel 
nach »mafigen pompejanischen Verhaltnissen« gestaltet hat. Bis auf den Haupt- oder 
Repriasentationssaal und den Runden Saal der K6énigin sind alle weiteren Teile des 
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Nr. 25071.) 


31. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, design for a palace 
on the Acropolis in Athens, 1834. Plan. (Munich, 
Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, Inv.-Nr. 25071.) 


Schinkel based his design on Stuart and Revett’s floor plan of the Acropolis, re- 
corded in 1753 and first published in 1787, which he followed with slight modifica- 
tions. At that time the only known ancient buildings on the Acropolis were the Propy- 
laea, the Erechtheum and the Parthenon, which were still standing. The Temple of 
Nike, southwest of the Propylaea, had still not been discovered, which is why Schin- 
kel made the route to the Propylaea, which were still to provide the main entrance 
to the citadel, curve sharply right on to the axis of the Propylaea in the set of plans 
he sent to the Bavarian crown prince in 1833.5+ It was only in the printed version 
of the design, after Schinkel had taken note of Martin Leake’s 1821 floor plan in The 
Topography of Athens, probably from the 1829 German edition,®> that he corrected 
his plan by taking this route round the outer citadel in a wide curve and showing the 
Temple of Nike in its correct position. On 20 November 1834 he wrote in the above- 
mentioned letter to Klenze that it had not been his intention »to allow the new com- 
plex and especially the route up to the palace or the arrangement of the square 
between the Parthenon, the Propylaea and the Erechtheum to destroy even the tiniest 
piece of antiquity.«55 He never wanted to be guilty of such a sin, and he would have 
been prepared at any time to modify his plan to protect the ancient monuments. 
In terms of the ancient remains, Schinkel had acted according to the monument 
preservation principle of »conservation not restoration«, which admittedly was not 
Stated with full rigour until the late 19th century. As can be seen from the side view 
and east-facing section (pl. 7, 11, 12), the Propylaea, Parthenon and Erechtheum are 
left in the ruined state they were in at the time, although in the floor plan (pl. 8) 
Schinkel did not identify the sections of the Parthenon that had been destroyed, 
and wrote in the legend that the three ancient buildings were only to be preserved 
»unchanged for the time being«. Thus he left the option open for him to restore and 
rebuild the ancient buildings in future. But he impinges on the existing rebuild- 
ing only very carefully, considering the requirements of a large court, in that the sta- 
bling for the king’s horses was to be accommodated parallel to the wings of the Pro- 
pylaea. 

Otherwise Schinkel left the whole western area of the Acropolis free of large 
new structures, with the exception of the great statue of Athene Promachos. The 
palace occupies the whole eastern area of the Acropolis, which until then had not 
been excavated, and was thus seen as waste land, and thought to be without ancient 
remains. He uses the site so skilfully that the palace seems larger than it actually is. 
With two exceptions, the whole palace is single-storey, and only the southern section 
has vaulted cellars intended for court administration, domestic and storage pur- 
poses, baths, servants’ accommodation, kitchens etc. The axes provided by the Pro- 
pylaea, the Erechtheum and the Parthenon are taken over and continued. A hippo- 
drome with semicircular ends is placed to mediate between the three ancient 
buildings, and the remaining areas are used for gardens, decorated squares and 
movement between buildings. It is interesting to follow the route that Schinkel 
provides by his numbering of the legend. In it he effectively takes over the narrative 
scheme of Pliny’s letters. First of all, he takes viewers of the drawings - first and 
foremost the Greek king as the future resident - up the hill on the tree-shaded route 
to the Propylaea, which form the main entrance, as they did in ancient times. We 
then move on, following the central axis of the gates past the hippodrome on our 
right and then the statue of Athene on our left. Then comes the Erechtheum with the 
Caryatid Porch, then a few paces later, at the beginning of the curve of the hippo- 
drome, the palace guard, which remains on the line of the Erechtheum. We then turn 
off to the right in front of the palace’s New Propylaea (pl. 9). This portico prepares us 
for the architecture of the palace with its four Ionic columns, forming a conscious 
contrast with the Doric columns of the Propylaea and the Parthenon as a graceful, 
feminine order. The New Propylaea, with their choice of Ionic columns, sound the 
main theme of the whole building, which Schinkel has designed according to »mod- 
erate Pompeian proportions«. With the exception of the main or ceremonial hall and 
the Queen’s Round Hall all the other parts of the palace are lower than the Parthe- 
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Palastes niedriger als der Parthenon, und auch die ionische Ordnung ist in allen Tei- 
len beibehalten. Eine Ausnahme bilden die Instrumentierung des Hauptsaals und 
der Kapelle, in denen korinthische Sdéulen die hohe Bedeutung der Raiume zum Aus- 
druck bringen. 

Nachdem die Séulenstellungen der Neuen Propylaen durchschritten sind, findet 
sich der Besucher des Palastes auf dem Vorhof (Tf. 8, Nr. 5), der mit einer zentralen 
Brunnenanlage nach allen Seiten in tibergiebelten Portiken geéffnet ist. Im Norden 
schlieBt der Saal fiir die Gesandtschaften (7) an, im Osten der Saal zur Aufnahme der 
Landesdeputationen, dessen offene Dachkonstruktion (Hangewerk) Schinkel auf 
dem Blatt mit der Kéniglichen Pforte eigens darstellt. Ringsum lagern sich die Zim- 
mer fiir die Hofverwaltung (39), die im Norden und Osten als Filllmasse zwischen 
den beiden Salen, der Wache und dem vorhandenen Gelande angelegt sind und im 
Siiden des Vorhofs die Achsen des kéniglichen Bereichs des Palastes vorbereiten. Die 
zentrale ErschlieBung dieses Bereichs erfolgt ttber den nur durch Oberlichter be- 
leuchteten Kéniglichen Gang (9, 16) mit der Kéniglichen Pforte (11) und dem Ersten 
Empfangszimmer. Hier steht der Besucher vor der Alternative, entweder den Konigli- 
chen Gang entlang dem Reiterfries weiter nach Siiden zu schreiten oder nach Osten 
das Peristyl des Prachthofs (13) zu betreten. Beide Alternativen fiihren weiter zu den 
Raumen des Koénigs und der Kénigin im Siiden. Wahlt man den Weg durch den K6- 
niglichen Gang, gelangt man tiber den Koniglichen Hof (17) in das Empfangszimmer 
(18) und von dort durch die Galerie (19) in das recht bescheidene Thronzimmer (22), 
das sich wie die anderen links und rechts anschlieBenden kéniglichen Zimmer nach 
Siiden zu dem langgestreckten Sdulengang (36’) mit 47 ionischen Sdulen 6ffnet. In- 
teressanter ist die zweite Alternative: Im Peristyl des groBen Prachthofs sollten in 
Athen gefundene antike Statuen aufgestellt werden, so daB dieser Bereich eine mu- 
seale Funktion erhalt. Auch ist der Hof des Peristyls so gestaltet, daB er Bezug auf 
den Parthenon nimmt: Die asymmetrische Felderteilung des Hofes ist ndmlich durch 
die Mittelachse des Parthenon determiniert! Der Tempel ist zwar vom Prachthof aus 
nicht zu sehen, dem Besucher aber ist durch die Asymmetrie der antike Bau gleich- 
sam Virtuell prasent. 

Im Norden schlieBt sich an das Peristyl eine halbrunde, die seitlichen Raume 
tiberragende Exedra an, von deren umlaufender Bank (37’) man die Aussicht tiber 
den Hof, durch den Hauptsaal, die Galerie und die zwischen Empfangszimmer und 
Thronsaal vermittelnde Halle ins Freie hat. Wie bei den Villen von Plinius sind es 
also auch bei diesem Palastentwurf solche mehrfach gerahmten Aussichten in die 
Landschaft, die die Gesamtdisposition bestimmen. Denn diese Blickachse bildet 
gleichsam die Trennung zwischen dem Wohnbereich des Kénigs und dem der Kéni- 
gin. Achsensymmetrisch befinden sich der Hof des Kénigs und der der K6nigin seit- 
lich vom Hauptsaal sowie in der Achse der Hofe das Empfangszimmer und der 
Thronsaal. Weiterhin entsprechen sich der Runde Saal der Koénigin und die SchloB- 
kapelle an der Ost- bzw. der Westseite des langen Portikus. Die Masse des zylindri- 
schen Baukérpers des Runden Saals wird dabei von der kostbaren Instrumentierung 
der Architektur der Kapelle (Tf. 10) aufgewogen. Die Stidfassade oberhalb der kymo- 
nischen Mauer ist auf diese Weise nach Osten und Westen durch markante Baukér- 
per eingefaBt, die den Palast begrenzen und zugleich die Verkniipfung mit den anti- 
ken Bauten und der Statue der Athena als Hochpunkt im westlichen Bereich des 
Burgbergs herstellen (Tf. 11, 12). 

Die Kapelle mit ihrem korinthischen Portikus auf der westlichen Seite, der 
Schinkel in der Druckfassung ein eigenes Blatt widmet (Tf. 10), kann sowohl durch 
ihr ikonographisches Programm als auch durch ihre 4uBerst prazise Architektur und 
auch durch ihre Lage gegeniiber dem Parthenon als Gegenmodell zur heidnisch-an- 
tiken Archilektur verstanden werden. Sie schlieBt in der Seitenansicht die Liicke, die 
durch die BeschieBung von 1687 in den Parthenon gerissen wurde, sie vollendet also 
den heidnischen Tempel! durch christliche Architektur. Symbiotisch vermittelt zwi- 
schen heidnischer und christlicher Thematik die skulpturale Ausstattung der West- 
front der Kapelle: Auf dem Giebel eine Viktoria-ahnliche Figur, die durch ihren Bet- 
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non, and the Ionic order is retained throughout. One exception to this is the orches- 
tration of the main hall and the chapel, in which Corinthian columns express the 
high significance of these rooms. 

After walking through the columns of the New Propylaea, the visitor to the pal- 
ace reaches the forecourt (pl. 8, no. 5), which has a central fountain and opens on to 
gabled arcades on all sides. The Ambassadors’ Hall (7) is adjacent on the north side, 
on the east side is the hall for receiving national deputations, and Schinkel draws its 
open roof structure (truss frame) separately on the sheet showing the Royal Gate. 
Around the courtyard are the court administration rooms (39), arranged on the north 
and east sides as a filler between the two halls, the guardhouse and the existing site, 
and setting the axes for the royal section of the palace to the south of the forecourt. 
Central access to this area is through the Royal Passage (9, 16), which is lit only by 
skylights, and contains the Royal Gate (11) and the First Reception Room. Here visi- 
tors are faced with the choice of either going further south down the Royal Passage 
along the Knights’ Frieze, or entering the peristyle of the Ceremonial Courtyard to 
the east. Both alternatives lead on to the King’s and Queen’s chambers on the south 
side. If we choose the route via the Royal Passage, we reach the Reception Room (18) 
via the Royal Courtyard (17), and on from there through the gallery (19) into the quite 
modest Throne Room (22), which like the other royal rooms adjacent to the left and 
right opens on to the long colonnade (36’) with 47 Ionic columns. The second alter- 
native is more interesting: ancient statues found in Athens were to have been set up 
in the peristyle of the great ceremonial courtyard, making this area work like a mu- 
seum. The courtyard of the peristyle is also designed to relate to the Parthenon: the 
asymmetrical distribution of the fields in the courtyard is also determined by the axis 
of the Parthenon! The temple cannot be seen from the ceremonial courtyard, but vis- 
itors are made aware of the ancient building’s so to say virtual presence by the 
asymmetrical pattern. 

North of the peristyle is a semicircular exedra that towers over the side rooms; 
the bench that runs (37’) round it gives a view over the courtyard and out into the 
open air, through the main hall, the gallery and the hall linking the reception room 
and the throne room. As in the case of Pliny’s villas, this palace design also uses mul- 
tiply framed landscape views to define the overall disposition: it seems that this vis- 
ual axis divides the king’s and the queen’s apartments. The king’s courtyard and the 
queen’s courtyard are place symmetrically on the axis on either side of the main 
hall, and the reception room and the throne room on the axis of the courtyards. And 
then the Queen’s Round Hall and the palace chapel on the east and west sides re- 
spectively also correspond with each other. Here the mass of the cylindrical Round 
Hall building is balanced by the costly orchestration of the chapel architecture 
(pl. 10). The south fagade above the Kymonic wall is this framed to the east and west 
by striking buildings that set the limits of the palace and at the same time create a 
link between the ancient buildings and the statue of Athene as the high point of the 
western area of the Acropolis (pl. 11, 12). 

Schinkel devotes an entire sheet in the printed version (pl. 10) to the chapel with 
Corinthian portico on the western side. Both its iconographic programme and its ex- 
tremely precise architecture, and also its position opposite the Parthenon show that 
it is seen as a counter-model to the pagan and ancient architecture. In the side view, 
it closes the gap torn out of the Parthenon by the 1687 bombardment, thus complet- 
ing the pagan temple with Christian architecture. The sculpture on the west facade 
of the chapel mediates symbiotically between pagan and Christian themes: on the 
gable is a Victoria-like figure, identified as an angel from heaven by her gesture of 
prayer; at the centre of the tympanum is Christ crucified on a medallion accompa- 
nied by mourning women who behave in the spandrels like the figures on the 
Parthenon gable. On the portico gable the image of Christ is supported by two 
winged cupids, and finally, in each of the four door fields there are groups of three 
female figures, intended to be reminiscent both of the three Graces and also the 
three cardinal virtues, faith, hope and charity. 
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gestus als himmlischer Engel ausgewiesen ist; in der Mille des Giebelfeldes der Ge- 
kreuzigle in einem Medaillon, begleitel von trauernden Frauen, die sich in den 
Zwickeln wie die Figuren im Parthenongiebel verhalten. Im Giebel des Portikus wird 
die Imago Christi von zwei gefliigelten Genien gehallen, und schlieBlich stehen in 
den vier Tiirfeldern jeweils Dreiergruppen von weiblichen Gestalten, die sowohl an 
die drei Grazien als auch an die drei Kardinaltugenden Glaube, Liebe, Hoffnung ge- 
mahnen sollen. 

Einigt somit die Kapelle gleichsam die Gegensalze zwischen heidnischer Be- 
stimmung der antiken Akropolis und dem christlichen neuen Herrscher auf dem 
Burgberg, so tibernimmt das Pendant des Runden Saales im Osten eine rein architek- 
tonische Gelenkfunklion zwischen der Siid- und der Ostfassade des Palastes. Das im 
Halbrund umlaufende Zeltdach, das eine panoramahafte Aussicht gewahrt, unter- 
stiitzt nochmals diese Umlenkfunktion des Rundbaus, die Schinkel noch dazu die 
Gelegenheit gibt, die Raume der Kénigin besonders reizvoll zu gestalten. Der sechs- 
eckige Vorsaal zum Rundbau, der an ahnliche Raumerfindungen in den Plinius-Vil- 
len erinnert, blickt nach Nordwesten in einen kleinen, von einer Weinlaube tiber- 
deckten Hof und leitet zu den weiteren Raumen der K6nigin und ihres Hofstaats 
iiber. Besonderes Augenmerk richtet Schinkel hier auf das Schlafgemach der Kénigin 
(Tf. 8, Nr. 31), dessen dreiteiliges geschoBhohes Fenster so orientiert ist, da es von 
der Morgensonne beleuchtet wird. Sogar das Bett positioniert Schinkel diagonal in 
die siidwestliche Raumecke, so daB der erste Sonnenstrahl die Kénigin treffen wird! 
In den im Nordosten anschlieBenden Garten der Kénigin herrscht eine eher intime 
Atmosphare. Dennoch gibt die mit Portikus und Tympanon nobilitierte Fassade des 
Gartensaals deutlich zu erkennen, da8 hier die Kénigin Griechenlands residiert. 

Den westlichen Teil von der gedachten Mittelachse durch den Hauptsaal neh- 
men die Raume des Kénigs ein, die wesentlich sachlicher gestaltet sind als die der 
Konigin. Hervorzuheben ist das Vortragszimmer des Kénigs (Tf. 8, Nr. 54), das sich 
als einziger Raum der ganzen Palastanlage auf den Parthenon bezieht, wenn man 
den nur auf Umwegen vom Inneren des Palastes aus zu betretenden Saulengang 6st- 
lich gegeniiber dem Tempel auSer acht 1aBt. Nur durch diesen, durch die Fenster des 
Vortragszimmers und von dem davor gelegenen Gartensitz (41) aus ist ein unmittel- 
barer Sichtbezug zwischen neuem Palast und alter Bebauung hergestellt. Alle ande- 
ren Riume beziehen sich entweder auf Ausblicke in die Landschaft, oder sie sind auf 
andere Réume innerhalb des Palastes bezogen. 

Dieser introvertierte Charakter des gesamten Palastes bestatigt sich nochmals 
und augenfallig in der Anlage des Haupt- oder Empfangssaales (Tf. 8, Nr. 14, Tf. 15). 
Schinkel hat in seinem Brief an den bayerischen Kronprinzen in Miinchen die per- 
spektivische Zeichnung des Hauptsaals als ein Beispiel dafiir ausgegeben, wie ein 
»klassisches Prinzip« der Architektur durchzufiihren sei: némlich die Konstruktion 
nicht zu maskieren, »sondern sie selbst schéngeformt, in ihrer nackten Wirklichkeit 
hervortreten zu lassen«. Dies betrifft sowohl das offene Dachwerk, das im Text von 
Quast ja mit Dachwerken palermischer Kirchen verglichen wird, als auch die vier 
Sdulen aus schwarzem Marmor, die weit von der Wand abgeriickt sind und iiber 
ihren korinthischen Kapitellen und dem Gebalk deutlich sichtbar und konstruktiv 
nachvollziehbar die Langsbinder des Hangewerks tragen, auf denen die Querbinder 
aufliegen. In einfacherer Form hat Schinkel diese Querbinder fiir den Saal der Lan- 
desdeputationen verwandt und somit auf die Hierarchie der Raume hingewiesen 
(Tf. 14). Die so kompliziert anmutende Konstruktion des Dachwerks des Reprasenta- 
tionssaales hat Schinkel mit der Notwendigkeit begriindet, dem recht breiten Saal 
eine verhaltnismaBig groBe Hohe zu geben, ohne deshalb das Gebaude hoher als den 
Parthenon werden zu lassen. Es ist also ein dsthetisches Problem der Proportionie- 
rung gewesen, das Schinkel zu der ungewéhnlichen Lésung kommen lieB, das Han- 
gewerk durch die Langsbinder aufzustelzen, um den Raum hoher scheinen zu las- 
sen, als er ist. Gebunden war Schinkel durch die Proportionen der korinthischen 
Sdulen, die einerseits bei vorgegebenem Durchmesser nicht hoher sein durften, als 
sie sind, andererseits auch nicht breiter sein durften, als sie sind, um die Proportio- 
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Thus the chapel reconciles the opposites of the pagan function of the ancient 
Acropolis and the new Christian ruler in the citadel, while its counterpart on the 
eastern side, the Round Hall, performs a purely architectural linking function 
between the southern and eastern facades of the palace. The semicircular tent roof, 
which provides a panoramic view, further supports the circular structure’s linking 
function, which also means that Schinkel can design the queen’s apartments particu- 
larly attractively. The hexagonal lobby to the circular structure, reminiscent of simi- 
lar spatial inventions in the Pliny villas, looks into a small courtyard covered by an 
arbour of vines on the northwestern side, and leads to the queen’s other rooms and 
those of her retinue. Here Schinkel pays special attention to the queen’s bedchamber 
(pl. 8, no. 31), whose tripartite window, a full storey high, is placed to get the morn- 
ing sun. Schinkel even positions the bed diagonally in the southwestern corner of the 
room, so that the first ray of sunshine will fall on the queen! The queen’s gardens, 
which are adjacent to the northeast, have an intimate atmosphere. And yet the gar- 
den room facade, which is ennobled by a portico and tympanum, makes it quite clear 
that it is the Queen of Greece who lives here. 

The king’s rooms occupy the western section of the intended central axis 
through the main hall, and they are much more functionally designed than the 
queen’s. Particular attention should be paid to the king’s lecture room (pl. 8, no. 34), 
which is the only room in the palace complex relating to the Parthenon, leaving 
aside the eastern colonnade opposite the temple, which can be reached only by a tor- 
tuous route from the interior of the palace. Only from this colonnade, through the 
lecture room windows and from the garden seat (41) in front of them is there a direct 
visual relationship between the new palace and the ancient buildings. All the other 
rooms relate either to views out into the countryside or to other rooms within the 
palace. 

This introverted character of the palace as a whole is further and strikingly con- 
firmed by the arrangement of the main or reception hall (pl. 8, no. 14, pl. 15). In his 
letter to the crown prince of Bavaria in Munich Schinkel gave the perspective draw- 
ing of the main hall as an example of »how a classical principle of architecture should 
be carried out: not to mask any construction, but to allow it to emerge beautifully 
formed itself, in its naked reality«. This refers both to the open roof structure, which 
Quast’s text compares with the roof structure in some Palermo churches, and also to 
the four black marble columns, which have been shifted well away from the wall, and 
with their Corinthian capitals and the entablature support the longitudinal members 
of the roof truss, on which the transverse members lie, in a way that is clearly visible 
and structurally comprehensible. Schinkel used these transverse members in a sim- 
pler form for the national deputation hall, thus indicating the hierarchy of the rooms 
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nen des Raumes nicht durch ihre Massivitaél zu vergewalligen. So fiihrt er gleichsam 
ein AttikageschoB in den Saal ein, der auf die geschilderte Weise einen pseudobasili- 
kalen Querschnitt erhalt. Diese Attika wird im Mittelschiff durch die Langsbinder ge- 
bildet, an den Seitenschiffswanden durch kannelierte Pilaster zwischen Gebalk und 
Dachansatz tiberbrtickt und an den Schmalseiten durch Pfeiler mit applizierten Gét- 
tergestalten nach dem Vorbild der Incantada bei Saloniki gestaltet. Die schlank pro- 
portionierten, in pompejanischem Rot gehaltenen Wandfelder unterstiitzen dieses 
Bemitihen zur Vertikalisierung des Raumes, wozu auch die medaillontragenden ge- 
fliigelten Genien auf den Feldern ebenso ihren Beitrag leisten wie die gefliigelten 
Wesen auf den Pfeilern der Frontseiten. Auch die Verzierung des gesamten Dach- 
werks mit den in das Gefach dekorativ gestellten Fabelwesen und Tieren - Sphingen, 
Greifen, Fliigelpferden, Hirschen, Stieren und Panthern, durch die die Konstruktion 
eher verbramt denn geklart wird - erheben den Raum in himmlische Spharen. Mit 
Mitteln der Architektur, der goldgefaBten Skulptur und der Wandmalerei gelingt es 
Schinkel also, dem Betrachter den Eindruck luftiger Héhe und groBer Breite zu ver- 
mitteln. Dies wird deutlich, wenn man die Schnitte zum Vergleich heranzieht, in de- 
nen der Raum wesentlich niedriger und schlanker erscheint (Tf. 9). 

Die suggestive Wirkung der Perspektive des Reprasentationssaales resultiert je- 
doch nicht nur aus der dargestellten Architektur, sondern auch aus dem gewahlten 
Ausblick aus dem Saal. Schinkel wendet hier wieder das Prinzip des gerahmten 
Blickes durch verschiedene Raume an, fiir die inm die Plinius-Briefe das Leitbild ga- 
ben. Der Blick wird vom Saal durch die Pfeiler der Frontseite in das Peristy] des 
Prachthofs mit den ionischen Sadulen zur Bepflanzung des Hofes gefiihrt, um schlieB- 
lich in der Exedra mit der Sitzbank zu enden. In der Legende hatte er den Blick in 
umgekehrter Richtung beschrieben, ausgehend von der Exedra, durch das Peristyl, 
den Saal, die Galerie, die Halle und die Kolonnade hinaus in die Landschaft. Aber es 
ist noch auf eine weitere Unstimmigkeit hinzuweisen, die zugleich zeigt, mit wel- 
chen darstellerischen Mitteln Schinkel arbeitete, um den bezweckten Erfolg mit sei- 
nen Zeichnungen zu erreichen. Er hat naémlich zwei verschiedene Ansichten des 
Saales kumuliert: Den Saal selbst zeigt er so, als sihe man von Norden nach Siiden, 
weshalb die beiden Seitenhallen mit ihren Sitzbanken (Tf. 8, Nr. 15) in dieser Ansicht 
nicht zu sehen sind, aber auch nicht der Ausblick in die Landschaft. Denn »wegen 
der Wirkung in malerischer Hinsicht«, wie Schinkel selbst schreibt,3” hat er statt des 
landschaftlichen Ausblicks den in den bepflanzten Hof gewahlt. 

»Malerische Wirkung« mit Einbeziehung der als Denkmaler geschiitzten antiken 
Bauten ist das Hauptthema von Schinkels Entwurf. Diesem Hauptthema ordnen sich 
andere Themen unter, die fiir Schinkel aber nicht minder wichtig sind - so die Riick- 
sichtnahme auf die klimatischen Bedingungen durch H6fe, Peristyle und Kolonna- 
den, die der Verschattung der Zimmer dienen. »Ansehnliche Raéume unter der Da- 
chung« sollen die brennende Sonnenhitze von den Wohnréumen abhalten. Die in 
den verbleibenden Flachen zwischen den Bauten angelegten Baumpflanzungen, 
Lauben und G4rten mit ihren Springbrunnen erftillen ebenfalls den Zweck der Kiih- 
lung. Die Griinanlagen und das Hippodrom haben zudem den Zweck, den Kontrast 
zwischen Alt und Neu abzumildern. Auch die Architektur selbst tritt nicht in Wett- 
streit zur Antike, sondern versucht, aus der Tradition etwas Neues zu entwickeln. 
Schinkel hat sich in der sogenannten »legitimistischen« Fassung seines Lehrbuchs 
um 1835 gegen »trivial-treue« Beziehungen zu anerkannten Autoritéten ausgespro- 
chen und »geistige Freiheit und spekulative Phantasie« gefordert. Wahrhaft »histori- 
sches Bauen« kénne nur dort stattfinden, wo auf irgendeine Weise »ein Mehr, ein 
neues Element in die Welt« eingefiihrt wiirde, »aus dem sich eine neue Geschichte 
erzeugt und fortspinnt«. Nur so kénnte in den Augen Schinkels ein Kunstwerk entste- 
hen, daB ganzlich durchgebildet ist, »in einem einfachen groBartigen Sinne und ei- 
nem GuBe, wie es nur aus der Genialilaét hervorzugehen vermag«.58 

Schinkel hat dem bayerischen Kronprinzen geschrieben, daB er den Palast auf 
der Akropolis nach pompejanischen Verhaltnissen gestaltet habe. Dies betrifft einer- 
seits die Eingeschossigkeit der Anlage, andererseits auch die Gruppierung der 
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(pl. 14). Schinkel justified the apparently very complicated structure of the roof in the 
ceremonial hall by pointing out that it was necessary to make this very wide room ap- 
propriately high, without then allowing the building to be higher than the Parthenon. 
And so it was a problem of aesthetic proportions that brought Schinkel to the unusual 
solution of using the longitudinal members to raise the truss and thus make the room 
look higher than it is. Schinkel’s hands were tied by the proportions of the Corinthian 
columns, which could not be any higher than they were because of the prescribed 
diameter, and also could not be any wider than they are without violating the propor- 
tions of the room by their massive quality. Thus he effectively includes the attic storey 
in the room, which acquires a pseudo-basilican cross-section in the manner de- 
scribed. This attic storey is formed by the longitudinal members in the central, nave- 
like section, bridged at the aisle walls by fluted pilasters between the entablature and 
the point at which the roof starts to spring, and created on the narrow sides by piers 
with applied figures of gods following the model of the Incantada near Saloniki. The 
slender proportions of the wall fields, kept in Pompeian red, support this effort to give 
the room a vertical quality; the medallion-carrying, winged cupids in the fields make 
their contribution to this, and so do the winged creatures on the fagade-side piers. 
The overall decoration of the roof structure, with the fabulous beings and creatures 
placed in the compartments - sphinxes, griffins, winged horses, stags, bulls and pan- 
thers, through which the structure is first dressed, then clarified — raise the room into 
heavenly spheres. Thus, by using the architectural devices, gold-framed sculpture 
and wall painting, Schinkel successfully conveys an impression of airy height and 
great breadth to the viewer. This becomes clear in comparison with the sections, in 
which the room appears substantially lower and less wide (pl. 9). 

However, the perspective of the ceremonial hall does not make such a powerful 
effect just because of the architecture represented, but also because of the chosen 
view out of the room. Here again Schinkel turns to the framed view through various 
rooms, an idea he draws from Pliny’s letters. The eye is led from the hall through the 
piers of the facade side into the peristyle of the ceremonial courtyard with Ionic col- 
umns to the gardens in the courtyard, finally ending in the exedra with its bench. In 
the legend he described the view in the opposite direction, starting from the exedra, 
through the peristyle, the ceremonial hall, the gallery, the hall and the colonnade, 
then out into the landscape. But another inconsistency has to be pointed out, which 
also shows the presentational devices that Schinkel used to achieve the intended suc- 
cess with his drawings. In fact he has brought together two different views of the 
hall: he shows the hall itself as though we are looking from north to south, which is 
why the two side halls with their benches (pl. 8, no. 15) cannot be seen in this view, 
and neither can the view out into the countryside: »because of the effect in painterly 
terms«, as Schinkel himself writes,°” he chose the view into the planted courtyard in- 
stead of the landscape view. 

The principal theme of Schinkel’s design is »painterly effect«, including the an- 
cient buildings, which are protected as ancient monuments. There are also other 
themes subordinate to this main theme, which are no less important to Schinkel - 
for example his consideration of the climatic situation by providing courtyards, peri- 
styles and colonnades, which provide shade for the rooms. »Considerable spaces 
under the roofing« are intended to keep the scorching heat from the living rooms. 
The trees planted in the spaces remaining between the buildings, the arbours and 
gardens with fountains are also there for cooling purposes. The green areas and the 
hippodrome are also intended to mitigate the contrast between old and new. The ar- 
chitecture itself doesn’t compete with antiquity either, but tries to develop something 
new from tradition. In the so-called »legitimist« version of his textbook written in 
about 1835 Schinkel spoke out against »trivial-faithful« relationships with recognized 
authorities, and demanded »intellectual freedom and speculative imagination«. Truly 
»historical« building could occur only in places where »something more, a new ele- 
ment is introduced into the world in some way, »from which a new story is created 
and continued«. In Schinkel’s eye, it was only in this way that a work of art could 
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Raéume um Atrien, Peristyle und H6fe. Er folgt dabei Vitruv, der im VI. Buch der De- 
cem libri das antike rémische und griechische Haus mit allen seinen Raumen be- 
schrieben hatte, wie auch den Villenbriefen des Plinius, in denen ja gerade die Aus- 
richtung der Villen auf die Natur, das Klima und die Tageszeiten, auf Licht, Luft und 
Sonne, thematisiert ist. In der Anlage einzelner Raume und in vielen Details hat sich 
Schinkel auf antike Vorbilder berufen, sich diese Modelle jedoch fiir seine Zwecke 
selbstandig angeeignet und fiir die spezifischen Zwecke seiner Raume anverwandelt. 
So entspricht die Kénigliche Pforte in Proportion und Details der Tiir der nérdlichen 
Vorhalle des Erechtheions. Die den Pfeilern applizierten Géttergestalten im Oberge- 
schoB der Schmalseiten des kéniglichen Saales sind von der Incantada bei Saloniki 
tibernommen. Die Kassettierung des Empfangszimmers in der Mitte des Kéniglichen 
Ganges laBt sich auf die des Pronaos des Parthenon zuriickfiihren. Die Saulen des 
Hauptsaals schlieBlich sind dem Vorbild der Athener Hadriansbibliothek verpflichtet, 
von der die Kapitelle und die nach riickwarts in die Wand einbindenden Architrave 
von Schinkel aufgenommen werden.*? Alle diese konkret nachweisbaren formalen 
Ubernahmen konnte Schinkel aus der Literatur, vor allem aus Stuart und Revetts 
The Antiquities of Athens von 1762 und den bis 1830 erschienenen Folgebanden ent- 
nehmen. Er bleibt jedoch nicht bei der formalen Ubernahme stehen, sondern ver- 
wendet die vorgefundenen Bauformen, um etwas Neues zu gestalten. Dies lat sich 
insbesondere am Prachtsaal zeigen: Vom Typus her betrachtet, entspricht der Raum 
dem bei Vitruv (VI, 5) beschriebenen Tetrastylos, dem viersduligen Saal. Seit den 
Vitruv-Ubersetzungen und Bearbeitungen von Jocundus (1511) und Caesariano (1521) 
ist dieser von Vitruv erwéhnte Saal immer wieder im Zusammenhang mit dem 
prachtvollen korinthischen Hof (oecus corinthius) rekonstruiert worden - am ein- 
drucksvollsten von Palladio als viersduliger korinthischer Saal.®° Schinkel geht mit 
seinem Hauptsaal aber weit tiber ein solch rekonstruierendes Verhaltnis gegentiber 
der antiken Architektur hinaus und verbindet den vitruvianischen Typus mit Vorbil- 
dern aus der ihm bekannten griechischen und athenischen Architektur, indem er 
diese Vorbilder fiir seine Zwecke umdeutet. Sind etwa die Saulen der Hadriansbiblio- 
thek bloBe Fassadenelemente ohne tragende Funktion, so erhalten sie bei Schinkel 
eine konstruktive Funktion und werden zu Tragern des Hangewerks. Das Hangewerk 
selbst nimmt Bezug zur w6élbungslosen griechischen Architektur, d. h. Schinkel will 
es als Weiterentwicklung griechischer Dachstuhlkonstruktionen verstanden wissen. 
Schinkels Architektur will die Geschichte der Architektur progressiv fortschrei- 
ben. Zwar zitiert er formal und inhaltlich Bauten der vergangenen Architekturge- 
schichte, sieht darin jedoch keinen Selbstzweck, sondern will, daB seine Erfindungen 
selbst Teil einer prospektiven Architekturgeschichte werden. In diesem Zusammen- 
hang ist auf ein weiteres Motiv in den Entwiirfen hinzuweisen, das im Gegensatz zu 
dem bisher Genannten zu stehen scheint: Es handelt sich um die Gestaltung der Au- 
Benwande insbesondere der Kapelle und des Hauptsaals (Tf. 10, 13). Das als griechi- 
sche Bauweise bei Vitruv (II, 8) beschriebene »isotome« Mauerwerk, das aus gleich 
hohen Quadern mit Fugenwechsel besteht, eine hohe Haltbarkeit verspricht und 
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come into being that is completely formed throughout, »in a simple and splendid 
way, and all of a piece, in such a way that it could be only a product of genius«.58 
Schinkel wrote to the Bavarian crown prince that he designed the palace on the 
Acropolis in the Pompeian manner. This refers to the fact that the complex has only 
one storey, but also to the grouping of the rooms around atriums, peristyles and 
courtyards. Here he is following Vitruvius, who had described ancient Greek and Ro- 
man houses and all their rooms in the VIth book of the Decem libri, and also Pliny’s 
villa letters, which particularly address the way in which the villas are directed to- 
wards nature, the climate and the time of day, towards light, air and sun. Schinkel 
relied on ancient models when placing individual rooms and in many details, but 
adopted these models independently for his purposes and transformed them to meet 
the specific needs of his rooms. Thus the Royal Gate corresponds with the door of the 
northern lobby of the Erechtheum in proportion and details. The figures of gods ap- 
plied to piers in the upper storeys of the narrow sides of the royal hall are taken over 
from the Incantada near Saloniki. The coffering of the reception room in the middle 
of the Royal Passage can be traced back to the pronaos of the Parthenon. Finally, the 
pillars in the main hall are indebted to the model of the Library of Hadrian in Ath- 
ens: Schinkel made use of its capitals and the architraves that are tied back into the 
wall.59 Schinkel was able to take all these formal borrowings, of which there is con- 
crete evidence, from literature, above all from Stuart and Revett’s 1762 The Antiqui- 
ties of Athens and its successor volumes up to 1830. But these are not just formal bor- 
rowings, he uses the building forms he finds to create something new. This can be 
seen particularly clearly in the Ceremonial Hall: considered as a type, the room is a 
tetrastylos of the type described by Vitruvius (VI, 5) a hall with four columns. Ever 
since the translations of Vitruvius by Jocundus (1511) and Caesariano (1521) this hall 
mentioned by Vitruvius had been reconstructed in the context of the magnificent Co- 
rinthian courtyard (oecus corinthius) - most impressively by Palladio, as a Corin- 
thian hall with four columns. But Schinkel’s main hall goes well beyond a recon- 
structed relationship of this type as far as ancient architecture is concerned and 
combines the Vitruvian type with models from Greek and Athenian architecture that 
were familiar to him, by reinterpreting these models for his own purposes. For exam- 
ple, the columns in the Library of Hadrian are mere non load-bearing facade ele- 
ments, but in Schinkel’s case they acquire a constructive function, and support the 
hanging truss. The truss itself relates to unvaulted Greek architecture, i.e. Schinkel 
wishes it to be perceived as a further development of Greek roof truss construction. 


seine Festigkeit deutlich zeigt, ist von Schinkel mit farbigen Streifen tiberzogen oder 
in Felder gegliedert, die die StoBfugen der Quader iiberschneiden. Die farbigen Strei- 
fen verdeutlichen also nicht die Konstruktion, sondern widersprechen ihr, indem sie 
liber die konstrukliv bedingte Ordnung des geschichteten Mauerwerks eine zweile 
nichtkonstruktive Ordnung als bloB flichenwirksamen Schmuck legen. Dasselbe 
Prinzip der Felderung mit Rechtecken und eingeschriebenen Rundmedaillons hat 
Schinkel im Innenraum des Kéniglichen Ganges angewandl (Tf. 16), doch mit dem 
Unterschied, daB diese Felderung nicht auf ein isotomes Mauerwerk aufgelegt ist, 
sondern nur die mit Marmorplatten ausgeschlagenen Wande gliedert. Die farbigen 
Streifen auf dem Mauerwerk lieBen sich also als Ubertragung eines Innenraummo- 
tivs auf den AuBenbau verstehen, was den intimen Charakter der ganzen Anlage un- 
terstiitzt. Dies ist jedoch keine befriedigende Antwort auf den festgestellten Wider- 
spruch zwischen offenem Zeigen und Verbergen der Konstruktion. Dieser 
Widerspruch lieBe sich wie folgt l6sen: Schinkel gibt auf keinem Plan und auch im 
Brief an den Kronprinzen nicht an, aus welchen Materialien der Palast erbaut wer- 
den sollte. Zwar hatte Quast von »gold-glanzenden Marmorsdulen« gesprochen, 
durch die der neue Kénig Griechenlands von der Akropolis auf die Stadt hernieder- 
schauen werde, ob aber alle Mauern tatséchlich aus Marmor errichtet werden soll- 
ten, ist eher zu bezweifeln. Wenn also der Palast nicht aus marmornen Quaderstei- 
nen errichtet, sondern vielleicht die Fugung nur in den Verputz eines 
Ziegelmauerwerks eingeritzt oder ein Ziegelkern nur mit Marmorplatten verkleidet 
ist, dann haben die farbigen Streifen durchaus einen Sinn - sie sind nur Ornament, 
und als Ornament tiberspielen sie die als bloBe Verkleidung decouvrierte isotome 
Fugung. Somit waren die Streifen und die Felderung kein Versto8 gegen das fiir den 
Hauptsaal zitierte »klassisches Prinzip der Architektur«. Schinkel geht es hier durch- 
aus um »Wahrheit« — in diesen Fall durch eine Weiterentwicklung der Gestaltung ge- 
schlossener Wandflichen, mit der er sich bereits beim Bau der Lustgartenfront des 
Alten Museums in Berlin beschaftigt hatte. Die Flachenhaftigkeit der Wand, nicht der 
Mauer, soll als solche dargestellt werden. Die Wand besitzt keine Tiefe, sondern ist 
eine untektonische Flache, die mit Fresken bemalt oder durch farbige Streifen und 
Felder gegliedert werden kann. Auch bei den AuBenmauern des Schlosses Orianda 
hat Schinkel iiber die gequaderten Wande farbige Streifen gelegt, nur mit dem feinen 
Unterschied, daB die Streifen mit der Sohlbank enden, also eine gliedernde architek- 
tonische Funktion tibernehmen. Dennoch bewahren die Streifen auch hier ihren 
flachenbezogenen dekorativen Charakter (Tf. 22, 24, 25). 

Es mag spitzfindig erscheinen, sich mit solchen Details der Architektur Schin- 
kels auseinanderzusetzen, doch sind sie deshalb so wichtig, weil sie tiber den phan- 
tastischen Grundzug des Entwurfes hinaus Architektur als Architektur thematisie- 
ren. Hierbei sind die von Klenze so unerbittlich benannten Schwachstellen des 
Entwurfes und seine prinzipielle Unausfiihrbarkeit nicht zu beriicksichtigen, denn 
bei der Thematisierung von Architektur als solcher braucht auf lokale, funktionale 
und technische Bedingungen keine Riicksicht genommen zu werden. Das Thema fiir 
Schinkel war: Wie kann man auf einem vorgegebenen Platz von hoher dsthetischer 
und politischer Aufladung und besetzt mit Inkunabeln der Architekturgeschichte ein 
Gebéude entwerfen, das ein bestimmtes Raumprogramm abdeckt, dennoch aus 
Riicksicht auf die antiken Bauten nicht zu groB sein darf und trotzdem den An- 
spriichen einer kéniglichen Residenz geniigt? Fir diese eigentlich nicht zu lésende 
Aufgabe hat Schinkel ein Gebaude entworfen und eine Anlage gestaltet, die mit hete- 
rogenen Elementen versucht, dem Genius loci gerecht zu werden. Aus der Kenntnis 
antiker griechischer und rémischer Architektur entwickelt Schinkel eine neue archi- 
teklonische Sprache, mit der er der Bauaufgabe »ResidenzschloB« neue Facetten ab- 
gewinnt. 
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Schinkel’s architecture is intended to extend the history of architecture in a pro- 
gressive fashion. He cites ancient buildings both formally and in terms of content, 
but does not see this as an end in itself, but wants his inventions lo become part of 
prospeclive architectural history themselves. Another theme of his designs should be 
pointed out in this context, which seems lo contradict the above: it affects the design 
of the outer walls, especially of the chapel and the main hall (pl. 10, 15). »Isotomic« 
masonry, described by Vitruvius as the Greek building method (II, 8), consists of 
ashlar blocks of the same height with alternating joints. It is very long-lasting, and 
clearly solid to look at. Schinkel paints it over with coloured stripes or divides it into 
fields that cut through the vertical joints between the blocks. Thus the coloured 
stripes do not make the construction any clearer, but contradict it, by laying a sec- 
ond, non-constructive order as merely superficial decoration over the structurally 
determined order of the masonry layers. Schinkel had used the same principle of im- 
posing fields with rectangles and inscribed circular medallions in the interior of the 
Royal Passage (pl. 16), but with the difference that these fields are not superimposed 
on isotomic masonry but serve only to articulate the marble-lined walls. The 
coloured stripes on the masonry were thus intended to be understood as an interior 
motif transferred to the exterior, which reinforces the intimate character of the com- 
plex as a whole. But this is not a satisfactory response to the established contradic- 
tion between the open display and concealment of the construction. This contradic- 
tion could be resolved as follows: Schinkel does not state what materials the palace 
should be built of on any plan, nor in his letter to the crown prince. It is true that 
Quast spoke of »gold-gleaming marble columns«, through which the new King of 
Greece would look down on the city from the Acropolis, but it is unlikely that the in- 
tention actually was to build all the walls in marble. And so if the palace was not to 
be built of marble ashlar blocks, but the joints were perhaps simply to be incised in 
the rendering on brick masonry, or a brick core was simply to be clad with marble 
slabs, then the coloured stripes make complete sense - they are just ornament, and 
as ornament they cover up the isotomic joints, which have been found to be mere 
cladding. In this case the stripes and fields would not infringe the »classical principle 
of architecture« cited for the main hall. Schinkel is entirely concerned with »truth« 
here — in this case by developing the design of closed wall surfaces further, some- 
thing he had already addressed when designing the Lustgarten facade of the Altes 
Museum in Berlin. He is intending to represent the surface quality of the interior, not 
the exterior wall. The wall has no depth, but is an architectural surface that can be 
articulated with frescoes or coloured stripes and fields. Schinkel also placed 
coloured stripes on the outer walls of the Orianda palace, in this case with the subtle 
difference that the stripes end at the window sill, in other words take over an articu- 
lating architectural function. Nevertheless, here too the stripes retain their surface- 
related decorative character (pl. 22, 24, 25). 

It may seem to be splitting hairs to address this kind of details in terms of 
Schinkel’s architecture, but they are important because they address architecture as 
architecture, over and above the fantasy-base of the design. Here the weaknesses of 
the design that Klenze mentions so remorselessly and the fact that it is essentially 
not open to realization should not be taken into account, because when architecture 
is being addressed as such there is not need to pay attention to local, functional and 
technical conditions. The theme for Schinkel was: how can one design a building in 
a prescribed location with a high aesthetic and political charge, and weighed down 
with incunabula of architectural history? The building has to cover a definite spatial 
programme, but cannot be too high in consideration of the ancient buildings and 
nevertheless has to meet all the requirements of a royal residence. This is a problem 
that is not actually open to solution, but Schinkel designed a building and a complex 
that attempts to do justice to the genius loci with heterogeneous elements. Schinkel 
developes a new architectural language from his knowledge of Greek and Roman ar- 
chitecture, and uses this to establish new facets for designing a »residential palace«. 
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Die Entwiirfe fiir das SchloB Orianda auf der Krim 


Der Entwurf fiir den Palast auf der Akropolis fiir den griechischen Kénig lieBe sich 
als eine erweilerle Fassung der Anlagen von Charlottenhof interpretieren, indem die 
Maximen, die Schinkel dort leiteten, hier ins GroBe und noch Vielgestaltigere transpo- 
niert sind. Hervorzuheben sind die Asymmetrie und das Arbeilen mit Kontrasten zwi- 
schen offenen und geschlossenen, hellen und dunklen, hohen und niedrigen sowie 
engen und weiten Riumen. Es werden Raumfluchten mit Ausblicken angelegl, die als 
gerahmte Bilder erscheinen und somit an Theaterdekoralionen erinnern. Auch die 
landschaflliche Einbindung und die Durchgriinung mit mannigfachem Baum- und 
Heckenwerk, Treillagen und Parterres sind bei beiden Anlagen gleich wirksam. All 
diese Aspekte bestimmen den romantischen Reiz, das idealistisch Entriickte, das mar- 
chenhaft Ferne und doch so Nahe dieser Bauten und Entwiirfe. Auf den ersten Blick 
scheinen all diese Aspekte bei den Entwiirfen fiir das kaiserliche Schlo8 Orianda auf 
der Krim vernachlassigt worden zu sein. Der GrundriB (Tf. 18) zeigt eine achsensym- 
metrische Anlage. Drei quadratische, eingeschossige Bauk6érper bilden den Eingangs- 
bereich. Das SchloB selbst ist auf langsrechteckigem Grundrif um ein groSes Peristyl 
angelegt, das in seiner Mitte einen weiteren Jangsrechteckigen Baukérper aufnimmt, 
der einem ionischen Tempel als monumentaler Sockel dient. Zwischen Peristyl und 
Sockelbau sind Wasserbassins und Garten ebenfalls symmetrisch angelegt. So be- 
schrieben, erscheint das SchloB Orianda fast wie eine barocke, spatabsolutistische 
Anlage und als ein gewaltiger Riickschritt gegenitiber den Plinius-Villen, den Anlagen 
von Charlottenhof und dem Entwurf fiir die Akropolis. Allerdings wiirde Schinkel ei- 
ner solchen Beschreibung den Vorwurf machen, den er all den »Barbaren« vorhalt, die 
immer nur auf das »breit in die Augen fallende« achten wiirden und denen der »fein- 
ste Sinn« fehlt, das Neue einer Architektur zu erkennen. Richtig einschatzen und ge- 
nieBen lieBe sich ein Werk, so Schinkel, erst dann, »wenn man im Stande ist sdmtliche 
Theile eines Werkes als unzertrennlich, als nothwendig und als harmonisch in einem 
Schlage zu fiihlen«.6! Dieser Weg der Analyse soll hier auf den zunachst so konventio- 
nell anmutenden SchloBentwurf angewendet werden. 

Die Beziehungen PreuBens zu RuBland waren 1817 dadurch gestaérkt worden, 
da8 Konig Friedrich Wilhelm II]. seine Tochter Charlotte mit dem russischen Thron- 
folger und spaterem Zaren Nikolaus I. verheiratete. Als Zarin Alexandra Feodorowna 
bereiste die preuBische Kénigstochter zusammen mit Nikolaus 1837 die Halbinsel 
Krim, die als Taurisches Gouvernement ein Teil des russischen Reiches war. Die Za- 
rin war von dem seit 1801 in zaristischem Besitz befindlichen kleinen Anwesen Ori- 
anda an der Siidkiiste der Krim inmitten einer pittoresken, rivieraartigen Landschaft 
so begeistert, daB der Zar ihr dieses Anwesen schenkte. Da die vorhandenen Bau- 
lichkeiten aus der Zeit Zar Alexanders jedoch einem modernen kaiserlichen Land- 
haus nicht geniigten, beschloB die Zarin, einen Neubau zu beginnen, und wandte 
sich im Friihjahr 1838 an ihren Bruder, den Kronprinzen Friedrich Wilhelm, in Ber- 
lin. Inm berichtete sie iiber die Schenkung und ihren Wunsch, sich auf der Krim ein 
kleines Landhaus in der »Art von Siam« errichten zu lassen. Mit »Siam« meinte sie 
das Schlo8 und die Anlagen von Charlottenhof, die Friedrich Wilhelm in Anlehnung 
an die Reisebriefe Du Royaume de Siam von 1691 von Simon de la Loubére so betitelt 
hatte. »Siam« war fiir den Kronprinzen das »arkadische Modell eines freien Landes«, 
in dem er seine eigenen intellektuellen, politischen und kiinstlerischen Ideen von ei- 
nem geordneten Gemeinwesen gleichsam als Gesamtkunstwerk avant la lettre mit 
Unterstiitzung Schinkels und Lennés umsetzte.®? Solch ein »Siam« also wiinschte 
sich auch die Zarin, und es ist nicht verwunderlich, da§ Schinkel schon im Mai 1838 
mil dem Projekt betraut wurde. 

Ausgestattet mit Ansichten der Gegend, Lageskizzen der bestehenden drei klei- 
nen Gebaude und unter Beteiligung des Kronprinzen machte sich Schinkel an die 
Arbeit. Neben dem ab 1845 in den Werken der héheren Baukunst publizierten Entwurf 
existiert im Schinkel-Museum in Berlin noch ein weiterer Entwurf in wesentlich 
kleineren Dimensionen™ und nur entfernt »in der Art von Siam«. Mit ihren vier 
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The designs for the Orianda palace in the Crimea 


The design for the palace on the Acropolis for the Greek king could be interpreted as 
an extended version of the Charlottenhof complex, in that the maxims that guided 
Schinkel there are here transposed on to a larger and much more diverse scale. We 
should stress the lack of symmetry, and the work with contrasts between open and 
closed, light and dark, high and low and confined and open rooms. Series of rooms 
are arranged with views that look like framed pictures and are thus reminiscent of 
theatre sets. Also, both sets of buildings are equally effectively related to the land- 
scape, and planted with all kinds of trees and hedges, trellises and flower beds. All 
these aspects help to create the romantic charm, the quality of idealistic other-world- 
liness, fairy-tale distance and yet complete closeness of these buildings and designs. 
At a first glance all these aspects seem to have been neglected in the designs for the 
imperial palace of Orianda in the Crimea. The floor plan (pl. 18) shows an axially 
symmetrical complex. The entrance area is made up of three square single-storey 
buildings. The palace itself is laid out on a rectangular floor plan around a large peri- 
style that accommodates another rectangular building in its centre, which serves as 
a monumental base for an Ionic temple. Pools and gardens are also arranged sym- 
metrically between the peristyle and the base section. Described in this way, the Ori- 
anda palace sounds like a Baroque, late-absolutist complex, and a massively retro- 
grade step from the Pliny villas, the Charlottenhof complex and the design for the 
Acropolis. Certain Schinkel himself would object to this description as he does to all 
»barbarians« who he claims always pay attention only to what »immediately meets 
the eye«, and who do not have the »most refined sense« that makes them able to rec- 
ognize the new qualities of a particular piece of architecture. Schinkel says that a 
work can only be correctly valued »if one is in a position to sense every part of a 
building as indivisible, necessary and harmonious at a single stroke«.*! The palace 
design, which seems so conventional at first sight, will be analysed on these princi- 
ples here. 

Prussia’s relationship with Russia was strengthened in 1817 by the fact that King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III married his daughter Charlotte to the heir to the Russian 
throne and later Tsar Nicholas I. In 1837 the Prussian princess toured the Crimean 
peninsula with Nicholas as Tsarina Alexandra Feodorovna; the peninsula was part of 
the Russian empire as the government of Tauris. The Tsarina was so enthusiastic 
about the little Orianda estate on the south coast of the Crimea in a picturesque, rivi- 


37. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, sogenannter mosko- 
witischer Entwurf fiir das SchloB Orianda auf der 
Krim, 1838. Grundri§. (Kupferstichkabinett, Staat- 
liche Museen zu Berlin - PreuBischer Kulturbe- 
sitz, SM 35a. 11; Photo: Jorg P. Anders.) 


37. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, the so-called Musco- 
vite design for the Orianda palace in the Crimea, 
1838. Plan. (Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Mu- 
seen zu Berlin - PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, SM 
35a. 11; photo: Jorg P. Anders.) 
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spitzhelmigen Tiirmen weckt die langgestreckte Anlage auf dem weit ins Meer vor- 
springenden Felsplateau die Assoziation an typische Bauten des russischen Zaren- 
reichs. Schinkel hatte sich 1813 mit einer solchen altrussischen Architektur und ins- 
besondere mit dem Moskauer Kreml fiir Schaubilder und Biihnendekorationen 
beschaftigt, und es liegt auf der Hand, daB er fiir ein LustschloB der russischen Zarin 
diesen Stil wahlt. Der altrussische Charakter der Anlage betrifft jedoch nur die erste 
Assoziation vor dem AuBenbau. Im Inneren findet sich ein antikisierendes Garten- 
peristyl, um das sich die Privat- und Festraume gruppieren. In der Langsachse, weiter 
auf das Meer zu, schlieBen sich an die von den Tiirmen eingefaBte Anlage iiber eine 
breite Treppe drei weitere héher gelegene Raéume an, die im Grundrif mit Grande 
Salle, Petite Salle und Pavillon bezeichnet sind und von denen sich grandiose Aus- 
blicke auf die Landschaft und das Schwarze Meer eréffnen. Vom Konzept her finden 
sich also in diesem Entwurf bereits all die Elemente und Motive, die Schinkel im 
zweiten »antikischen« Entwurf weiter ausgearbeitet hat: die geschlossene, auf einen 
Gartenhof ausgerichtete eigentliche SchloBanlage mit introvertiertem Charakter und 
die ber eine Treppenanlage zuginglichen extrovertierten Riume, die héher gelegen 
sind als das SchloB selbst. 

Im Vergleich zum publizierten Projekt ist leicht zu erkennen, daB die beiden 
Entwiirfe nicht fiir denselben Ort konzipiert sind. Die kleine Anlage im moskowiti- 
schen Stil riickt iiber einem Steilabhang unmittelbar an das brausende Meer heran. 
So ergibt sich im Pavillon fast der von Plinius fiir das Triclinitum seines Laurenti- 
nums beschriebene Effekt, daBS der Raum von den gebrochenen Wellen leicht bespult 
wird. Durch die raumhohen Tiiren und Fenster wiirde sich auch von diesem Pavillon 
die Aussicht auf gleichsam »drei Meere« ergeben. Auch andere Motive dieses Ent- 
wurfes lieBen sich mit entsprechenden Stellen aus dem Brief von Plinius tiber das 
Laurentinum in Beziehung setzen, was nochmals den fiktiven Charakter des Ter- 
rains bekraftigen wiirde. Fiir den »antikischen« Entwurf hat sich in Schinkels Nach- 
laB eine Reihe von Studien, Skizzen und Vorentwiirfen erhalten, in denen sich er und 
wohl auch der Kronprinz mit der Situation am vorgesehenen Bauplatz auseinander- 
setzen. Der »moskowitische« Entwurf kann daher als eine erste, spontane Idee 
Schinkels charakterisiert werden, der russischen Zarin eine ihren Wiinschen, der 
Landschaft und dem Genius loci angemessene Anlage zu schaffen. DaB die Zarin 
diesen Entwurf jemals gesehen hat und ihren Zuspruch gefunden hatte, ist eher zu 
bezweifeln. Sicher ist jedoch, daB der Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm auf den weiteren 
Fortgang des Entwurfes und insbesondere auf den gewaltigen Mafistabssprung von 
einer kleinen Anlage zu einem grofartigen SchloB eingewirkt hat. Denn die Zarin 
beharrte weiterhin auf ihrem Wunsch nach einem kleinen Landhaus und lehnte den 
groBen Entwurf Schinkels im April 1839 mit den Worten ab: »Warum macht er nicht 
noch eine kleinere Méglichkeit statt dieser Unméglichkeit, wodurch Mithridates’ 
Nachfolger Ruhm einernten sollte, aber wenig Freude im Wohnen und wir iiberdies 
zu Greisen werden méchten, ehe der Bau vollendet.«®4 
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38. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, sogenannter mosko- 
witischer Entwurf fiir das SchloB Orianda auf der 
Krim, 1838. Perspektive. (Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin — PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Kupferstich- 
kabinett, SM 35a. 12; Photo: Jorg P. Anders.) 


38. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, the so-called Musco- 
vite design for the Orianda palace in the Crimea, 
1838. Perspective drawing. (Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin — PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Kupferstich- 
kabinett, SM 35a. 12; photo: Jérg P. Anders.) 


era-like setting - it had been in the possession of the Tsars since 1801 — that the Tsar 
made her a present of the estate. But as the existing buildings from the time of Tsar 
Alexander were not adequate as a modern imperial country residence, the Tsarina 
decided to start on a new building and turned to her brother, Crown Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm, in Berlin in spring 1838. She told him about the gifl, and that she would like 
to have a little country house built in the Crimea in the »manner of Siam«. By »Siam« 
she meant the palace and grounds of Charlottenhof, Friedrich Wilhelm had bor- 
rowed this name from Simon de la Loubére’s 1691 travel letters Du Royaume de 
Siam. For the crown prince, »Siam« was the »arcadian model of a free country«, 
where he implemented his own intellectual, political and artistic ideas of an ordered 
community, as a »Gesamtkunstwerk« avant la lettre, as it were, with the support of 
Schinkel and Lenné.® And so the Tsarina wanted a »Siam« like this for herself, and 
it is not at all surprising that Schinkel had been entrusted with the project by May 
1838. 

Schinkel set to work, armed with views of the area, general sketches of the three 
existing buildings and with some assistance from the crown prince. In addition to 
the design published from 1845 in the Werke der héheren Baukunst, the Schinkel mu- 
seum in Berlin contains another design, on a much smaller scale,®3 which is only 
distantly »in the manner of Siam«. The long complex with its four pointed towers on 
a rocky plateau thrusting far out into the sea is reminiscent of the typical buildings of 
the Russian tsardom. Schinkel had worked with old Russian architecture of this kind 
and with the Kremlin in Moscow in particular for drawings and stage sets, and it is 
obvious that he would choose this style for a palace for the Russian Tsarina. But the 
old Russian character applies only to the first impression made by the exterior. In- 
side is a garden peristyle on ancient lines, with private and public rooms grouped 
around it. On the longitudinal axis, nearer to the sea, three more rooms, set higher, 
join the complex contained by the towers via a broad staircase; in the floor plan they 
are called Grande Salle, Petite Salle, and Pavillon, and afford a magnificent view of 
the countryside and the Black Sea. Thus conceptually this design already contains all 
the motifs that Schinkel developed further in the second »antique« design: the actual, 
introverted palace complex, closed and facing a garden courtyard, and the extrovert 
rooms, accessible by a set of stairs, which are placed higher than the palace itself. 

In comparison with the published project, it is easy to see that the two designs 
are not conceived for the same place. The small complex in the Muscovite style shifts 
right up to the roaring sea via a steep escarpment, thus almost producing the effect 
described by Pliny for the triclinium in his Laurentinum: the room seems to be 
lightly washed by the breaking waves. The doors and windows rising through the 
full height of the building would also give a view of »three seas«, so to speak, from 
this pavilion. Other motifs of this design could also be related to appropriate pas- 
sages in Pliny’s letter about the Laurentinum, which would further reinforce the 
imaginary nature of the terrain. Schinkel’s estate contained a series of studies, 
sketches and preliminary designs for the »antique« design, in which he and probably 
the crown prince as well analysed the situation on the prescribed site. Thus the 
»Muscovite« design can be described as a first, spontaneous idea by Schinkel for 
creating a complex for the Russian Tsarina that would be appropriate to her wishes, 
the landscape and the genius loci. But it is doubtful whether the Tsarina ever saw 
this design and whether it would have met with her approval. But it is certain that 
Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm influenced the continuing progress of the design 
and especially the enormous leap in scale from a little set of buildings to a magnifi- 
cent palace: in fact the Tsarina continued to insist on her request for a little country 
house and rejected Schinkel’s large-scale design in April 1839, saying: »Why does he 
not provide a smaller possibility instead of this impossibility, which should harvest 
fame for Mithridates’ successor, but little pleasure in dwelling therein, and further- 
more, that we might become old men and women before the building is complete.«6+ 

Schinkel must have been all the more upset by this rejection from the Tsarina as 
he frequently referred to her request in the letter that was sent off to her with the 
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Diese Absage der Zarin diirfte Schinkel um so mehr getroffen haben, als er in 
seinem Schreiben, das zusammen mit den Plinen im Herbst oder Winter 1838 an die 
Zarin geschickt wurde, sich mehrmals auf die Wiinsche der Herrscherin bezog. So 
habe sie einen Bau »in den edelsten Formen des klassischen Altertums« und »im 
Sinne des altgriechischen Styls« verlangt und auch ein groBes Atrium gefordert, so 
daB es Schinkel kaum médglich schien, die Anlage unter Beriicksichtigung der héfi- 
schen Beditirfnisse noch kleiner auszubilden. Dabei ist zu beachten, daB Schinkels 
Entwurf durchaus nur vom Raumprogramm eines Landhauses ausgeht und auf we- 
sentliche Bestandteile eines Schlosses verzichtet. So fehlen im Vergleich zum Raum- 
programm des Koénigspalastes auf der Akropolis eine Kapelle, ein Thronsaal und ein 
groBer Reprasentationssaal. Zieht man gar Schinkels Entwurf fiir eine Idealresidenz, 
die er 1835 im Auftrag des Kronprinzen entwarf und die natiirlich neben den wbli- 
chen Raumen einen Thronsaal, ein Theater und ein Operhaus, eine groBe Kirche 
und diverse museal genutzte Raéume enthielt, zum Vergleich heran, so wird der 
gleichsam private Landhauscharakter des Schlosses Orianda deutlich. Es ist freilich 
ein Landhaus fiir das russische Zarenpaar und somit ein »Sitz des gréBten Kaiser- 
hauses der Erde«, wie Schinkel im Brief an die Zarin betont. 

Schinkel war von der Zarin tiber den Grafen Woronzow, der im Herbst 1838 in 
Berlin weilte, mit Ansichten und Lageplanen der bestehenden Anlage von drei klei- 
nen Gebauden in Orianda versorgt worden. Insbesondere die 1837 datierte Ansicht 
der Gesamtsituation von Nikanow Tschernezow vermittelte Schinkel eine Vorstel- 
lung von der Landschaft, in der das SchloB errichtet werden sollte. In seiner Ge- 
samtansicht des Schlosses (Tf. 17) ttbernimmt Schinkel die von Tschernezow ge- 
wahlte Perspektive mit dem Blick tiber die htigelige Gegend, zur Steilkiiste und aufs 
Meer. Er modifiziert und idealisiert dabei die Unberiihrtheit der Landschaft durch 
Fortlassung der HandelsstraBe, die an Orianda vorbeifiihrt. Durch die Wahl des 
Blickpunkts versteckt er geschickt die weiteren zum SchloB gehérigen Anlagen des 
Hippodroms, der Pferdestalle und Remisen sowie die beiden das Hippodrom flankie- 
renden Tiirme. Um so glanzender und abgehobener aus der Welt des Profanen und 
Alltaéglichen erscheint zwischen den Bergen und dem Meer das SchloB mit seinen 
goldenen Dachern und dem bekrénenden Pavillon in Form eines Tempels.® Wie 
schon im »moskowitischen« Entwurf angelegt, ist es dieser Aussichtspavillon, der 
Schinkel besonders interessierte und auf dessen Inszenierung die ganze Anlage aus- 
gerichtet ist. 

Der Palast ist in zwei Hauptteile gegliedert, einen Vorbereich mit drei quadrati- 
schen Baukérpern und den eigentlichen Palast, der als dreifliigelige Anlage um ein 
Peristyl gefiihrt ist, in dessen Mitte der tiber seitliche Treppenlaufe zugangliche 
Sockelbau des Pavillons steht (Tf. 18). Eine im Halbkreis gefiihrte Rampe, die gemaB 
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39. Nikanow Tschernezow, Ansicht von Oriand 
1837 (?). Original verschollen. (Nach: Die Bau- 
kunst: Die Kunst im Dritten Reich, Januar 1943, 
S. 17.) 4 
40. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Gelandeskizze Z 
endgiiltigen Entwurf fiir das SchloB Orianda, 
(Staatliche Museen zu Berlin - PreuBischer Ku 
turbesitz, Kupferstichkabinett, SM 35a. 13; Phot 
Jérg P. Anders.) 


39. Nikanow Chernetsov, view of Orianda, 1 
(2). Original lost. (After: Die Baukunst: Die Ki 
im Dritten Reich, January 1943, S. 17.) 

40. Karl Friedrich Schinkel, site sketch for the 
nal design for the Orianda palace, 1838. (Stai 
Museen zu Berlin - PreuBischer KulturbesitZ, 
ferstichkabinett, SM 35a. 13; photo: Jorg P. 


plans in autumn or winter 1838. For example, she had asked for a building »in the 
most noble forms of classical antiquity« and »in the spirit of the ancient Greek style«, 
and also a large atrium, so that Schinkel no longer thought it was possible to make 
the complex any smaller if the court’s wishes were to be met. We must also bear in 
mind that Schinkel’s design is entirely based on the spatial requirements of a country 
house, and omits essential features of a palace. Thus, unlike the palace on the Acrop- 
olis, there is no chapel, no throne room and no great ceremonial hall. If one com- 
pares Schinkel’s design for an ideal residence, which he designed for the crown 
prince in 1835, and which of course alongside the usual rooms contained a throne 
room, a theatre and an opera house, a large church and various rooms used for mu- 
seum purposes, then it is quite clear that the Orianda palace is something like a pri- 
vate country house. Admittedly it is a country house for the Russian Tsar and his 
consort, and thus a »seat for the greatest imperial house on earth«, as Schinkel 
stresses in his letter to the Tsarina. 

The Tsarina had provided Schinkel with views and general plans of the existing 
complex of three small buildings in Orianda via Count Vorontsov, who was in Berlin 
in autumn 1838. The view of the overall situation by Nikanow Chernetsov dated 1837 
gave Schinkel a particularly good idea of the landscape in which the palace was to be 
built. In his general view of the place (pl. 17), Schinkel adopts the perspective chosen 
by Chernetsov with a view over the hilly area to the cliffs and the sea. Here he modi- 
fies and idealizes the untouched nature of the landscape by leaving out the trade 
road that leads past Orianda. His choice of viewpoint skilfully conceals the other 
structures belonging to the palace, the hippodrome, the stables and coach-houses, 
and the two towers flanking the hippodrome. This makes the palace between the 
mountains and the sea, with its golden roofs and crowning pavilion in the form of 
a temple, seem all the more magnificent and detached from the profane and every- 
day world.® As the »Muscovite plan« had already established, it is this viewing pavil- 
ion that particularly interested Schinkel: the whole complex is arranged as a setting 
for it. 


der Disposition der Gesamlanlage ahnlich wie auf der Akropolis zu einem Hippo- 
drom gehért, bildet die Vorfahrt vor den sechssduligen dorischen Portikus des einzi- 
gen Zugangs der Gesamtanlage. Durch zwei Vestibiile hindurch fiihrt der Weg in ein 
als Impluvium ausgebildetes groBes Atrium mit kasseltierter Decke (TI. 27). Boden, 
Saéulen und Decke dieses stark verschatteten Atriums sind in dunklen Farben gehal- 
ten. Schinkel wollte im Palast die »Pracht der krimischen und kaukasischen Steinar- 
ten« vorfihren und sah fiir die Sdulen des Impluviums polierten Granit oder Porphyr 
vor. Entlang den Tiiren zu den Réumen des Portiers, der Hauptwache, der Lakaien 
und Bediensteten und geleitet durch den in Freskotechnik gemalten Fries gelangt 
der Besucher des Palastes vor den Eingang zum kaiserlichen Hof. Mit dem groBen 
Atrium sind links und rechts durch Gange zwei kleinere Atrien verbunden, in denen 
die Hofdamen und Kammerherren sowie weiteres Hofpersonal untergebracht sind. 
Von diesen Atrien fiihren schmale Briicken direkt zu den kaiserlichen Raéumen, so 
daB das Personal das groBe Atrium oder den kaiserlichen Hof nicht zu betreten 
brauchle, um den Herrschaften dienstbar zu sein (Tf. 18, 21). Fiir alle Bereiche des 
Palastes hat Schinkel nur den ErdgeschoSgrundriB angegeben, die Disposition des 
Attikageschosses, zu dem in den Atrien je eine und im Palast vier Treppen hinauf- 
fiihren, ist nicht ausgefihrt. 

Bereits in der geschilderten Eingangssituation setzt Schinkel sehr stimmungs- 
volle inszenatorische Mittel ein: Nach dem dorischen Portikus folgt eine gleich breite 
Sadulenhalle, dann verengt sich der Weg im zweiten Vestibiil, um sich zum dunkel ge- 
haltenen Atrium zu 6ffnen, das durch eine sehr breite, von zwei mal vier Pfeilern be- 
grenzte Halle bereits den Durchblick zum hell beleuchteten Portikus des kaiserli- 
chen Hofes freigibl. Es entsteht eine Sogwirkung in den Palast hinein durch den 
lebhaften Kontrast zwischen dunklen und hellen Bereichen, sowohl von der Be- 
leuchtung als auch von der Materialwahl her. Die schwarzen Sdulen im Atrium ste- 
hen im Kontrast zu den mosaizierten farbigen achteckigen Pfeilern des Peristyls. Der 
Besucher soll sich zum Licht und zur Farbe hin weiterbewegen. Im Peristyl wird der 
weitere Gang durch den Palast zunichst durch ein vergoldetes Gitter®* gebremst, das 
im Halbkreis um ein rundes Bassin gefihrt ist und dem Eintretenden drei Méglich- 
keiten des Weitergehens eréffnet. Man kann in der Mittelachse in das Museum der 
kaukasischen Altertiimer eintreten, das sich im Sockelbau des Pavillons befindet. 
Wendet man sich nach links oder rechts, gelangt man entweder zu den Réumen des 
Kaisers bzw. der Kaiserin oder zum meerseiligen Fliigel mit den verschiedenen 
Empfangssdlen und zu den Treppen, die zum Pavillon hinauffiihren. Es handelt sich 
bei diesen Méglichkeiten jedoch nicht um Alternativen, denn erstens ist das Museum 
nur von dieser Seite aus zu betreten, es gibt keinen weiteren Ein- oder Ausgang. 
Zweitens kann der Pavillon nur erreicht werden, wenn man zuvor entlang der kai- 
serlichen Réume bis zu den Empfangsréumen geschritten ist, denn erst dort steigen 
beiderseits des Unterbaus die Treppen zum Pavillon an. 

Eine »promenade architecturale«, die auf einem fortlaufenden Weg durch alle 
Raume fuhrt, bietet Schinkel nicht an, sondern er zwingt den Besucher des Schlosses 
entweder in die »Sackgasse« des Museums oder lenkt immer wieder in den Portikus 
des kaiserlichen Hofes, der zwar als HaupterschlieBungszone fungiert, den Besucher 
aber auf sehr lange Wege zwischen den verschiedenen Attraktionen des Palastes 
schickt. Dabei werden Erwartungen geweckt, die nicht eingehalten werden: So ist, 
vom hellen Peristy] aus gesehen, das Museum ein dunkler, in Braunténen gehaltener 
und schwach durch seillich einfallendes Licht beleuchteter Raum. Nur die rund- 
bogige Offnung am anderen Ende erscheint als heller Bereich (Tf. 28). In dieser Off- 
nung hat Schinkel eine Themis-Statue auf einem Sockel so postiert, daB sie aus dem 
Museum heraus zum groBen Bassin blickt. Mit dieser Personifikation der Tugend 
kann der Besucher des Museums zwar tiber das Bassin schauen, aber er kann den 
Unterbau hier nicht verlassen. Um die Themis und die sie flankierenden Skulpturen 
eines Greifen und eines Lowen als Gruppe richtig - naémlich von vorn - zu betrach- 
ten, mui der Besucher wieder aus dem Museum heraus und den Portikus entlang 
einmal um die ganze Anlage herumgehen! 
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The palace is broken down into two main sections, an entrance area with three 
square buildings and the actual palace, a three-winged complex set around a peri- 
style, al the centre of which is the pavilion, a building with a base storey, accessible 
by flights of steps at the sides (pl. 18). A semicircular ramp, which is part of a hippo- 
drome, appropriately to the disposition of the complex as a whole, similarly to the 
Acropolis, is the drive leading to the six-columned Doric portico of the only entrance 
to the complex as a whole. The route leads through two vestibules into a large 
atrium with a coffered ceiling in the form of an impluvium (pl. 27). The floor, col- 
umns and ceiling of this heavily shaded atrium are all in dark colours. Schinkel 
wanted to use the palace to demonstrate the »magnificence of the native stones of the 
Crimea and the Caucasus«, and intended to use polished granite or porphyry for the 
columns in the impluvium. The visitor to the palace reaches the entrance to the im- 
perial courtyard by passing along the doors leading to the rooms for the porter, the 
main guard, the lackeys and servants, accompanied by a frieze painted using the 
fresco technique. Two smaller atriums on the right and left are linked to the large 
atrium by corridors; these accommodated the ladies-in-waiting and chamberlains 
and other court personnel. Narrow bridges lead from these atrium to the imperial 
chambers, so that the staff did not need to enter the large atrium or the imperial 
courtyard in order to perform their services (pl. 18, 21). Schinkel provided only the 
ground floor plan for all the areas of the palace; there is no plan of the disposition of 
the attica storey, to which one staircase leads from each of the atriums and four from 
the palace. 

Schinkel starts to use very atmospheric and theatrical devices even in the en- 
trance situation described above: the Doric portico is followed by a colonnade of the 
same width, then the route narrows in the second vestibule in order to open up into 
the atrium, which has been kept dark; this gives a first glimpse of the brightly lit por- 
tico of the imperial courtyard through a very wide hall with two times four piers. 
The lively contrast between light and dark areas, both in terms of lighting and the 
choice of material, creates a kind of suction into the palace. The black columns in 
the atrium contrast with the mosaic colours of the peristyle’s octagonal piers. Visi- 
tors are intended to move on towards the light and colour. In the peristyle, further 
movement through the palace is restricted at first by a gilded railing® that is taken in 
a semicircle around a circular pool, offering visitors three possible routes forward. It 
is possible to enter the museum of Caucasian antiquities on the central axis; this is 
housed in the base storey of the pavilion. On turning to the right or left, the way 
leads either to the emperor’s or the empress’s chambers or to the wing on the sea 
side with the various reception rooms and the steps that lead up to the pavilion. But 
these possibilities are not alternatives: firstly the only access to the museum is from 
this side, there is no other entrance or exit. Secondly, the pavilion can only be 
reached if one has previously gone past the imperial chambers to the reception 
rooms, because it is only there that the steps go up to the pavilion on both sides of 
the substructure. 

Schinkel does not offer a »promenade architecturale«, a continuous route 
through all the rooms, but forces visitors to the palace either into the museum »cul- 
de-sac« or keeps bringing them back to the portico to the imperial courtyard, which 
is indeed the main entrance zone, but necessitates very long walks to the palace’s 
various attractions. Here expectations are aroused that are not fulfilled: for example, 
seen from the peristyle, the museum is a dark room, kept in shades of brown and 
weakly lit by light falling from the side. Only the round-arched opening at the other 
end seems to be a bright area (pl. 28). Schinkel placed a statue of Themis on a plinth 
in this opening in such a way that it looks out from the museum towards the large 
pool. This personification of virtue allows visitors to look out over the pool, but they 
cannot leave the substructure at this point. In order to see Themis and her flank- 
ing sculptures of a griffin and a lion correctly as a group - in other words from the 
front - visitors have to go out of the museum again and once round the whole build- 
ing along the portico! 
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Schinkel hat in seinem Brief an die Zarin und auch in den Legenden zu den Pla- 
nen die dienende Funktion des »Unterbaus« fiir den Pavillon herausgestrichen, aber 
auch seine Bedeutung fiir die Gesamtanlage betont. Die dunkle, grottenartige Form 
des Museums begriindel er zum einen mit dem Bediirfnis nach einem kiihlen Raum 
in den heiBen Sommern auf der Krim, zum anderen soll er den Reiz dieser »Prome- 
nade« durch die Einrichtung des Museums erhéhen, »damit man promenierend zu- 
gleich die Geniisse der alten Kunst gendéssex«. Freilich sind alle marmornen und eher- 
nen Statuen, Reliefs, Vasen und Sarkophage, die Schinkel auf hohen Podesten im 
Museum aufstellt, mehr oder weniger freie Erfindungen des Baumeisters und ent- 
sprechen in keiner Weise dem, was an antiker Skulptur in Taurien gefunden wurde. 
Das archaisch anmultende Gewélbe leitet Schinkel aus der w6lbungslosen altgriechi- 
schen Architektur ab und verweist auf ahnliche Gewélbekonstruktionen, die man 
noch »wenige Meilen von Orianda in Kertsch, dem alten Panticapéon am krimschen 
Bosporus, in den dortigen allen Hypogien« besichtigen kénne.™ Die gewaltig dimen- 
sionierten Pfeiler, deren weitausladende Kampfer und Kapitelle bereits Teil des in 
Stufen sich schlieBenden Gewé6lbes sind, entsprechen also sowohl der gesuchten alt- 
griechischen Architektur als auch dem gewiinschten grottenartigen Charakter und - 
nicht zuletzt - auch der Funktion des Unterbaus als Substruktion fiir den Pavillon. 

Diese Substruktion bleibt dem Besucher des Schlosses wahrend seines Weges 
durch das Peristy] stets prasent. Durch das Griin der beiden Garten hindurch er- 
scheint immer die von leibungslosen Lichtéffnungen durchbrochene und von den 
Treppen gegliederte Wand des Unterbaus. Der Pavillon aber bleibt vom Peristyl aus 
unsichtbar (Tf. 19, 21). In einem friiheren Entwurfsstadium hat Schinkel die Treppen 
zum Pavillon seitlich gefiihrt, diesen Gedanken aber wohl verworfen, da einerseits 
die Treppen sehr steil gefiihrt werden muBten und sie andererseits eine st6rende Za- 
sur in die langsoblongen Garten gebildet hatten. Zudem hatte Schinkel auf das so 
wichtige Steigerungsmotiv verzichten miissen, indem der Besucher beim Gang 
durch den Saulenhof zunachst die nach oben ansteigende Treppe sieht, sich aber 
entgegen ihrer Richtung bewegen muB, um schlieBlich ihren FuSpunkt zu erreichen. 
Dieser lange Weg wird allerdings mit phantastischen Prospekten und Ansichten in 
die Garten und auf das Bassin belohnt (Tf. 20). Schinkel wahlt hier eine Schragan- 
sicht, um sowohl das Bassin, die Gestaltung der Wand und die Treppe zum Pavillon 
zu zeigen. Man schaut entlang der mosaizierten Pfeiler und einer Doppelpfeilerstel- 
lung, hinter der ein goldener wasserspeiender Widder steht. So eingerahmt, 6ffnet 
sich der Blick tiber das groBe Bassin und auf die AuBenwand des Museums mit der 
Themis-Gruppe in der Mitte. Links und rechts davon sind in Rundnischen mit 
blauem Sternenhimmel die Personifikationen des Sonnenuntergangs und des Son- 
nenaufgangs eingestellt. Abermals fiihlt man sich in ein Theater versetzt, glaubt eher 
eine Dekoration zu sehen als benutzbare Architektur. 

Von der Schmalseite des Peristyls aus ergibt sich auch erst der traumhaft schéne 
Blick in die Garten (Tf. 23), die wie eine Theaterdekoration wirken. Der gerahmte 
Blick durch die achteckigen Pfeiler fallt in der Mitte auf das schmale, kanalartige 
Wasserbecken, das beidseitig von vergoldeten Tierfiguren eingefaBt und von einer 
Weinlaube iiberdeckt wird. Wiederum drangt sich bei dieser Ansicht ein Vergleich 
mit der Alhambra in Granada auf. Besonders die zum Palastkomplex gehérende Gar- 
tenanlage des Generalife kénnte Schinkel inspiriert haben, und auch hier kénnte die 
Publikation von Murphy seine Quelle gewesen sein. Gleiches gilt fiir die vielfarbig 
dekorierten Pfeiler, die ebenfalls von den mosaizierten Pfeilern der Alhambra abge- 
leitet sind, zumindest einen ganz analogen Charakter haben. Schinkel verweist hier 
neben 4hnlich gestalteten Pfeilern der maurischen und indischen Baukunst auch auf 
die der Casa delle Colonne in Pompeji, die 1836 entdeckt worden waren. Dies ist fiir 
Schinkel der Beweis, »dafi beinahe keine archilektonische Schénheit gefunden wer- 
den kann, die sich nicht in der alten klassischen Kunst fande«. Aber es geht ihm hier 
nicht um archaologische Treue, sondern er beweist seine Meisterschaft darin, daB er 
den stilistischen Eindruck der Pfeiler zwischen dem maurischen und antiken Cha- 
rakter changieren J4§t und Bauformen verschiedener Epochen und Kulturen zu ei- 
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Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Vorentwurf fiir das 
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Karl Friedrich Schinkel, preliminary design 

* the Orianda palace, 1838. Plan. (Kupferstich- 
ett, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin - PreuBi- 
Kulturbesitz, SM 35a. 29; photo: Jérg P. 
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In his letter to the Tsarina, and also in the plan legends, Schinkel pointed out the 
servant function of the »substructure« for the pavilion and also emphasized its im- 
portance for the complex as a whole. He justifies the dark, cave-like form of the mu- 
seum on the one hand by the need for a cool room in the hot Crimean summers, and 
he also intends the contents of the museum to enhance the attraction of this prome- 
nade, »so that when promenading one might at the same time enjoy the delights of 
ancient art«. In fact all the marble and bronze statues, reliefs, vases and sarcophagi 
that Schinkel places on tall plinths in the museum are more or less free inventions 
by the architect and correspond in no particular to any ancient sculpture found in 
Tartary. Schinkel derives the apparently archaic vaulting from vaultless Greek archi- 
tecture and refers to similar vault structures that could still be seen »a few miles 
from Orianda in Kertch, ancient Panticapaeum on the Crimean Bosphorus, in the old 
hypogaea there«.® The massive piers, whose hugely protruding imposts and capitals 
are part of the concluding stages of the vault, are thus appropriate both to the 
sought-after ancient Greek architecture and also the desired cave-like character 
and — not least — also to the function of the lower part of the building as a substruc- 
ture for the pavilion. 

This substructure is a constant presence for visitors to the palace as they pass 
through the peristyle. The wall of the lower part of the building, broken by light- 
openings without reveals and articulated by the steps, keeps appearing through the 
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ner neuen Einheit verschmilzt. Das Maurische ergibt sich durch die feinteilige far- 
bige Mosaizierung, das Antike durch die auf den Schaft gemalten tanzenden Figu- 
ren — ganz ahnlich denen des Stibadiums des Tusculanums (Tf. 4). 

Der Blick in den Garten geht von einem der Empfangssale des Schlosses an der 
Meerseite aus. Die Raume dieses Fliigels sind so angelegt, daB sie alternierend zum 
Meer oder zum Portikus hin geschlossen sind. Beim Durchschreiten der Raume er- 
scheinen also entweder das Meer und die Landschaft oder die Garten im Blickfeld 
des Betrachters. Im Unterschied hierzu sind alle Raume in den Seitenfliigeln nach 
innen fast hermetisch geschlossen und 6ffnen sich in groBen Fenstern nur nach 
auBen zur Landschaft. Ahnlich dem Palast auf der Akropolis hat die Anlage einen vor 
allem introvertierten Charakter. Der hohe dsthetische Reiz der Atrien, der Garten, 
des Museums, der Pfeiler und des GrofBfen Bassins ist nur von der Promenade des In- 
nenhofs aus erfahrbar, nicht aber von den Réumen der Seitenfliigel. Gegeniiber den 
Raumfolgen der Plinius-Villen und des Palastes auf der Akropolis erscheint dies 
zunachst als ein Riickschritt, der sich bei naherer Betrachtung jedoch nicht bestatigt. 
Dies wird durch eine Beschreibung der Raumfolge deutlich: Die Eckbauten sind 
zum Meer hin geschlossen. Der Besucher wendet sich in den folgenden Raum und 
betritt einen quadratischen Saal mit einem saéulengerahmten Fenster zum Meer und 
zwei Offnungen zum Umgang des Hofes. Diese doppelten Offnungen kénnen auch 
als der Haupteingang zu den Empfangssdlen fiir Besucher, die nicht durch die kai- 
serlichen Réume gehen, interpretiert werden. Der anschlieBende queroblonge Raum 
bietet zum Meer hin zusammen mit den dort als Trennung aufgestellten Atlanten 
(Tf. 25) eine gerahmte Aussicht und zugleich durch ein Fenster die »Aussicht durch 
das Griine und die springenden Wasser«. Man kann von diesem Raum aus also zwar 
Meer und Garten sehen, aber man kann von hier aus nicht in den Portikus und zu 
den Garten gelangen. Dies ist erst wieder im nachsten, fast quadratischen Saal még- 
lich, der zum Meer hin geschlosssen ist und durch eine doppelte Saulenstellung Aus- 
sicht und Zugang zum Bassin gewahrt. Hier hat Schinkel eine umlaufende Sitzbank 
vorgesehen, von der sich der Blick in den inneren Bereich geniefen lat. Der nun 
folgende Hauptsaal verschlieBt sich gegen den Umgang und 6ffnet sich durch eine 
Pfeilerstellung zur Karyatidenhalle (Tf. 24) und zum Meer.®9 

Durch diesen Rhythmus, der sich auf der gegentiberliegenden Seite mit geringen 
Variationen wiederholt, werden verschiedene Méglichkeiten der Wahrnehmung der 
beiden unterschiedlich gestalteten Garten und des Meeres angeboten: der durch 
Fenster oder Saulen gerahmte Blick, der Blick mit der Méglichkeit, sich dem Gesehe- 
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green of the two gardens. But the pavilion remains invisible from the peristyle 
(pl. 19, 21). In an earlier design stage, Schinkel had placed the steps to the pavilion 
laterally, but probably rejected this idea as the steps had to be very steep and would 
also have created an unwelcome break in the longitudinal oblong of the gardens. 
Schinkel would also have had to do without this very important heightening motif 
because visitors walking through the columned courtyard first see the stairs heading 
upwards, but have to move against the direction in which they are moving in order 
finally to reach their foot. Certainly this long walk is rewarded with fantastic pros- 
pects and views into the gardens and of the pool (pl. 20). Here Schinkel selects a di- 
agonal view in order to show the pool, the wall design and the steps to the pavilion 
all at once. We look along the mosaic piers and an arrangement of double piers, be- 
hind which there stands a golden, water-spouting ram. Framed in this way, the view 
opens up over the large pool and the outer wall of the museum with the Themis 
group in the middle. To the right and left of this are personifications of sunset and 
sunrise, placed in round niches with a blue, starry sky. Again one has a sense of be- 
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nen unmittelbar zu nahern, die plotzliche und ausschlieBliche Umlenkung der Ori- 
entierung von innen nach auBen und vice versa. Die zunachst so stereotyp erschei- 
nende Raumfolge der Empfangssale erweist sich somit gleichsam als ein Lehrstiick 
zum Thema, wie einer vorgegebenen mittensymmetrischen Folge von Raumen die 
Qualitéten eines freien Grundrisses mit wechselnden Aussichten verschiedener 
Wahrnehmungsqualitaten vermittelt werden kénnen. 

LieBe sich der innere Bereich des Palastes von Orianda als eklektizistisches 
Konglomerat aus friihgriechischem Gewélbe, maurisch-pompejanischen Pfeilern 
und islamischen Garten beschreiben, so schlagt Schinkel an den AuBenfronten eine 
andere Sprache an. In der Seitenansicht (Tf. 21) erscheint der zweigeschossige Palast 
als rein klassizistisches Gebaude. Der langgestreckte Bauk6érper ist an den Langssei- 
ten durch zwei Risalite gegliedert, die sich jedoch nicht auf eine gedachte Mittel- 
achse beziehen, sondern gleichsam frei vor den Bauk6érper gestellt sind. Auch der 
glaserne Pavillon tiber dem mit goldgelben Schindeln eingedeckten Dach befindet 
sich nicht in der Mitte der Anlage, sondern ist zum Eingangsbereich hin versetzt. 
Trotz dieser bewuBten Asymmetrie erscheint die ganze Anlage in ihrer Proportionie- 
rung ausgeglichen. Schinkel erreicht dieses Gleichgewicht vor allem durch die Ge- 
staltung des gegentiber dem AttikageschoB reich ausgebildeten Erdgeschosses. Von 
ionischen Séulen eingefaBte erkerartige Vorspriinge wechseln in freiem Rhythmus 
mit einfach gefaBten Fenstern und mit Statuen besetzten Rundnischen. Die Risalite 
sind nochmals durch Doppelfenster im ErdgeschoB, Dreierfenstergruppen im Attika- 
geschoB und durch die Tympana mit vergoldeten Simae und Akroterien hervorgeho- 
ben (Tf. 22). Die in das isotome Mauerwerk eingelassenen Rundmedaillons sind so 
liber beide Geschosse verteilt, daB ein starkeres Gewicht auf der Eingangseite liegt. 
Es scheint, als habe Schinkel in dieser Fassade ein Schulbeispiel fiir seine Auffas- 
sung von Symmetrie gleichsam dozierend vorstellen wollen. Es sei hier an den be- 
reits zitierten Brief Schinkels an den bayerischen Kronprinzen erinnert, in dem er 
gegen die langweilige Symmetrievorstellung der italienischen und franzésischen 
Baukunst polemisiert und seinen Begriff von Symmetrie aus der Natur des Ortes her- 
leitet. Dieser Ortsbezug trifft fiir die Gestaltung der Langsseiten des Palastes jedoch 
nur bedingt zu, denn eigentliches Anliegen Schinkels war es, durch die Asymmetrien 
die Gipfelung der ganzen Anlage im gladsernen Pavillon zu unterstreichen. Denn 
auch von der inneren Disposition der Seitenfliigel und der Zuordnung der Raume 
her laBt sich die asymmetrische Gestaltung der Langsfassaden nicht begriinden. In 
den Risaliten befinden sich zwar in beiden Fliigeln die Schlafzimmer des Zaren und 
der Zarin, aber auch ein Warte- und ein Kinderzimmer. Auch die Erker sind mit Aus- 
nahme der Bibliothek im Zarentrakt keinen besonderen Réumen zugeordnet. 

Die Gewichtsverlagerung der Langsseite zum Eingangsbereich hin wird durch 
die besondere Gestaltung der Meerfassade ausgeglichen (Tf. 19 oben). Dort treten vor 
den geschlossenen Riegel des Hauptbauk6rpers die Fliigel des Palastes als Risalite 
mit Dreiecksgiebeln vor. Diese Risalite sind sehr zuriickhaltend mit nur einer Statu- 
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44. Képper nach Karl Friedrich Schinkel, Ent- 
wurf fiir das SchloB Orianda. GrundriB (Aus- 
schnitt). 


44, Képper after Karl Friedrich Schinkel, design 
for the Orianda palace. Plan (detail). 


ing moved into a theatre, but the impression is more of a stage set than archilecture 
that could be used. 

And it is not until we reach the narrow side of the peristyle that we catch our 
first glimpse of the dreamlike beauty of the gardens (pl. 23), which seem like a thea- 
tre set. The framed view through the octagonal piers is centred on the small, chan- 
nel-like pool, framed on both sides by gilded animal statues and covered with an ar- 
bour of vines. Once again this view inevitably suggests the Alhambra. Schinkel could 
have drawn his inspiration from the Generalife, the gardens that are part of the Al- 
hambra palace complex, and here too he could have drawn on Murphy’s publication. 
The same is true of the piers with their multi-coloured decoration, which are also 
derived from the mosaic piers of the Alhambra, or at least are exactly like them in 
character.®8 Here Schinkel is referring to the Casa delle Colonne in Pompeii, which 
were discovered in 1836, as well as to similarly designed piers in Moorish and Indian 
architecture. For Schinkel, this proves »that there is almost no architectural beauty 
that can be discovered that could not be found in ancient classical art«. But here he 
is not concerned with architectural fidelity, but proves his mastery by allowing the 
stylistic impression made by the piers to shift between the Moorish and the ancient 
type, and fusing building forms from different epochs and cultures. The Moorish 
effect is provided by the intricate coloured mosaic, and the ancient quality derives 
from the dancing figures painted on the shaft - quite similar to those in the stiba- 
dium of the Tusculanum (pl. 4). 

The view into the garden is seen from one of the reception rooms on the sea 
side. The rooms in this wing are arranged so that they are closed alternately to the 
portico or to the sea. And so when walking through the rooms we see either the sea 
and the countryside or the gardens. In contrast with this, all the rooms in the side 
wings are almost hermetically sealed on the inside, with large windows opening 
only outwards towards the countryside. Rather like the palace on the Acropolis, the 
complex is essentially introverted in character. The high aesthetic attractions of the 
atriums, the gardens, the museum, the piers and the large pool can be experienced 
only from the promenade of the inner courtyard, but not from the rooms in the side 
wings. This seems to be a retrograde step at first in terms of the Pliny villas and the 
palace on the Acropolis, but this impression is not confirmed on closer examination. 
This is clear from a description of the sequence of rooms: the corner buildings are 
closed to the sea. Visitors turn into the next room, and enter a square hall with a col- 
umn-framed window on to the sea and two openings to the gallery around the court- 
yard. These double apertures can also be interpreted as the main entrance for visi- 
tors to the reception rooms who do not go through the imperial chambers. The 
adjacent oblong room, together with the male caryatids placed there as a division 
(pl. 25), offer a framed view and at the same time a »view through the greenery and 
the leaping waters«. And so it is possible to see the sea and the garden from this 
room, but it is not possible to get into the portico and the gardens from here. This is 
possible only from the next chamber, which is almost square, closed to the sea and 
providing a view and access to the pool through a set of double columns. Here Schin- 
kel intended to place a bench running all the way round from which the view into 
the inner area could be enjoyed. The main hall, which now follows, is closed to the 
gallery and opens up to the caryatid hall (pl. 24) and the sea through a set of piers. 

This rhythm, which is repeated on the other side with slight variations, presents 
various ways of perceiving the two differently designed gardens and the sea; a view 
framed by windows or columns, a view with the possibility of coming right up to 
what is seen, sudden and exclusive shifting of an orientation from inside to outside 
and vice versa. The sequence of reception rooms, which seems so stereotypical at 
first, thus turns out to be an object lesson on the subject of how the qualities of a free 
floor plan with different views of differing perceptual quality can be conveyed to a 
prescribed sequence of rooms on a central axis. 

The interior of the Orianda palace could be described as an eclectic conglomer- 
ate of early Greek vaulting, Moorish and Pompeian piers and Islamic gardens, but 
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ennische gegliedert und leiten die Steigerung der architektonischen Motive zur Mitte 
hin ein. Zunachst folgt wieder ein Erker wie an den Langsseiten, dann folgen im 
Halbrund vorspringende mit ionischen Saulen gebildete Tondi, die Schinkel im Grun- 
driB als »Cabinets« bezeichnet und durch aufgesockelte Atlanten von den Empfangs- 
raumen trennt. Den Ubergang zum Mittelrisalit mit dem Karyatidenportikus (Tf. 24) 
bilden geschlossene Wandflachen mit rundbogigen Nischen, die das Motiv der Seiten- 
risalite wiederholen und somit die Fassade zu einer Einheit verklammern. Hat Schin- 


kel die Meerseite also gleichsam nach einer barocken Symmetrie gestaltet, so zeigt 
das wohl imposanteste Blatt des ganzen Zyklus, daB selbst eine solche Symmetrie kei- 
neswegs langweilig sein muf (Tf. 26). 

Schinkel wahlt fiir die Meerfassade mit ihrer vorgelagerten Terrasse namlich 
eine héchst dramatische Seitenansicht. Der Blick streift links im Vordergrund die 
Saulen des Seitenkabinetts, geht in der Mitte durch den Karyatidenportikus hin- 
durch, laBt noch die Rundung des zweiten Seitenkabinetts erkennen, um sich dann 
in der Landschaft und im Schwarzen Meer zu verlieren. Diese sehr theatralisch im 
Gegenlicht gezeigte Fassadenansicht erméglicht es Schinkel, sowohl den Aufbau der 
Fassade, den von der Terrasse aus zu genieBenden Blick und einen weiteren wichti- 
gen Aspekt seines Entwurfes zu prasentieren. Die Interkolumnien der Kabinette sind 
nadmlich mit groBen Glasscheiben in Messingrahmen verglast, womit Schinkel, wie 
er im Brief an die Zarin hervorhebt, zwischen dem idealen griechischen Stil und den 
neuen Lebensverhaltnissen und Anspriichen vermitteln will.” Die Idee, die Interko- 
lumnien zu verglasen, ist allerdings bereits aus der Antike tiberliefert, und zwar aus 
Plinius’ Beschreibung seines Laurentinums. Dort hat Schinkel lesen kénnen, daB das 
Atrium (Tf. 5, Nr. 2) selbst bei stiirmischer Witterung einen angenehmen Aufenthalt 
béte, denn »Glasfenster - Specularia - dienen ihm zum Schutzex. Bei seiner Rekon- 
struktion der Meervilla des Plinius hatte Schinkel dieses Problem noch nicht so weit 
interessiert, daB er eine Lésung vorgeschlagen hatte, obwohl das Thema der glaser- 
nen Fenster in der Antike gerade von Alois Hirt breit diskutiert worden war.” Nun 
aber, beim Entwurf fiir Orianda, erinnerte er sich der in der Antike verbiirgten Még- 
lichkeit, die Interkolumnien durch Glasfenster zu schlieBen, und verwandte das Mo- 
tiv der Verglasung im Entwurf fiir Orianda noch ein zweites Mal im glasernen Pavil- 
lon. 

Uber neunzig Stufen und acht Podeste, die jeweils mit Zypressen markiert sind, 
ersteigt - oder besser, erklimmt - der Besucher die als hangender Garten eingerich- 
tete Plattform mit dem Pavillon (Tf. 20, 21, 29, 30). Im Orient waren hangende Gar- 
ten bei Palastanlagen, die als die Garten Babylons oder die legendaren Garten der 
Semiramis zu den sieben Weltwundern zahlen, tiber Jahrhunderte hinweg Zeichen 
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45. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, Nationalgalerie 
Berlin, 1962-67. (Photo: Berlin, Stiftung Archiv 
der Akademie der Kiinste, Berlin, Sammlung 
Baukunst.) 


Schinkel uses an entirely different language for the exterior facades. Seen from the 
side (pl. 31), the two-storey palace seems to be a purely Neoclassical building. The 
long bulk of the building is articulated on the long sides by two projections. These do 
not relate to an intended central axis, but are placed almost freely in front of the 
building. The glazed pavilion above the roof with its golden-yellow shingles is not in 
the centre of the complex either, but shifted towards the entrance area. Despite this 
consciously asymmetrical approach, the complex as a whole seems balanced in its 
proportions. Schinkel achieves this above all by the design contrast between the lav- 
ishly developed ground floor and the attic storey. Bay-like protrusions framed in 
Ionic columns alternate with simply framed windows and round niches containing 
statues in a free rhythm. The projections are again emphasized by double windows 
on the ground floor, groups of three windows on the attic floor and the tympanums 
with gilded mouldings and acroteria (p]. 22). The circular medallions set in the iso- 
tomic masonry are distributed over the two storeys in such a way that there is 
greater weight on the entrance side. It seems as though Schinkel intended to use this 
fagade as a textbook example of his view of symmetry, almost as if he was delivering 
a lecture. Here we should remember Schinkel’s letter to the crown prince, quoted 
above, in which he inveighs against French and Italian architecture’s boring notions 
of symmetry and derives his own idea of symmetry from the nature of the place. 
However, this relation to place is only true to an extent of the long sides of the pal- 
ace, as Schinkel actually intended to use his asymmetrical arrangement to point up 
the glass pavilion as the pinnacle of the whole project. In fact the asymmetrical 
facade design cannot be justified by the interior arrangement of the side wings and 
the relative positions of the rooms. Certainly the projecting wings contain the Tsar’s 
and the Tsarina’s bedrooms, but also a waiting room and a nursery. The bays are 
also not allotted to any special rooms, with the exception of the library in the Tsar’s 
section. 

Shifting the weight of the long side towards the entrance area is balanced by the 
special design of the sea fagade (pl. 19 top). Here the palace wings are placed in front 
of the closed bars of the main section of the building as projections with triangular 
gables. These projections are articulated very reticently with a single statue-niche, 
and introduce the steady swell of architectural motifs towards the centre. Then 
comes a bay, as on the long sides, and then semicircular, protruding tondi with Ionic 
columns, which Schinkel calls »cabinets« in the floor plan, and separates them from 
the reception rooms with male caryatids on plinths. The transition to the central pro- 
jections with the caryatid portico (pl. 24) is formed by closed wall surfaces with 
round-arched niches, which repeat the motif of the side projections and thus bring 
the fagade together as a unit. So even if Schinkel designed the sea facade essentially 
on the principles of Baroque symmetry, what is probably the most impressive sheet 
in the cycle shows that symmetry of this kind need not be boring (pl. 26). 

Schinkel in fact decides on a very dramatic side view for the sea facade with its 
terrace in front of it. In the foreground the eye runs over the columns of the side cab- 
inet, goes through the caryatid portico in the middle, takes in the curve of the second 
side cabinet and is then lost in the landscape and the Black Sea. This fagade view, 
shown in very theatrical backlighting, makes it possible for Schinkel to present the 
structure of the fagade, the view that can be enjoyed from the terrace and one other 
important aspect of his design. The intercolumniation of the cabinet is in fact glazed 
with large panes in brass frames, with which Schinkel intends to mediate between 
the ideal Greek style and the needs and conditions of modern life, as he explained in 
his letter to the Tsarina.” Even so, the idea of glazing the intercolumnia is already 
familiar from antiquity, in fact from Pliny’s description of his Laurentinum. There 
Schinkel was able to read that the atrium (pl. 5, no. 2), was a pleasant place to be 
even in stormy weather, as there are »glass windows - specularia — for protection«. 
Schinkel had not been interested enough in this problem when reconstructing the 
villa by the sea to propose a solution, even though Alois Hirt had discussed the sub- 
ject of glazed windows in antiquity at some length.” But now, when designing the 
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marchenhafler Herrschaft geblieben. Auch Schinkel entfiihrt den Besucher der Ter- 
rasse in eine Marchenwelt. Oben auf der Plattform, nachdem man entlang der Wand 
des Unterbaus emporgestiegen ist, befindet man sich wieder in einer kiinstlichen 
Landschaft, nun aber abgehoben in lufliger Héhe mit Blick tiber die goldenen Dacher 
des Palastes in die Landschaft und iiber das Meer. Durch kleine Kanale (Tf 29 und 
30 oben) sollten die Baume und Straucher, die in trogartige Vertiefungen einge- 
pflanzt sind, be- und entwassert werden —- aber ebenso wie bei der Bewasserung der 
Garten des Palastes auf der Akropolis belaBt es Schinkel hier bei einer bloBen An- 
deutung und prazisiert das Problem und seine Lésung nicht. 

Der hangende Garten ist fiir Schinkel jedoch nicht Selbstzweck, sondern er um- 
kleidet den eigentlichen Zielpunkt des ganzen Schlosses, den glasernen Pavillon, der 
als ionischer Peripteros ausgebildet ist. Die Idee, ein Gebaude in einem alles tiberra- 
genden Tempel enden und kulminieren zu lassen, ist in der Architektur Schinkels 
nichts Neues — hatte ihn doch der Entwurf fiir das in einem dorischen Tempel gip- 
felnde Monument fiir Kénig Friedrich IJ. von Friedrich Gilly so begeistert, daB er be- 
schloB, Architeklt zu werden. Schinkels eigene Entwirfe fiir ein Denkmal Friedrich 
des GroBen und das SchloB Belriguardo bei Potsdam nehmen ebenfalls das Motiv des 
bekrénenden Tempels auf. Das Besondere des Tempels von Orianda aber ist, daB die 
Cellamauern mit groBen Glasscheiben, die »in die Fugen der Werkstiicke einpassen«, 
aufgelést sind. Wie bei der Verglasung der Kabinette der Meerfassade ist allerdings 
auch hier nicht zu erkennen, wie und wo diese Glasscheiben zu 6ffnen sein sollen. 
Zudem hat Schinkel fir den Tempel keine Innenausstattung angegeben und ihn im 
Begleitschreiben an die Zarin vor allem mit formalen Griinden gerechtfertigt: »Die- 
ser Tempel war als Krénung des ganzen Baues, und um die einfachen langen Linien 
der griechischen Architektur malerisch zu unterbrechen, ganz unentbehrlich.« Zur 
inhaltlichen Begriindung des Tempels bringt Schinkel die kryptische Formulierung, 
daB er durch seine durchsichtige Form »das eigentiimlich russische Kunstprodukt 
glanzend geltend« machen solle. Soll damit gesagt werden, daB es sich bei dem Tem- 
pel um die Steigerung des darunterliegenden Museums handelt? Oder ist der gla- 
serne Tempel nur noch Architektur, eine Architektur, die nicht mehr sein will als 
Ausdruck ibrer selbst? 

Vielleicht kann das Urteil eines Architekten der Moderne diese Frage lésen: 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, der sich intensiv mit der Architektur Schinkels beschaf- 
tigt hatte, besaB eine Ausgabe der Werke der héheren Baukunst. Wie sich sein Mitar- 
beiler Sergius Ruegenberg erinnert, hat Mies in seinem Biro die Orianda-Entwiirfe 
oft gezeigt und die Ideen Schinkels erlautert. Besonders angetan war Mies von dem 
glasernen Tempel, dem Aussichtpavillon, der keine weitere Funktion hat: »Gerade 
dieses »ohne Begriindung;, dieses »nichts<, das war fiir Mies eine ganz tolle Idee. DaB 
man auch mal einen Bau macht, der >keinen eigentlichen Sinn hat: ...«75 

Mies hat diese Idee in der Nationalgalerie in Berlin umgesetzt und selbst auch 
betont, daB dieser Bau in der Schinkelschen Tradition stehe: der glaserne Tempel 
iiber dem Museum. Wie Schinkel krént er sein Spatwerk mit einem zweckfreien Bau. 
Hier wird nicht mehr die Frage nach der Funktionalitat gestellt, sondern Architektur 
als Architektur zelebriert. 
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Orianda palace he remembered the possibility, vouched for by the ancients, of clos- 
ing the intercolumnia with glass windows, and used the glazing motif a second time 
in the glazed pavilion for Orianda. 

Visitors ascend - or better climb laboriously - to the pavilion platform, which is 
laid out as hanging gardens (pl. 20, 21, 29, 50), via ninety steps and eight landings, 
each marked with cypresses.” Hanging gardens as part of palace complexes, 
counted among the seven wonders of the world as the gardens of Babylon or the leg- 
endary gardens of Semiramis, had been signs of fairy-tale rule over the centuries. 
Schinkel also takes visitors to the terrace into a fairy-tale world. Up on the platform, 
after climbing up along the wall of the lower part of the building, you are again in an 
artificial landscape, but now lifted into airy heights with a view over the golden roofs 
of the palace over the countryside lo the sea. The trees and shrubs, which are 
planted in trough-like indentations, were to be watered and drained by little chan- 
nels (pl. 29 and 30 top) - but just as when dealing with watering the gardens of the 
Acropolis palace, Schinkel is content with a mere indication, and does not give pre- 
cise details of the problem or its solution. 

But the hanging garden is not an end in itself for Schinkel, but an adornment for 
the actual culminating point of the whole palace, the glazed pavilion, which takes 
the form of an Ionic peripteros. The idea of allowing a building to end and reach its 
climax in a temple that towers over everything else is not a new feature of Schinkel’s 
architecture — in fact he was so enthusiastic about Friedrich Gilly’s monument for 
King Frederick II, which peaked in a Doric temple, that he decided to become an ar- 
chitect. Schinkel’s own designs for a monument to Frederick the Great and for 
Schloss Belriguardo near Potsdam also pick up the motif of the crowning temple. But 
the special feature of the Orianda palace is that the cella walls are broken up by 
large panes of glass that »fit into the joints of the ashlar pieces«. But as in the case of 
the glazed cabinets in the sea fagade it is also not possible to work out here how and 
where these glass panes are intended to open. Schinkel did not provide any interior 
decoration for the temple either, and justified it in his accompanying letter to the 
Tsarina mainly for formal reasons: »This temple was quite essential as the crown of 
the whole building, and in order to break the simple long lines of Greek architecture 
in a picturesque fashion.« As far as justifying the temple in terms of content was con- 
cerned, Schinkel comes up with the cryptic formulation that it was intended to allow 
»the characteristic Russian art product to make itself felt brilliantly«. Is this intended 
to say that the temple is intended to enhance the museum below it? Or is the glazed 
temple just architecture, architecture that intends to be nothing more than an ex- 
pression of itself? 

Perhaps this question can be answered by a Modern architect’s opinion: Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe, who did a great deal of work on Schinkel’s architecture, owned a 
copy of the Werke der héheren Baukunst. His colleague Sergius Ruegenberg remem- 
bers that Mies often showed people the Orianda designs in his office and explained 
Schinkel’s ideas. Mies was particularly taken with the glazed temple, the viewing pa- 
vilion, which has no other function: »It was precisely this »without justification<, this 
mothing:< that Mies thought was such a terrific idea. The fact that you might just 
make a building that »has no actual meaning: ...«75 

Mies put this idea into practice in the Nationalgalerie in Berlin, and himself 
stressed that this building is in the Schinkel tradition: the glazed temple above the 
museum. Like Schinkel he crowns his late work with a structure without a purpose. 
No questions about functionality are raised here: architecture is celebrated as archi- 
tecture. 
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Akropolis-Grundri8 von Leake verwendet ist. 

56 Zit nach Kiihn, a. a. O., Akropolis, S. 35. 

57 Beschriftung auf dem in Berlin befindlichen 
Blatt, Schinkel-Museum, Mappe 35b. 44 ; vgl. 
Kiihn, a. a. O., Akropolis, S. 51. 

58 Peschken, a. a. O., Lehrbuch, S. 149. 

59 Zu allen diesen Verweisen vgl. Kiihn, a. a. O., 
Akropolis; Hoepfner, a. a. O.; Goerd Peschken, 
»Technologische Asthetik in Schinkels Architek- 
tur«, Zeitschrift des deutschen Vereins fiir Kunst- 
wissenschafi, 22, Heft 1/2, 1968, S. 45-81 

60 Darauf hat Erik Forssmann hingewiesen, 2u- 
letzt in seiner Rezension zu Kithn, a. a. O., Aus- 
land, in: Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, 53, 1990, 
S. 408-413. 

61 Peschken, a. a. O., Lehrbuch, S. 149 

62 Vel Heinz Schénemann, »Charlottenhof oder 
Siam - ein preuBisches Utopia«, Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel: Charlottenhof, Potsdam-Sanssouci, Stutt- 
gart/London 1997, S. 10. 

05 Schinkel-Museum, Mappe 36a. 11 (der Grund- 
riG auffalligerweise mit einem MaBstab in »Pieds 
du Rhine, der sich sonst auf keinem der Plane be- 
findet, die alle in preuBischen FuB und in russi- 
schen Arschin angegeben sind); Schinkel-Muse- 
um, Mappe 35a. 12 (Ansicht), 


6+ Margarete Kiihn, »Entwurt fiir das SchloB Ori- 
anda auf der Krimg, in: Karl Friedrich Schinkel: 
Lebenswerk, Ausland: Bauten und Entwlirfe, Min- 
chen 1989, S. 60-127, hier S. 104. 

65 Schinkel-Museum, Mappe 35a. 14, mil der Bei- 
schrift: »Vue générale du chateau d’Orianda avec 
ses Loits dorés et son Pavillon en forme de temple 
qui s’éléve au milicu, et les montagnes et les pon- 
les de la coté.« 

66 Dieses Gitter ist nur im GrundriB bezeichnet, 
im Liingsschnitt jedoch nicht gezeigl. 

97 Vg}. Kaus Parlasca, »Schinkels Idee eines Mu- 
seums stidrussischer Altertiimer in Oriandax«, 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Vereins fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, XXXV, Heft 1/4, 1981, S. 141-145. 

68 Senn, a. a. O., S. 13, verweist noch auf das Ge- 
dicht »An die Fontane von Bachtschissarai« von 
Alexander Puschkin von 1824, in dem Puschkin 
sich auf den unweit des Bauplatzes von Orianda 
gelegenen friiheren Regierungssitz der Krimtata- 
ren (Bah¢e Sarai) bezieht, der als »Tartarische 
Alhambra« galt. 

69 Kiihn, a. a. O., Orianda, S. 92, gibt die GréBe 
dieses Hauptsaals mit 5 x 5 m an, um den fami- 
lidren Charakter der ganzen Anlage zu begriin- 
den. Dies kann jedoch wegen der Pfeiler, Sdulen 
und Karyatiden gar nicht méglich sein, da sie so 
nah aneinanderriickten, daB ein Mensch nicht 
mehr zwischen ihnen hindurchgehen kénnte. 
Mi®t man im GrundriB (Tf. 18) nach, so ist der 
Raum an seiner schmalsten Stelle 29 FuB pr. 
breit, was bei einem im friihen 19. Jahrhundert 
in PreuBen tiblichen FuBmaB von 51,59 cm eine 
Breite von ca. 9,10 m ergibt. 

70 Ob und wie diese Fenster zu 6ffnen waren, 
geht aus den Planen nicht hervor (vel. Tf. 25). 

7 Hirt, a. a. O., S. 66-78. 

72 In Zusammenhang mit den archaischen Ge- 
wolben ist hier auf Schinkels Rekonstruktion der 
Hangenden Garten in seiner Serie der Sieben 
Weltwunder von 1813 zu verweisen (Schinkel- 
Museum, Mappe 22e. 72). 

7 Sergius Ruegenberg, zitiert nach Max Stems- 
horn, Das Vorbild Karl Friedrich Schinkels im 
Werk Mies van der Rohes, unver6ffentlichtes Ma- 
nuskript, 1997, S. 96. 
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Das Tuscum des Plinius 
C. Plinii Epist. lib. V, VI 


Du hGrtest, daB ich diesen Sommer meinen Land- 
silz in Toscana besuchen wiirde; und da du die 
Gegend fir ungesund hiltst, rathst du mir davon 
ab. Diese Sorgfalt ist mir ein angenehmer Beweis 
deiner Liebe. - Wahr ist es, daB den Kiisten des 
Toscanischen Meeres entlang die Luft schwer und 
sehr ungesund ist. Aber mein Landsitz liegt weit 
vom Meere, am FuB des Apennins, des gesundes- 
ten der Gebirge. Fiirchte nicht: und vernimm 
vielmehr, wie mild der Himmelstrich, wie anzie- 
hend die Lage, wie anmuthig das Haus. Dir wird 
das Horen eben so lieb sein, als mir das Erzahlen. 
Die Gegend ist im Winter kalt bis zum Frieren; sie 
leidet keine Myrten, keinen Oelbaum, und nichts 
von dem, was einer anhaltenden Milde zum Ge- 
deihen bedarf. Doch sieht man den Lorbeer und 
zwar manchmal den griinesten. Auch stirbt er 
nicht 6fter, als in der Gegend unserer Vaterstadt. 
Des Sommers ist die Luft zum Verwundern mild. 
Sie wird immer durch einen leichten Hauch be- 
wegt; doch wehen mehr gelinde Liifte, als Win- 
de. Viele GroBvater und UrgroBvater, selbst von 
Jinglingen, siehst du; horst Geschichten und 
Gesprache der Vorzeit, und kommst du dahin, 
glaubst du dich in ein anderes Jahrhundert ver- 
setzL 

Die Gegend ist sehr sch6n: stelle dir ein uner- 
meBliches Amphitheater vor, so wie es die Natur 
allein hervorbringen kann. Eine weit ausgedehnte 
Ebene ist mil Gebirg umzingelt; die Gipfel der 
Berge prangen mit alten und prachtvollen Wal- 
dungen. Man jagt allda sehr viel, und auf ver- 
schiedene Weise. Der Abhang des Gebirges ist mit 
Schlagholz bewachsen. Dazwischen finden sich 
Hiigel von fettem Erdreich - denn auch der Su- 
chende wird nicht leicht auf einen Stein stoBen -, 
welche an Fruchtbarkeil dem Acker in der Ebene 
nichts nachgeben; nur kommt diese reiche Ernte 
etwas spater zur Reife. Unterhalb den letztern zie- 
hen sich nach allen Seiten Weinberge hin, und 
weil und breil bilden sie nur eine Ansicht Am 
Ende, gleichsam am untersten Rande derselben, 
wachst Gestrauch; dann kommt Wiesengrund 
und Ackerland: Aecker, die nur die ansehnlich- 
sten Ochsen und die starksten Pflige durchbre- 
chen. Bei dem ersten Pfliigen hebt sich die zahe 
Scholle machtig, so daB sie erst durch die neunte 
Furche gebandigt wird. 

Die Wiesen funkeln von schéner Blithe, be- 
sonders von Klee und andern zarten, weichen 
und gleichsam immer neuen Krautern, denn 
fliehiende Wasser nahren die Wiesen, und obwohl 
des Wassers sehr viel, so ist doch nirgend Moor- 
erund; weil das abscbiissige Erdreich alle Feuch- 


ligkeil, die es erhalt und nicht einzieht, in die Ti- 
ber abfthhrt Diese durchschneidet die Felder in 
ihrer Mitte; im Winter und Fréhjahr schiffbar, 
ftihrl sie alle Erzeugnisse nach der Stadt lm Som- 
mer versiegl sie, und der Namen des miichligen 
Flusses schwindet zum trockenen Bette. Gegen 
Herbst fiillt dasselbe sich wieder. - Es ist wonne- 
voll, so von der Hohe des Gebirges die Lage dieser 
Gegend zu tiiberschauen. Kaum glaubt man die 
Natur, sondern ein Gemiilde von idealer Schén- 
heil vor Augen zu haben. Jene Abwechslung in 
dem Bilde ergotzt den Blick, wo immer er hinfallt. 
Das Haus, am FuBe eines Hiigels erbaul, hat eine 
Aussichl, gleichsam wie von dessen Hohe. Das 
Erdreich erhebt sich gelind und so allmahlig, daB 
das Ansteigen dich tauscht und dir kaum bemerk- 
lich wird; doch fiihlst du hinangestiegen zu sein. 
Riickwarts erhebt sich entfernter der Apennin. 
Von daher kommen auch am heitersten und ru- 
higsten Tage gelinde Winde, nicht scharf und un- 
maBig, sondern durch die Entfernung selbst ge- 
brochen und gemildert Das Haus liegt gr6Bten- 
theils gegen Mittag, und Jadet, um die sechste 
Tagesstunde im Sommer, im Winter aber etwas 
frilher, die Sonne gleichsam in den breiten und 
verhaltniBmaBig langen 

A. Séulengang ein. An diesem hin sind meh- 
rere Abtheilungen, auch ein 

B. Hof - Atrium - nach alter Art. 

C. Davor liegt der Xystus, abgetheiJt durch den 
Bux in viele Figuren, dann ein 

D. niedriger sich neigender Rain, auf welchem 
der Bux Thiergestalten, die einander gegeniiber- 
stehen, eingeschrieben hat; dann zieht sich in der 
Ebene eine weiche, man kénnte fast sagen, 
flieBende 

E. Acanthuspflanzung hin, welche ein von 
dichtem und verschiedentlich beschnittenen 

F. Heckenwerk eingeschlossener Spazier- 
gang - Ambulatio - umgiebt, dann kommt eine 
Bahn - Gestatio - in der Gestalt eines Circus, wel- 
che eine Buxpflanzung von mannigfachen Gestal- 
ten, und niedrige, absichtlich so gezogene Zwerg- 
baumchen einschlieBen, Alles geschitzt von einer 
Mauer, die der Bux, stufenweise gepflanzt, deckt 
und dem Auge entzieht; weiterhin kommt eine 
Wiese, nicht weniger lachend durch Natur, als das 
Obige durch Kunst; dann Ackerland, und wieder 
viel andere Wiesen und Gestrauche. 

G. Am Anfange des Saulenganges tritt ein EB- 
saal — Triclinium — vor, durch dessen Thiir man 
das Ende des Xystus, und dann durch die Fens- 
ter die Wiese und viel Ackerland sieht. In diesem 
(dem Saulengange) hat man die Sicht auf die Sei- 
te des Xystus; und auf alles der Villa vorliegende, 
auch auf den waldigen Busch des daran liegenden 
Hippodroms. Fast an der Mitte des Sdulenganges 
liegt einwarts eine 

H. Wohnung - Diaeta - die einen kleinen Hof 
umgiebt, der von vier Platanen beschaltet ist. Zwi- 
schen ihnen springt das Wasser in ein Marmor- 
becken und kiihlt durch den Wasserstaub die um- 
her gepflanzten Platanen, und was um dieselben 
is Diese Wohnung enthalt 

IL. ein Schlafgemach, welches das Tageslicht, 
das Gerausch und jeden Laut ausschlieBt, 

K. und damit verbunden ist der tagliche EB- 
saal K. 

L. Ein anderer Sadulengang hat die Aussicht auf 
das Héfchen und alles, was der groBe Saulengang 
selbst sieht. Noch ist allda 


M. cin anderes Zimmier, griinlich von dem 
zunachsl stebenden Platanus beschattet; es hal 
eine Schnitzung in Marmor, bis auf die Bristung 
herab, und dem Schnitzwerk steht die Malerei 
nicht nach, welche Zweige vorstelll, und auf den 
Zweigen sitzende Vogel. Darunter ist ein Briinn- 
chen, wo mehrere Réhrchen mit angenehmem 
Gemurmel das Wasser in einen Krater gieBen. 

Am Ende des Saulenganges entgegnel dem Spei- 
sesaal - Triclinium - 

N. ein sehr groBes Zimmer, was durch Fens- 
ter hier die Aussicht auf den Xystus und durch 
andere dort auf die Wiese hal, zuvor aber auf den 

O. Wasserteich, der unter den Fenstern liegend 
das Auge, so wie durch sein Platschern das Ohr 
ergotzt, indem das Wasser von der Hohe in den 
Marmorteich stiirzend sich in Staub und Schaum 
aufldst Das Zimmer selbst hat im Winter eine 
milde Temperatur, der vielen Sonne wegen. Da- 
mit hangt zusammen 

P. die Heizstube - Hypocaustum - und wenn 
der Tag neblicht ist, so ersetzt die hineingelassene 
Warme den Mangel der Sonne. 

Q. Dann geht es von einem geraumigen und 
freundlichen Ausziehzimmer in das kalte Bad, 
worin ein weiter und tiefer 

R. Schwimmteich sich befindet. Willst du aber 
noch geraumiger und Jauer schwimmen, so steht 
dir der Marmorteich O. im Freien zu Dienst, und 
daneben 

O’. ein kalterer Behalter um dich wieder zu 
starken, Falls dir das Lauliche nicht bekame. An 
den kalten Badesaal schlieBt sich an 

S. der mittlere, welchen die Sonne angenehm 
erwarml, aber noch mehr 

T. den warmen Badesaal, denn er tritt vor. In 
diesem sind drei Teiche - Descensiones - zwei in 
der Sonne, der dritte zwar auSer der Sonne, aber 
nicht weniger gut beleuchtet. Unter dem Auszieh- 
zimmer liegt 

U. der Platz zum Ballspiel — Sphaeristerium - 
der mehrere Arten Uebungen und mehrere Kreise 
in sich faBt. 

V. Nicht weit vom Bade liegen die Treppen, 
welche nach der 

W. geschlossenen Halle — Cryptoportikus - 
fihren, zuvor aber in drei Wohnungen, wovon 

X‘. die eine auf das Héfchen mit den vier Pla- 
tanen, 

X?. die andere auf die Wiese 

X5. und die dritte auf die Rebenpflanzungen 
sieht, und nach verschiedenen Himmelsgegenden 
die Aussichten hat. 

Y. Am oberen Ende ist ein Zimmer von der ge- 
schlossenen Halle abgeschnitten, mit der Aussicht 
auf den Hippodrom, die Weinberge und das Ge- 
birge. Hiermit ist verbunden 

Y’. ein anderes Zimmer, ganz der Wintersonne 
gegeniiber. Dann kommt 

Z. die Wohnung, deren Aussicht den Hippo- 
drom der Villa annahert. Dies ist die Ansicht, dies 
der Anblick von vorn. An der Seite hin zieht sich 

W. die sommerliche obere geschlossene Halle, 
aus der man die Weinberge nicht blos sieht, son- 
dern zu beriihren scheint. In der Mitte erhalt 

A’. ein Speisesaal den gesundesten Anhauch 
aus den appenninischen Thalern, der durch 
breite Fenster die Weinberge, und durch die Thir 
wieder die Weinberge, aber gleichsam durch die 
Halle hindurch, zulaBt. An der Seite des Speise- 
saals, die keine Fenster hat, liegen 
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B*. die Treppen, auf denen das zum Mahl erfor- 
derliche auf gehcimen Wegen zugetragen wird. 
Am Ende licgt 

C’. ein Zimmer, dem die geschlossene Halle ei- 
nen nicht minder angenehmen Prospect giebt, als 
die Weinberge selbst. Unter der oberen Halle liegt 
eine andere Halle W. einer unterirdischen ahn- 
lich; im Sommer macht die darin eingeschlosse- 
ne Kalle schauern, und zufrieden mit ihrer cige- 
nen Luft, verlangt sie weder mildere Anhauche, 
noch [4Bt sie solche zu. Nach diesen zwei ge- 
schlossenen Hallen beginnt, wo der Speisesaal - 
Triclinium — endigt, der Siulengang, Vormittags 
winterlich, gegen Abend sommerlich, dieser 
fahrt 

D*. zu zwei Wohnungen - Diactae - die eine 
aus vier, die andere aus drei Zimmerm bestehend, 
welche, wie die Sonne sich dreht, bald die Sonne 
bescheint, bald Schatten deckt 

Diese Anlage und Anmuth der Gebaude iiber- 
uriM bei weitem 

E’. der Hippodrom. In der Mitte liegt er offen, 
und kiindigt sich dem Auge des Eintretenden 
ganz an. Platanen von Ephcu bekleidet umgeben 
ihn, obwarts mit cignem Laube prangend, griinen 
sie unlerwarts mit fremdem; denn der Epheu 
schlangelt sich am Stamme und an den Aesten 
fort, und verbindet so durch Ranken die nahe ste- 
henden Platanen. Dazwischen ist Buxpflanzung, 
auBerlich umgeben von Lorbeeren, welche ihren 
Schatten mil denen der Platanen mischen. Diese 
gerade laufende Einfassung des Hippodroms wird 
an ihrem duDersten Ende durch einen Halbzirkel 
gebrochen und andert so die Ansicht. Dieser ist 
mit Cypressen umgeben, dunkler und schwarzer 
durch die dichten Schatten. In den innern Zirkeln 
(es sind namlich deren mehrere) empfangt er das 
reinste Licht. Daher bietet er auch eine Rosen- 
pfanzung an, und scheidet die Kalte der Schatten 
von der hier nicht miSbehaglichen Sonne. Nach 
Beendigung dieser verschiedenfarbigen und viel- 
faltigen Kriimmung stellt sich die geradelaufende 
Einfassung wieder her, doch diese nicht allein: 
viele Gange theilen sich vermittelst des Buxes: 
hier bildet sich ein kleines Rasenstiick, da wan- 
delt der Bux sich selbst in tausend Gestalten, zu- 
weilen in Buchstaben, die bald den Namen des 
Besitzers, bald des Gartners darthun. Kegelgestal- 
ten erheben sich abwechselnd, und abwechselnd 
sind Apfelbaume dazwischen gepfanzt, und bei 
dem zierlichsten Sticke erscheint der mittlere 
Raum zu beiden Seiten mit kurzen Platanen be- 
setzt, gleichsam als Nachahmung eines von un- 
gefahr hierher versetzten Ackerfeldes. Hiernach 
breitet sich der flieBende und ringelnde Akanthus 
aus, und dann wieder andere Figuren und andere 
Namen. Am Ende erhebt sich 

F. eine Gelage - Stibadium — von weiSem 
Marmor, beschaltet von einer Rebe, welcher vier 
karystische Saulchen als Stiitzen dienen. Aus dem 
Gelage entspringt in dinnen Rébrchen das Was- 
ser, ausgepreBt gleichsam durch das Gewicht der 
darauf gelagerten Giste, das dann von einem aus- 
gehdéhiten Steine aufgefangen und in dem zier- 
lichen Wasserbecken festgehalten wird. Dieses ist 
unsichtbar so eingerichtet, daf es bis an den 
Rand sich fullt, aber nicht tiberflieBt Ein leichte- 
res, oder auch ein reicheres Mah] wird auf den 
Rand gesetzt; das leichtere macht auf Figuren von 
Schiffchen oder Vogeln schwimmend die Runde, 
w4brend der Brunnen das Wasser in die Héhe 
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sprilzt und es wieder auffingl, denn mit Gewalt in 
die Héhe getrieben falll es in sich zuriick, und 
durch verbundene Schlfinde zieht es sich ein und 
verschiwindet. 

G’. Gegeniber giebt cin Gemach G’. - Cubi- 
culum - dem Gelage eben so viel Zierde, als je- 
nes selbst von diesem erhalt Es glinzt von Mar- 
mor; die Thar reicht in das Grine vor; und durch 
die untern und durch die oberen Fenster erblickt 
man ein anderes Grin. 

Ein daran liegendes Cabinet - Zothecula - 
1aBt sich als Theil dieses Gemachs, oder als ein 
besonderes Gemach betrachten. Darin steht ein 
Ruhebett mil Fenstern um und um, und doch 
bleibt das Licht von der starken Beschattung ge- 
dampfv Denn eine frisch gedeihende Rebe brei- 
let sich ansteigend ber den ganzen Bau bis zur 
Firste aus. Du ruhest hier nicht anders, als in 
der dichtesten Waldung; nur von einem Regen- 
schauer wirst du nichts inne, wie im Walde. Auch 
hier erhebt sich ein Brunnen und verschwindet 
sogleich. - 

An mehreren Stellen sind Sitze aus Marmor 
angebracht, wo die Spazierenden, wie in dem Ca- 
binet selbst, ausruhen kénnen. Springende Was- 
ser liegen den Sitzen nahe, und durch den ganzen 
Hippodrom rauschen durch Rohren Bachlein, 
und folgen der Hand, welche sie leitete. Hier- 
durch werden bald diese, bald jene Pflanzen er- 
frischt, bald alle zugleich. 


Hier hast du die Ursachen, warum ich das Tus- 
cum meinen Tusculanischen, Tiburtinischen und 
Praenestischen Landsitzen vorziehe, denn auBer 
dem, was ich bisher schrieb, ist hier die MuBe 
tiefer und bekOmmlicher, und ungestorter. Kein 
Zwang der Toga, keine Einladung aus der Nach- 
barschafv Alles Ruhe und Stille: was, wie der 
reine Himmel und die NieBendere Luft, zur Ge- 
sundheit der Gegend beitragt. Hier gedeihe ich 
vorzugsweise an Seele und Leib. Ich ibe den 
Geist durch Studiren, und den Kérper durch die 
Jagd. Auch die Meinigen gedeihen nirgends bes- 
ser. Bis jetzt habe ich keinen von denen, die ich 
mit hierher nahm (das Wort sei zu rechter Stun- 
de gesprochen) hier verloren. Die Gétter mégen 
auch in Zukunft mir diese Freude, und dem Ort 
diesen Ruhm erhalten! - Lebe wohl! - 


Das Laurentinum des Plinius 
C. Plinii Epist I, XVII 


Es befremdet dich, da8 ich mein Laurentinum, 
oder wenn du es lieber h6rst, mein Laurens, so 
sehr liebe. Deine Verwunderung wird aufhéren, 
wenn du die Anmuth des Sitzes, das Bequemliche 
der Lage und den Umfang der Kiiste kennen 
wirsL. 

Von der Stadt ist das Haus siebzehn Meilen 
entfernt, so daB du deine Geschafe in der Stadt 
mit MuBe abmachen, und doch bei vollem Tage 
alldort eintreffen kannst Zwei Wege, der Lauren- 
tinische und der von Ostia, fihren dahin; aber 
man muB den Laurentinischen am vierzehnten, 
und den von Ostia am elfen Meilensteine verlas- 
sen. Hier und dort st66t man auf einen Landweg, 
der stellenweise sandig ist, etwas beschwerlicher 
und langer fur die Zugthiere, aber kurz und ge- 
michlich fur den Reiter. Die Aussicht dahin und 
dorthin stellt sich sehr mannigfaltig dar; bald ver- 


engen Waldungen den Weg, bald crweitert der 
Blick sich Ober unabsehbaren Wicsengrund. All- 
da weiden Ifeerden von Schafen, Pferden und 
Hlornvieh, dic, des Winters von den Bergen ver- 
tricben, im Grase hier in laulicher Frahlingshufk 
gedeihen. 

Das Landhaus, ohne cin Prachtsilz zu sein. 
umfaBt das zum Gebrauch Dicnliche. 

1. Am Eingange liegt cin miBiges, jedoch nic 
unanstindiges Vorhaus - Atrium, 

2. Dann kommt cin Sdulengang - Porticus - 
der sich in GestaJt des Buchstabens O umher- 
zicht, und einen zwar kleinen, aber ergétzlichen 
Hofraum umschlicBt; bei stirmischer Witterung 
ein angenehmer Aufenthalt, denn Glasfensler - 
Specularia - dienen ihm zum Schutze; und noch 
mehr das hervorragende Traufgesimse der Da- 
chung. 

3. In der Mitte desselben st6Bt ein freund- 
licher Saal - Cavaedium - daran. 

4, Dann ein ziemlich schéner Speisesaal — 
Triclinium - der gegen den Strand ausliuft und, 
wenn der Siidwestwind die See hebt, von den 
schon gebrochenen und letzten Wellen Jeicht be- 
spilt wird. Oberall hat er Thiren und Fenster 
nicht kleiner als Thiiren, und giebt also von den 
Seiten und von vorn die Aussicht gleichsam auf 
drei Meere. Blickt man riickwarts, so stellt sich 
dem Auge das Cavaedium, der Saéulengang, der 
Hof, wieder der Sdulengang, dann das Vorhaus, 
die Waldungen und entferntere Berge dar. 

5. Zur linken Seite des Speisesaals, ein wenig 
mehr einwarts, kommt ein grofes Zimmer. 

6. Dann ein anderes kleineres, das durch ein 
Fenster die Morgensonne aufnimmt, durch ein 
anderes die Abendsonne, die sich hall; durch dic- 
ses hat man etwas entfernter, aber desto ruhiger. 
die Aussicht auf den vorliegenden Spiegel der See. 

7. Durch die Stellung dieses Zimmers und je- 
nes Speisesaals bildet sich ein Winkel, der die 
reinste Sonne aufnimmt und entzindet; hier ist 
der Winteraufenthalt, hier der Uebungsplatz — 
Gymnasium - der Meinigen. Hier schweigen alle 
Winde, auBer denen, welche Regenwolken her- 
beifihren, und friher die reine Luf triben, als 
den Aufenthalt an dem Orte storen. 

8. An diesen Winkel st6Bt ein in Gewolbeform 
tiberdecktes Zimmer, das mit allen seinen Fen- 
stern dem Laufe der Sonne folgt und, einer Bib- 
liothek gleich, Wandschranke hal mit Baichern, 
mehr zum Durchblaltern als zum Lesen be- 
stimmt. 

9. Daran liegt ein Schlafgemach vermittelst 
eines 

10. Zwischenganges, der, unter dem FuBboden 
erheitzt, durch Réhren die empfangene Warme 
auf eine dem Kérper behagliche Weise hin und 
her zirkuliren laBt. 

11. Der iibrige Theil dieser Seite ist far Freige- 
lassene und Sclaven eingerichtel, aber die meis- 
ten Zimmer sind so reinlich und freundlich, daB 
auch Gite darin aufgenommen werden konnen. 

12. Auf der anderen Seite kommt ein sehr 
schén geschmiicktes Zimmer, und dann 

13. ein groBes Zimmer oder ein maBiger ES- 
saal, der, von der Sonne angenehm erleuchtelt, 
die Aussicht auf das vorliegende Meer hat. Hin- 
ter demselben liegt eine 

14. Stube mit einem 15. Vorzimmer, sommer- 
lich durch ihre Héhe, winterlich durch gute Ver- 
wahrung, denn kein Wind bestreicht dieselbe. 


16. Mit dieser Stube ist eine andere auch mit 
einem 

17. Vorzimmer durch gemeinschafliche Mau- 
ern verbunden. Weiterhin liegen die Bader. 

18. Der kalte Badesaal ist geréumig und in 
den entgegengesetzten Wanden biegen sich zwei 
Tauchbider - Baptisteria - nischenformig aus, 
groB genug wenn dich die Lust ankémmt im 
nachstgelegenen zu schwimmen. 

19. Daran st6Bt die erwarmte Salbenstube - 
Unctuarium hypocaustum - mit dem Heizplatze 

20. - propnigeon - 

21. 21. und sogleich zwei mehr zierliche als 
prachtvolle Gemacher, an denen 

22. der warme Schwimmteich - calida pisci- 
na ~ anliegt, nicht ohne Ueberraschung, indem 
die Schwimmenden die Aussicht auf das Meer 
haben. Von da nicht weit liegt der Ort fir 

23. das Ballspiel - Sphaeristerium - welchem 
bei schon sich neigendem Tage die warmste 
Sonne entgegensteht. 

24. Dann erhebt sich ein Thurm mit 2 Gema- 
chern - diaetae - unten, 2 andere dariiber, und 
noch hoher ein EBsaal - coenatio - mit der Aus- 
sicht auf das weite Meer, die Kiiste und die an- 
muthigsten Landsitze. 

25. Noch giebt es einen zweilen Thurm, darin 
eine Stube, worin die Sonne auf- und niedergeht, 
darunter ein geréumiges Weinlager und eine Vor- 
rathskammer - Apotheca et Horreum - und 
ganz unten ein Speisesaal — triclinium - worin 
das Toben und Stiirmen des Meeres dem Ohre 
kaum vernehmlich matt und leise verhallt. 

Darin hat man die Aussicht auf den Garten 
und die Bahn - Gestatio - welche ihn umgiebt. 

26. Die Bahn ist mit Bux, oder wo dieser fehlt 
mit Rosmarien umpflanzt, denn der Bux, wo er 
von den Gebaude geschiitzt ist, griint sch6n; im 
Freien aber verdorrt er, auch durch die entfern- 
teste Besprengung mit Meerwasser. 

27. An die Bahn schlieBt sich vorwarts eine 
zarte, schattige Weinlaube, selbst fiir den Bar- 
faBer weich und gangbar. 

28. Maulbeer- und Feigenbiume kleiden zahl- 
reich den Garten. Diesen Baumen ist das Erd- 
reich hauptsachlich giinstig, aber feindlich den 
anderen. 

Diese Aussicht, die nicht schlechter ist als die 
auf das Meer, genieBt der von der See entfernte 
EBsaal 25. - Coenatio. - An der Riickseite dessel- 
ben schlieBen sich 

29. 29. zwei Reihen Zimmer - diaetae - an, 
unter deren Fenster das Vorhaus - Vestibulum - 
und 

30. 50. der Kiichengarten liegt. 

31. Von da dehnt sich die geschlossene Halle - 
Cryptoportikus - aus, fast von der GréBe einer 
6ffentlichen, mit Fenstern an beiden Seiten, meh- 
rere gegen das Meer, aber gegen die Gartenseite 
nur einzelne, und héher nur wenige. Ist der Tag 
still und heiter, so stehen alle auf; sind die Winde 
von der einen oder anderen Seite unruhig, so ste- 
hen sie nur gegen die Seite offen, wo die Winde 
ruben. 

52. Vor der Halle liegt der Xystus, wo eine 
Pflanzung von Veilchen den Duft verbreitet. Die 
Warme der dariiber ausgegossenen Sonne ver- 
mebrt der Wiederschein des Hallenbaues, wel- 
cher, indem er die Sonne hier anhalt, dem Nord- 
winde steuert; und so viel Warme von vorn, so 
viel Kiihlung an der Rickseile. Zugleich wird der 


Siidwest von der letzleren abgehalten, und so die 
verschiedenen Winde bald von dieser, bald von 
jener Seite gebrochen und geziihmL 

Diese Annehmlichkeit gewahrt die Halle 31. im 
Winter, und noch mehr im Sommer, denn Vormil- 
lags kiihlt sie den Xystus, und Nachmittags die 
Bahn und die der Bahn zunichst liegenden Theile 
des Gartens durch ihren Schatten, der, wie der 
Tag zu- und abnimmt, bald kiirzer, bald linger 
hier und dort hinfallt. 

Die Halle leidet aber am wenigsten von der 
Sonne, wenn sie am brennendsten tiber ihrer 
Firste steht, zugleich nimmt sie bei offenen Fens- 
tern die gelinden Westwinde - favonii - auf und 
1aBt sie durchziehen. So erzeugt sich nie eine 
faule Luft. 

Am Ende des Xystus und der Halle befindet 
sich ein Gartenhaus — Horti diaetae - meine 
Lust, wahrhaft mein Lieblingsaufenthalt; ich 
baute es selbst. Darin befindet sich 

33. eine Sommerstube - Heliocaminus - wel- 
che durch ein Fenster nach dem Xystus, durch 
ein anderes nach dem Meere, durch beide die 
Sonne, dann durch die Thiire das Nebenzimmer 

34., und durch ein Fenster nach der bedeckten 
Halle sieht. Nach der Meerseite 6ffnet sich sehr 
zierlich in der Mitte der Wand ein Cabinet - 

35. Zotheca - welches, je nachdem man die 
Glasthiiren 6ffnet oder schlieBt und die Vorhan- 
ge weg- oder vorzieht, bald die Stube vergréBert, 
bald verkleinert. Darin steht nebst zwei Arm- 
stiihlen ein Ruhebett, dessen FuBende gegen das 
Meer, die Riicklehne gegen die Villa, und das 
Kopfende gegen die Waldungen gerichtet ist. So 
viel Fenster so viel verschiedene Aussichten. 

36. Damit verbindet sich ein Nacht- und 
Schlafgemach; darin wird man nicht gewahr den 
Larm der jugendlichen Dienerschaft, das Toben 
und Stiirmen des Meeres, nicht das Leuchten der 
Blitze, nicht das Tageslicht, auBer bei gedffneten 
Fenstern. Die Ursache dieser tiefen Stille ist ein 

37. Zwischen-Gang, der das Schlafzimmer von 
dem Garten trennt. Dieser leere Zwischenraum 
verschlingt jeden Schall. 

38. Daneben ist eine kleine Heizung, die ver- 
mittelst einer Klappe die Warme einstrémen 1aBt 
oder zuriickhalt. 

39. 40. Dann streckt sich ein Vorzimmer aus 
und eine Stube 40. gegen die Sonne, welche gleich 
vom Aufgang die Stube bescheint und iiber Mit- 
tag, zwar etwas schrag, da verweilt. 

Begebe ich mich in dies Gartenhaus, so diin- 
ke ich mich von der Villa abwesend. Wahrend der 
Saturnalien gewahrt der Aufenthalt groBes Ver- 
gniigen, wenn der iibrige Theil der Villa in der 
Freiheit der Tage vom Freudenlarm erschallt; 
denn ich stére nicht gern das Spiel der Meinigen, 
noch sie meine Studien. 

Diesem Bequemlichen und Anmuthigen des 
Sitzes gebricht es an springenden Wassern, doch 
nicht an Cisternen, oder eher an Quellen. Denn 
tiberall am Gestade, wo man grabt, zeigt sich 
Quellwasser, durch die Nahe der See nicht im ge- 
ringsten salzig, im UeberfluS. Die nahen Walder 
geben Holz, den ibrigen Vorrath Ostia. Dem 
Geniigsamen wiirde auch ein Flecken (Vicus) 
hinreichen, der nur durch ein Landhaus von dem 
meinigen getrennt ist, und in welchem sich drei 
Bader gegen Bezahlung befinden immer eine 
groBe Bequemlichkeit, wenn entweder plétzliche 
Ankunf, oder kiirzerer Aufenthalt verbietet, die 


eigenen Bader zu warmen. Das Gestade zieren die 
Gipfel der Villen, jetzt in angenehmer Mischung 
gruppenweise, jetzt in von ecinander entfernten 
Lagen. Sie geben das Ansehen vieler Stadte, sei 
es, daB du sie vom Meere aus, oder vom Ufer her 
siehesL Dieses verweichelt zuweilen durch lang 
anhaltende Mecresstille; 6Ners aber erhfrtet es 
sich durch ununterbrochenen Wellenschlag ge- 
gen den Strand. 

An kostbaren Fischen hat das Meer keinen 
UeberfluG; doch bringt es gute Schollen und See- 
krebse. Mit Landerzeugnissen ist die Villa gut 
versehen, besonders mit Milch, denn das Vieh 
kommt des Wassers und der Schatten wegen von 
der Weide bis hieher. 

Wohl siehst du, daB ich aus gerechten Ur- 
sachen diesen Aufenthalt schatze, bewohne und 
liebe. Wahrlich miBtest du ein arger Stadter sein, 
wenn dich die Sehnsucht darnach nicht ankéme. 
Méchte doch diese Sehnsucht dich bald dibereilen, 
damit du unser, mit so viel sch6nen Gaben ausge- 
stattetes Giitchen durch deine Gegenwart emp- 
fahlest. Lebe wohl! 
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Brief Schinkels vom 9. Juni 1834 an den 
bayerischen Kronprinzen Maximilian 


Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, III, Geheimes 
Hausarchiv, NachlaB Konig Max II., 72/5/11, 

Nr. 50 (hier zitiert nach Margarete Kiihn, op. cil. 
1989, S. 5-6; die dort angegebenen anderen For- 
mulierungen aus dem Konzept sind hier weg- 
gelassen). 


Durchlauchtigster Kronprinz, Gnadigster 
Herr, 

Als Euere Kénigliche Hoheit im Jahre 1832 die 
Gnade hatten meine AuBerungen dariber zu for- 
dern: in welchem Styl man einen Pallast fir Seine 
Majestat den Kénig Otto von Griechenland bauen 
solle,- sprach ich mich ganz im Algemeinen aus, 
nicht vermuthend, daf Euere Konigliche Hoheit 
eine kiinstlerische Arbeit von meiner Seite erwar- 
teten. Nach der Riickkunft des Kronprinzen von 
Preufen Kénigliche Hoheit aus Miinchen eréffne- 
ten Héchstdieselben mir die specielle Willensmei- 
nung Euerer Kéniglichen Hoheit: daB ein wirkli- 
cher architectonischer Plan noch erwartet wiirde, 
und zwar nach den im folgenden Datis, woriiber 
Hichstdieselben mit Euerer Kéniglichen Hoheit 
in Manchen iibereingekommen seien. 

Dem hichsten Befehle gem4B habe ich nun- 
mehr nach diesen Bedingungen den Plan entwor- 
fen, welchen Euerer Kéniglichen Hoheit ich un- 
terthanigst hierbei zu FiiBen lege und folgende 
Bemerkungen anfiige: 

Die mir gestellten Bedingungen waren fol- 
gende: 

1. einen nur sehr maBigen, der GréBe und den 
Verhaltnissen des Landes angemessenen Bau zu 
entwerfen, 

2. diesen Entwurf dem Klima und der histori- 
schen Ortlichkeit entsprechend einzurichten, 

3. far den Bau einen sicheren, vertheidigungs- 
Sahigen Ort zu wahlen. 

Da es beschlossen war Athen zur Residenz 
zu erheben, so war Seine Kénigliche Hoheit der 
Kronprinz von PreuBen der entschiedenen Mei- 
nung, die Acropolis von Athen sei in jeder Bezie- 
hung der angemessenste Ort fiir die neue Resi- 
denz, ihre Eigenschaft der Vertheidigungsfahig- 
keit, (wenn diese etwa in politischer Beziehung 
von dem griechischen Volke anstéssig gefunden 
werden sollte) wiirde durch die Eigenschaft ihres 
historischen Werths bei weitem iberbothen und 
letztere lasse die erste nicht absichtlich bei der 
Wahl, sondern zufallig erscheinen. 

Die Acropolis in Athen bildet einen der leuch- 
tendsten Punkte in der Weltgeschichte, an wel- 
chen sich unendliche Gedankenreihen kniipfen, 
die dem ganzen Geschlechte fortwihrend wichtig 
und theuer bleiben miissen, schon deshalb ver- 
dient dieser Ort die Wiederbelebung fiir die Ge- 
schichte der folgenden Zeil und wie kénnte dies 
jetzt besser ans Licht treten, als durch die Grin- 
dung der neuen Residenz auf demselben. ~ 

Die mit diesem Unternehmen verbundenen 
Schwierigkeiten sind mancherlei: der Mangel an 
Wasser auf dieser Hohe, - die Beschwerlichkeit 
des Hinaufkommens, - die Sonnenhitze im Som- 
mer, - vielleicht rauhe Winde im Winter. - Bei 
einer so wichtigen Grindung kdénnen diese Hin- 
dernisse nicht entscheidend sein, da es gltickli- 
cherweise der Wissenschaft und Kunst gelungen 
ist, solche Hindernisse zu fiberwinden. - 
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Unterirdische Wasserleitungen aus den tibe- 
rall héherliegenden Gebirgs-Abhangen Druck- 
wasser hinauffiihrend und im schlimsten Falle 
Pumpen von Dampfmaschinen bewegt, werden 
nach Belieben die Menge des flieBenden und 
springenden Wassers auf der Burg hervorrufen 
und der UberfluS kann beim HinabflieBen von der 
Burg der unten gelegenen Stadt noch vielfach 
niitzlich werden, den malerischen Effect des er- 
habenen Felsens aber noch anmuthigst vermeh- 
ren. - Eine sanft an dem Felsen hinaufsteigende 
Chaussee wird mit Hiilfe schattiger Baumpflan- 
zungen und malerischer Substructionen einen 
angenehmen und bequemen Zugang bilden kén- 
nen. - Die Einrichtung eines kiihlen Pallasts und 
anmuthiger Gartenanlagen mannigfacher Art 
werden die Beschwerde der Sonnenstrahlen im 
Sommer, und die architectonische Eintheilung 
umschlossener Héfe und kiinstliche Zimmerer- 
warmungen mittelst Heizkandlen, die Einwirkung 
der rauen Winterluft mildern. - So kénnte diese 
erhabene Luftinsel einen héchst anmuthigen 
und behaglichen, dabei in historischer und asthe- 
tischer Beziehung den interessantesten Wohnort 
der Erde hervorgehen lassen. - Was ware da- 
durch fiir Griechenland, was fiir die Welt gewon- 
nen, wie gering erscheint dabei das Verhiltnis der 
Opfer fiir die hohe Lage, gegen einen unbedeu- 
tenden Ort in der Ebene, Opfer, die nach der Voll- 
endung des Werks so bald vergessen werden. 

Meine Bearbeitung des Gegenstandes ist bis 
jetzt immer nur skizzenhaft und sollte vorlaufig 
nur diejenige architectonische Klarheit haben, 
welche die Méglichkeit einer Ausfiihrbarkeit 
deutlich erkennen laBt; ferner sollte der Styl deut- 
lich daraus hervorgehen, besonders aber die Re- 
sidenz, welche hier ebenso sehr durch Pietat ge- 
gen die vorhandenen Alterthiimer des Orts, als 
durch die Verhaltnisse des Landes gebothen wird. 
Kein Theil der neuen Pallastanlage tibersteigt die 
Hohe der Ruine des Parthenons, welche Jahrtau- 
sende herrschend von diesem Orte herabsah, und 
diejenigen Theile welche eine gleiche Hohe ha- 
ben, iiberlassen durch ihre entferntere Lage dem 
ehrwiirdigen Alterthum ungestort seine volle 
Wiirde. 

Fiir ein naheres Detail der Form habe ich nur 
die Anordnung des Hauptsaals in perspektivi- 
scher Zeichnung beigefiigt, um an einem Beispiel 
vorlaufig anzugeben, wie ein klassisches Prinzip 
der Architektur: »keine Construction zu mas- 
kiren, sondern sie selbst schéngeformt, in ihrer 
nackten Wirklichkeit hervortreten zu lassen, 
durchzufiihren sey«, - auch um die hier nothwen- 
dige aber ungewohnliche Anordnung des Saals 
ins Licht treten zu lassen, welche bei ansehnli- 
chem Verhiltni6 der Breite, doch die dafiir eigent- 
lich erforderliche Hohe so weit maBigt, daB die 
Ruine des Minerventempels nicht tiberstiegen 
wird. — Die iibrigen Anordnungen gehen aus den 
mit erlauternden Unterschriften versehenen 
Zeichnungen unmittelbar hervor, 

Der ganze Pallast ist von maBiger Ausdeh- 
nung, die verschiedenen architectonischen Thei- 
Je, wohnliche Héfe und Portiken mit Gartenanla- 
gen mannigfaltig gemischt, schlieBen sich mehr 
in malerischer Gruppierung den urspriinglichen 
antiken Anlagen und den unregelmaBigen For- 
men der alten Burg an, als da die ganze neue 
Anlage mit der alten in einem modern priitentib- 
sen Contrast aufzutreten, sich unterfinge. 


Der Pallast hat nur die Héhe eines Geschofes, 
unter dessen siidlichen Theile ein Souterrain oder 
Unterbau angeordnet ist, welcher die Raume fur 
Hofverwaltung, Oconomie, Bader, Dienerschaft, 
Kiichen, Vorrathsréume pp. enthilt, iber diesem 
Hauptgescho befinden sich ansehnliche Raume 
unter der Dachung, welche dazu dienen die bren- 
nende Sonnenhitze von obenher den Wohnzitmn- 
mern abzuhalten. 

Das ganze Bauwerk ist, man kénnte sagen, in 
den maBigen pompejanischen Verhaltmissen ge- 
halten und entspricht folglich nur den geringsten 
Forderungen fiir eine kénigliche Hofhaltung. 

Fine einzige Anordnung von colossalem MaaB- 
stabe habe ich gewagt in diesem Plan aufzuneh- 
men, welches in der Beriihmtheit der ganzen Ort- 
lichkeit seine Entschuldigung finden diirfte. 

Das colossale Erzbild der Pallas Athene, wel- 
ches ehemals aus der marathonischen Beute 
durch Phidias gearbeitet auf der Burg errichtet 
stand und weit im Lande und im Meere als erha- 
benens Wahrzeichen den Hauptort Griechenlands 
ankiindigte, dies habe ich bei der neuen Griin- 
dung wieder hervorrufen wollen, damit sich fir 
jedermann daran die Ehrfurcht wieder kniipfe, 
die die erhabene Vorzeit der ewig denkwiirdigen 
Stadt gebiethet. 

Mégte ich so gliicklich sein die Theilnahme 
Euerer K6niglichen Hoheit fiir meine Arbeit zu 
gewinnen und fiir Griechenlands Verhaltnisse da- 
durch, nach meinem geringen Standpunkte, eini- 
gen Nutzen gebracht zu haben, niemand wiirde 
dies Gliick mit mehr Erkenntlichkeit empfinden 
als der in tiefster Ergebenheit verharrende 

Euerer Kéniglichen Hoheit 

unterthanigster 

Schinkel 

Ober Bau Director von Preussen 


Legende zum Grundri8 des Palastes auf 
der Akropolis 


1. Die antiken Propyléen der Akropolis mit dem 
Fahrweg als Planum inclinatum tiber die Stufen 
fort. 

2. Eintritt auf dem steigenden Wege nach dem 
Palaste. 

5. Héchster Punkt des Weges, 18 FuG héher als 
vor den Propylaen. 

4, Neue Propylaen des Pallastes. 

5. Vorhof des Pallastes. 

6. Pallast-Wache. 

7. Saal zur Aufnahme der fremden Gesandten. 

8. Saal zur Aufnahme der Landes-Deputationen. 
9, Eintritt in den kéniglichen Gang. 

10. Erhéhter Platz vor der Kéniglichen Pforte. 

11. Die Kénigliche Pforte. 

42. Erstes Empfangszimmer bei feierlichen Gele- 
genheiten. 

15. Dazu gehériger Pracht-Hof, gartenartig. Im 
Peristyl Aufstellung von antiken Statuen, in Athen 
gefunden. 

14. DaranstoBender groBer Reprasentations-Saal. 
15. Zwei dazugehGrige Hallen mit Banken umher. 
16. Fortsetzung des Kéniglichen Ganges. 

17. Hof des Kénigs. 

18. Empfangszimmer des K6nigs. 

19. Gallerie, welche den Hof des Kénigs mit dem 
der Kénigin verbindet. 

20. Hof der Kénigin. 

21. Offene mittlere Halle, durch die man von der 
Bank 57 in’s Freie sehen kann. 

22. Thronzimmer. 

25. Zu den Reprasentations-Zimmern gehdorig. 
24, Zimmer der Kénigin. 

25. Runder Saal der Kénigin mit davorliegendem 
Zelte mit panoramatischer Aussicht. 

26. Vorsaal dazu, durch 27 mit dem Reprasentati- 
ons-Local verbunden (Unter 25 und 26 liegen die 
Bader). 

27. Passage. 

28. Kleiner Hof zur Beleuchtung, mit einer Wein- 
laube bedeckt. 

29. Garten-Salon der Kénigin. 

30. Boudoir der KGnigin. 

31. Schlafzimmer der K6nigin. (30 und 31 liegen 
auf einer Terrasse, die mit einem Nebendach be- 
deckt ist; eine breite Treppe fiihrt von da in den 
Garten hinab. Die Zimmer haben Morgensonne.) 
52. Gartchen der Kénigin, mit Sitzen, Brunnen, 
Blumenparterres und Statuen geziert. 

33. Zimmer fiir die Damen und den Hofstaat der 
Konigin. 

34. Vortragszimmer des Konigs. 

55. Vorzimmer dazu. 

56’. Langer Sdulengang, der die Zimmer beschat- 
tet und die Aussicht auf’s Meer hat. 

36”. Sdulengang mit zwei Banken, Morgen’s kiihl, 
mit der Aussicht auf’s Parthenon. 

57. Schlafzimmer des Konigs. 

37’. Ruhesitz, mit der Aussicht tiber den Hof, 
durch den Saal, die Gallerie und die Halle in’s 
Freie. 

38, Alkove dazu. 

38’. Zimmer fiir den Hofstaat des Kénigs. 

38”. SchloBkapelle. 

58”. Sakristei. 

39. Zimmer fiir die Hofverwaltung. 

40. Archiv, in der Form eines Tholos. 

A1. Garlensitz 


42. Gartensilz mit Brunnen-Anlage. 

43. Weine Propylaéen im Garten. 

44, Unterbau und verzierter Platz um die Ruinen 
des Parthenon mit Antiken bestelll. 

45. Parthenon. 

46. Erechleion. 

46’. Tempel der Nike apteros. (45, 46 und 46’ vor- 
laufig in ungeadnderter Form ohne Restaurierung 
bewahrl.) 

47, Neue Rennbahn, in welcher die Pferde durch 
das kleine Portal innerlich in die Héhe gefiihrt 
werden. 

48. Neues Erzbild der Minerva promachos mit der 
Eule; Wahrzeichen Athen’s. 

49. Vorplatz fiir den Verkehr der Wagen und 
Pferde. 

50. Hof und Stallung fiir die Koniglichen Pferde. 
51. Remisen fiir die Kéniglichen Wagen. 

52. GroBe Weinlaube unterhalb des Parthenons, 
mit Garten und Bank und der Aussicht nach 
Akrokorinth. 

53. Kleiner Aufgang nach dem Garten des Pal- 
lastes. 

Kiichen, Wohnungen der Dienerschaft und andere 
Raume fiir 6konomische Zwecke sind in’s Souter- 
rain der Siidseite gelegt. 


Brief Schinkels an die Zarin Alexandra 
Feodorowna 


Nach Alfred von Wolzogen (Hrsg.), 4us Schinkels 
Nachlaf: Reisetagebticher, Briefe und Aphorismen, 
3 Bde., Berlin 1862-1863, Bd. 5, S. 336-341. 


Allerdurchlauchigste, GroBmiachtigste Kaiserin! 
Allergenadigste Kaiserin! 

Ew. Kaiserlichen Majestat lege ich allerunterti- 
nigst hierbei eine Arbeil vor, durch deren Auftrag 
ich mich schon unendlich begliickt fiihIte und 
die in jeder Riicksicht geeignet war, den Trieb in 
mir zu wecken, mich der Arbeil mit wahrer Liebe 
hinzugeben, zugleich aber auch die Hoffnung 
lieB, den Gipfel meines Gliickes zu finden, wenn 
sie das Gliick hatte, den Beifall Ew. Kaiserlichen 
Majestat, wenn auch nur entfernt, zu gewin- 
nen. 

Das SchloB zu Orianda am Gestade der Krim, 
dessen Lage mich die Gnade Ew. Kaiserlichen 
Majestat durch schéne Zeichnungen kennen 
lernte, begeisterte mich ebenso wie die Hohen 
Personen des groBen Kaiserhauses, welche dort 
den Wohnsitz nehmen sollten, fiir die Aufgabe, 
die ohnehin schon, wie sie gedacht war, fiir den 
Architekten das Reizendste ist, was er zu wiin- 
schen in sich fiihlt. Der Gegenstand, in den edel- 
sten Formen des klassischen Allertums von Ew. 
Kaiserlichen Majestat gewtinscht, war mir ein 
Wink, den ich dreist zu benutzen wagte; ich folgte 
dem einfachen, erhabenen Stile der rein griechi- 
schen Kunst, die durch eine ungestérte Entwick- 
lung jedes fremde Elemente von sich abwies 
und dadurch, im Gegensatze zu moderner Kunst 
fiir uns den Charakter der Unschuld bewahrend, 
samtliche geistige Kraft und Talent auf die inner- 
ste Ausbildung der Einzelheiten in jeglichem 
Teil der Kunst verwendet. Dieser ganz ideale 
Stil ist aber mit vielen neuen Lebensverhialtnis- 
sen ganz direkt im Widerspruch, er muBte also 
freilich vermittelnd modifiziert werden, und wie 
mir diese Aufgabe in dem vorliegenden Werke 
gelungen, muB ich dem gnadigsten Ermessen 
Ew. Kaiserlichen Majestat lediglich anheimge- 
ben. 

Im allgemeinen bemerke ich alleruntertanigst 
liber die dabei leitende Idee, daB die prachtige, 
freie Lage auf malerischer Héhe am Meer, gerade 
wegen der reizenden Verfiihrung, den Geist im- 
mer nach auBen hin schweifen zu lassen, es mir 
als dringende Notwendigkeit erschienen lieB, dem 
Palaste ein gehaltvolles Inneres zu verleihen, des- 
sen Reize einen Charakter von Heimlichkeit ver- 
schaffen, womit sich zugleich eine verschiedenar- 
tige Charakteristik der nebeneinander liegenden 
Zimmer verbinden lieB, wie es die Sale der Rezep- 
tion durch die angeordneten Aussichten im Plane 
angeben. 

Der Palast teilt sich demzufolge in zwei Haupt- 
abteilungen: in drei Vorhéfe fiir das Hofpersonal, 
in deren mittelsten sich das von Ew. Kaiserlichen 
Majestat ausdriicklich gewtinschte groBe Atrium 
befindet, durch welches der einzige Eingang zum 
zweiten Hauptteil des Palastes, dem Kaiserlichen 
Hofe fiihrt. Letzterer bedeckt den ganzen Raum 
des Bergplateaus gegen das Meer hin. Die Pracht 
der krimischen und kaukasischen Steinarten ma- 
chen den Hauptreichtum der Architektur des 
Schlosses aus; daran reiht sich ein groBer Fries 
von Freskobildern rings um das groBe Atrium, 
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dessen ibriges Wandornament in Bekleidung mit 
den verschiedenen Marmorgaltungen der dorli- 
gen Lander besteht, sowie die Sdulen des Implu- 
viums aus einem dunklen Stein, etwa Granil oder 
Porphyr, gewihlt werden maBten, dessen glan- 
zende Politur Reichtum und Schénheit zu erken- 
nen gibl. 

Der zweite Hauptteil, der Kaiserliche Hof, ist 
von so angemessener GrdBe, als das bestimmte 
Bergplateau es irgend zulieB. Er ist umgeben mit 
einem Portikus aus achteckigen Pfeilern, der eine 
schéne Promenade ringsum bildet. Diese Pfeiler 
sind auf mannigfallige Weise in musivischer 
Kunst geziert, cine Art, die bisher nur in mauri- 
schen und indischen Bauwerken bemerkt wurde, 
neuerdings aber auch in einem Atrium in Pompeji 
gefunden ward und wieder beweist, daB beinahe 
keine architektonischen Schénheit gefunden wer- 
den kann, die sich nicht in der alten klassischen 
Kunst fande. 

Die Mille des Kaiserlichen Hofes fuillt ein Un- 
terbau, auf dessen Plattform sich ein, vermittelst 
groBer Spiegelscheiben fast durchsichtiger Pavil- 
lon in Tempelform erhebt und dadurch das ei- 
gentimlich russische Kunstprodukt glanzend gel- 
tend macht. Dieser Tempel war als Krénung des 
ganzen Baues, und um die einfachen langen Li- 
nien der griechischen Architektur malerisch zu 
unterbrechen, ganz unentbehrlich. 

Die Appartements Sr. Majestat des Kaisers 
und die Ihrer Majestat der Kaiserin, deren spe- 
zielle Anordnung und Reihenfolge dem Aller- 
héchsten besonderen Willen noch anheimge- 
Stellt bleibt, fullen die zwei Seiten des Kaiserli- 
chen Hofes; daran reihen sich an der dritten Sei- 
te die Zimmer der Rezeption gegen das Meer hin- 
aus. Ew. Kaiserliche Majestat konnten bei einer 
anders beliebten Einrichtung Hochst ihres Appar- 
tements mit den Zimmern des Jetzteren bis in die 
Ecke der Reprasentalionszimmer hineinziehen, 
wenn die hier stattfindende Aussicht noch mehr 
geliebt wiirde. 

Auf jeder Seite des groBien Unterbaues fihrt 
aus der Nahe der Rezeptionszimmer eine freie 
Treppe aul die Plattform vor dem gedachten Tem- 
pel, wohin sich die Gesellschaft begeben kann, 
um die allgemeine Ubersicht der Gegend zu ge- 
nieBen, die zwischen oben angebrachter Vegeta- 
tion sidlicher Gewachse reizender gemacht wor- 
den ist. 

Dem Unterbau selbst suchte ich dadurch far 
die Anlage gréBere Wichtigkeit, Bedeutung und 
Anmut zu gewinnen, daB ich sein Inneres als 
kihle Promenade wie in einer Grotte behandelte, 
welches zu manchen Zeiten in der Krim recht 
winschenswert sein méchte; zugleich verschalfI- 
te ich dieser Promenade einen erhéhten Reiz da- 
durch, daB ein Museum der Krim, sowie simmt- 
licher klassischer Provinzen Jangs dem Kaukasus 
bis nach KJeinasien hinein, darinnen angelegt 
wilrde, damit man promenierend zugleich die 
Geniisse der alten Kunst genOsse. Zu diesem 
Zwecke ist dieser innere Raum ganz nach all- 
griechischer Art konstruiert und geformt ohne 
Anwendung des Gewdlbes und seines Steinschnit- 
les, nur in einfacher Steiniberdeckung und ge- 
rade so, wie gleiche Konstruktionen aus dem 
griechischen Altertume wenige Meilen von Ori- 
anda in Kertsch, dem alten Panticapéon am krim- 
schen Bosporus, in den dortigen alten Hypogien 
noch jetzt gesehen werden, wodurch man sich 
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ganz unmittelbar mil der neuen Unternehmung 
an das griechische Altertum anschlésse. 

Im AuBeren sind Portiken aus Sdulen und 
Karyatiden nach den schénsten griechischen 
Mustern gebildet, und fiberdies der uns bekann- 
te Schmuck der alten Tempel, vergoldete Dach- 
ziegel aus Metall, Terrakotta oder Glas, sowie die 
groBen, in bronzene feine Rahmen eingesetzlen 
Spiegelglastafeln als Hauptzierde der Palastan- 
lage gewahlt worden, welche derselben schon aus 
der Ferne das Ansehen gibt, daB hier der Sitz des 
groBten Kaiserhauses der Erde sei. 

Es bleibt mir noch zu erwahnen, daB, was die 
bei einer Residenz notigen Stallungen, Remisen 
und Wohnungen der dazu gehérigen Beamten be- 
uriM,, ich diese nicht unmittelbar in der Nahe der 
SchloBarchitektur wiinschte, wohl aber in archi- 
tektonischer Verbindung durch landschaftliche 
Anlage elwas zuriickgeschoben, damit hier eine 
leichtere landliche Architektur Anwendung fin- 
den kénnte. Sie sind vorlaufig noch nicht proje- 
liert worden, weil dazu ein Platz, jenseits der 
groBen LandstraBe gewahlt, am zweckmaBigsten 
ware, der von Ew. Kaiserlichen Majestat erst er- 
worben werden miBte. Der Situationsplan gibt 
diese Lage im allgemeinen an, und nach den 
AuBerungen des Herrn Grafen von Woronzow 
sind Ew. Majestal nicht abgeneigt, eine Akquisi- 
tion dieser Art zu machen. Sobald Ew. Kaiserliche 
Majestat befehlen, sind diese Projekte sowohl, als 
auch von einigen Meerbadern, sehr schnell nach- 
zusenden, wenn nur hinsichtlich beider der Um- 
fang und die Anzahl der unterzubringenden Ob- 
jekte angedeutet wird. 

In dem Vorgesagten werden Ew. Kaiserliche 
Majestat die Hauptmonumente der Idee erwahnt 
gefunden haben, welche dem Entwurfe zu 
Grunde liegen. Es geht zugleich daraus hervor, 
daB, wenn alle jene Zwecke erreicht werden sol- 
len, es nicht méglich ist, die Anlage bedeutend 
zu verringern. 

Das Unternehmen schien mir geeignet, vor- 
ziiglich den Vorteil zu gewahren, da ein von 
RuBland her haufig gehorter Wunsch dadurch in 
einiger Art Befriedigung erhielt; indem das grosse 
russische Volk, welches so gewandt, so reich aus- 
gestattet und erfahren in allem, was die Gesamt- 
kultur Europas erzeugt, und so vermégend ist, al- 
les dies durch groBe Mittel und durch die Kraft 
des machtigsten Reiches der Erde ins Leben ru- 
fen zu kénnen, eben gerade bei diesen gliickli- 
chen Verhaltnissen manche Abspannung, manche 
Ubersattigung erfahrt, selbst fiir das Schénste in 
der Kunst, — hoffe ich, da hierdurch demselben 
eine neue Richtung einerseilts und far eine inten- 
sive, nach innen durchdringende Thatigkeit der 
Geisteskraft andererseits, welcher weniger auf 
das bloB Scheinbare als auf das wirklich in allen 
Teilen Seiende hinstrebt. Hierzu bedarf es freilich 
einer groBeren Unternehmung und solcher, wie 
Ew. Kaiserliche Majestat sie verlangt haben, im 
Sinne des altgriechischen Styls aufgefuihrt, die 
sich nicht durch zu geringen Umfang unbeachtet 
in der Menge verliert und welche, weil sie auf die 
Wurzeln europaischer Kultur zuriickgeht, gewiD 
den sichersten Gang in der Kunst erzeugt. Eine 
so schéne Unternehmung wie die Ew. Kaiserliche 
Majestat muB, besonders wenn sie von Leuten, 
die Sinn, Talent und ganze Hingebung an den 
Zweck haben, unterstitzt wird, bei der Ausfih- 
rung gewiG wohltatig fir das Allgemeine wirken. 


Ew. Kaiserliche Majestal empfangen hiernach 
meine aufrichtigsten Intentionen fur die Sache 
selbst und ihre Wirkung auf das russische Reich 
mit der alleruntertinigsten Bitte, diesen meinen 
Willen gnadigst aufzunehmen. 

Mit tiefster Erfurcht und Ergebenheit 

erslerbe ich 

Ew. Kaiserlichen Majestat 

allerunterténigster Knecht 

Schinkel. 
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67 Cf. Klaus Parlasca, »Schinkels Idee eines Mu- 
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script, 1997, p. 96. 
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The Pliny letters 


No attempt was made al a modern translation of 
the German version of the Pliny letters by Alois 
Hirt that was available to Schinkel. Instead we 
have reproduced the English translation by John 
Boyle, fiNh earl of Orrey, The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, with Observations on Each Letter (2 vols, 
London 1751, vol, 1, pp. 162-169, 378-388 (here 
quoted from Pierre de la Ruffiniére du Prey, op. 
cit., pp. 511-319). Schinkel’s room numbering is 
given in brackets. 


Pliny's letter to Apollinaris (book 5, episUle 6) 


1 am much delighted with the care and anxiety 
you have expressed in persuading me not to pass 
the summer, as I intended, in Tuscany, merely 
because you imagine the place unhealthy. The 
seashore of Tuscany is certainly moist and un- 
wholesome. But my lands lie al a distance from 
the ocean, and are placed under the healthiest 
of our mountains, the Apennines: and therefore 
that you may lay aside all your anxiety for me, 
attend to the temperature of the climate, the 
situation of the country, and the sweetness of 
my particular dwelling. I shall give you the de- 
scription with no less pleasure than you will 
hear it. 

The air in the winter is sharp and frosty: myr- 
ues, olives, and such plants as require a constant 
warmth will not grow there. The Jaurel generally 
thrives and sometimes produces a very beautiful 
green, although now and then itis killed, but not 
more frequently than with us al Rome. The heat 
in summer is very moderate. There is always 
some air stirring abroad, but oflener gentle than 
stormy. To this J attribute the number of our old 
men Here you see the grandfathers and great 
grandfathers of those who are now young men. 
You hear old stories and the speeches of our an- 
cestors. So thal, were you Lo come hither, you 
would think yourself in another age. 

The face of the country is extremely beautiful: 
imagine to yourself an amphitheatre of immense 
circumference, such as could be formed only by 
the hand of nature. A wide extended plain is sur- 
rounded by mountains whose summils are cov- 
ered with tall ancient woods, stocked with game 
for all kinds of hunting. The descent is planted 
with underwoods, among, which are frequently 
litle risings of a rich and deep soil where a stone, 
if sought for, is scare to be found: in fertility they 
yield not to the finest vales and produce as good 
crops of corn, although not so early in the year. 
Below these, on the side of the mountain, is a con- 
tinued range of vineyards thal extend themselves 
without interruption, far and near; at the foot of 
which is a sort of border of shrubs. From thence 
you have meadows and open fields. The arable 
grounds require large oxen and the strangest 
ploughs, The earth is so tough and rises in such 
large clods when it is first broken up, that jt can- 
not be reduced till it has been ploughed nine 
limes. The meadows glitter with lowers and pro- 
duce the trefoil and other kinds of grass, always 
sof and tender, and appearing always new; for 
they are excellently well watered with never-fail- 
ing springs; yel where these springs are in greal- 
est confluence they make no marshes; the decliy- 
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ity of the land discharging into the Tiber all the 
water that it does not drink in. 

The Tiber runs through the middle of our 
lands; is navigable, and supplies the city from 
hence with all kinds of grain, but only in winter 
and spring; for in summer it shrinks to nothing, 
leaving the bare name of a great river to almost 
an empty channel. In the autumn it rises Lo its 
usual height. 

You would be much delighted were you to take 
a prospect of this place from a neighboring moun- 
tain as you could scarce believe you were looking 
upon a real country, but a landscape painting 
drawn, with all the beauties imaginable; with so 
charming a representation and such a variety of 
agreeable objects will your eyes be regaled, which 
ever way they turn. 

My house, although built at the foot of a hill, 
has a view as if it stood upon the brow of it. The 
ascent is so gradual and easy, that you find your- 
self on the top almost before you perceive your- 
self ascending. Behind it, but at a distance, is the 
Apennine mountain range, from whence it is re- 
freshed with continual breezes, the weather never 
so calm or still; and yet they are not Loo cutting or 
immoderate, but broken weakened by the very 
distance. The largest part of the house lies to the 
south and enjoys the sun all the afternoon; but 
something earlier in the winter than in the sum- 
mer. In the front of it is a portico (A), pretty large 
and of a proportionable length, in which there are 
several apartments, and the court is laid out after 
the manner of the ancients (B). 

Before the portico is a terrace (C), adorned 
with various figures, and bounded with an edging 
of box. Below this is a gravel walk; on each side 
of which, a litUe upon the descent, are figures of 
diverse animals cul in box (D). Upon a level plot 
stands an acanthus bed (E), so soft that it is al- 
most liquid. Round the acanthus is a walk 
bounded by a close hedge of evergreens(F), cul 
into a variety of shapes: on the other side is a ring 
for taking the air on horseback in the shape of the 
circus, which goes round the box hedge that is 
cut into different shapes; and a row of dwarf trees 
thal are always kept sheared. The whole is en- 
compassed with a wall, so covered with box that 
no part of it can be seen. On the outside is a lawn, 
as beautiful by nature as what I have been de- 
scribing is by art Farther on, the prospect is ter- 
minaled by meadows and many other fields, and 
lite coppices of wood. From the extremity of the 
portico projects a large dining room (G), from the 
doors of which you look to the end of the terrace; 
and from the windows you view the meadows 
and a large extent of the country. From the por- 
tico you look upon the side of the terrace, and that 
part of the house which stands most forward; as 
also upon the wood, and the tops of the trees in 
the adjoining race course. Almost opposite to 
the middle of the portico is a summer house (H) 
which surrounds a small court shaded by four 
plane trees; in the midst of which a marble foun- 
lain gently plays upon the roots of those trees and 
upon the grass plots under them. In this summer 
house is a bedchamber (1), where neither light, 
nojse, nor sound can enter; and close to il a sup- 
per room (K), for my particular friends, Another 
portico (LL) overlooks this litle court and enjoys 
all the same views with the former. There is an- 
other bedchamber (M), shaded and adorned by 


the verdure and gloom of the neighboring plane 
tree; the outside is of carved work in marble, as 
high as the balcony. Above is a painting of trees, 
and birds sitting amidst the branches, equally 
beautiful with the marble; al the fool of which is 
a small fountain from whence the water running 
through several litUe pipes into a basin makes a 
most agreeable murmur. In the corner of the por- 
tico is a very spacious bedchamber (N), facing the 
dining room with windows both to the terrace 
and to the meadows; and before il a piece of water 
(O) which delights at once our ears and eyes, be- 
ing near and in the view of the front windows; 
and falling from a considerable height into a mar- 
ble cistern, where it breaks and foams. This bed- 
chamber is very warm in winter, the sun during 
that season being full upon it. Adjoining to itis a 
stove (P), whose warm steams, when the weather 
is cloudy, supply the heat of the sun: from thence 
you pass through a cheerful undressing chamber 
(Q) into a cold bathroom, which is darkened and 
provided with a bathing cisterm of a convenient 
size (R). If this be not large enough to swim in, or 
if you choose, a warmer bath, in the outward 
court there is a basin (O’), with a well adjoining 
to it, from whence you may be supplied with cold 
water, in case the warmer bath should be hotter 
than you desire it. Adjoining to the cold bath is 
another of a middle temperature (S), and more 
exposed to the sun, but not so much as the hot 
bath (T), because that is built farther out. You 
have three staircases to go down to it; two of them 
quite open to the sun; the third less exposed, al- 
though full of light. Over the undressing room is 
a tennis court (U) which is accommodated to sev- 
eral sorts of exercise, by means of several circles 
which are made in it. Not far from the baths is a 
staircase (V) that leads into a close gallery (W), 
at the entrance of which are three apartments: 
one looks into the little court (X'), where the four 
plane trees are; another into the meadow (X?); 
and the third has a view of several vineyards (X°): 
so that each has a different prospect and looks 
towards a different point of the heavens. At the 
upper end of the gallery is a bed chamber, taken 
out of the gallery itself (¥). It has a prospect of the 
race course, the vineyard, and the mountains.To 
this adjoins a bedchamber which is open to the 
sun, especially in winter (¥’). From hence there 
is another apartment (Z) between the race course 
and the dwelling house. All this makes the front 
facade. 

On the south side is a close gallery (W) of 
a considerable height above the ground; from 
whence the vineyards appear so near that you 
seem almost to touch them. In the middle of ita 
large dining room (A’) receives a very wholesome 
air from the valleys of the Apennine mountains: 
in the back facade, from the largest windows and 
the folding doors, you have a view of the vine- 
yards through the gallery. On that side of the din- 
ing room, which has no windows, is a private 
staircase(B’), which, we make use of for serving 
up an entertainment when | sup there: the gallery 
ends in a bedchamber (C’), beautified by the pros- 
pect both of the gallery itself and of the vineyards. 

Underneath is another gallery (W’), much like 
a sublerraneous passage. In summer il is perfeclly 
cool, and having sufficient air within itself neither 
wants nor admits any from without. After both 
these galleries, at the end of the dining room, is 


an open portico cool in the forepart of the day, but 
exposed lo the sun in the afternoon. Through this 
you go into two different apartments (D’), one of 
which contains four, the other three chambers; all 
which enjoy, in their turns, both the sunshine and 
the shade. 

This disposition of the several parts of the 
house is extremely delightful; although it equals 
in no degree the beauty of the race course (E’), 
which is a large open area presenting itself entire, 
al one view, to the eyes of the beholder. It is set 
round with plane trees, which are covered with 
ivy; and as their tops flourish bv their own 
beauty, so, towards the bottom, their verdure is 
borrowed from the ivy that runs over the trunk 
and the branches, and spreading itself from one 
tree lo another joins them together. The vacancy 
between the bodies of the trees is filled up with 
box; which is again surrounded by a laurel hedge, 
vying in shade with the plane trees. This straight 
boundary of the race course changes its figure al 
the end into a semi-circle; which is set round and 
covered with cypress trees, composing a thicker 
and more gloomy shade than the former hedge. 
The inner circles (for there are many of them) 
enjoy the clearest daylight. They are filled with 
plenty of roses, and relieve you from the chilliness 
of the shade, with the agreeable warmth of the 
sun. When you are arrived at the end of all these 
winding alleys, you come out into a straight walk 
way, not into one but into several; divided in 
some places by grass plots, in others by box trees 
cut into a thousand shapes; some of which are let- 
ters forming my name; and others the name of my 
gardener. In these are mixed, alternately, small 
pyramids and apple trees; and now and then in 
the midst of a plot, improved with all imaginable 
arl, you meet on a sudden with a spot of ground, 
wild and uncultivated, as if transplanted hither 
on purpose. The middle space is adorned on both 
sides with dwarf plane trees. Beyond these again 
is an acanthus bed, that waves and bends under 
your hand; and then again various figures and 
various names. At the upper end is a couch (F’) 
made of white marble, over which a vine, sup- 
ported by four small pillars of Carystian marble, 
forms an arbor. From the couch several pipes 
spout forth water, as if forced out by the weight of 
those who lie down. It falls first into a stone cis- 
tern, and from thence into a marble basin, and is 
so managed by pipes under ground thal it keeps 
the basin always fill without ever running over. 
When I sup here, the more substantial dishes are 
placed upon the border of the basin, whilst the 
lesser float in the water in the shape of little boats 
and birds. Over against this is a fountain, which 
throws up water and receives it back again. The 
apertures that swallow it and return it communi- 
cate with each other. 

Opposite to the marble couch stands a bed- 
chamber (G’) which gives an ornament to thal 
couch equal to what it receives from it. This room 
is beautified with marble; the doors project and 
are surrounded with greens. The windows, both 
above and below are shaded on every side with 
the same. Within this chamber is a little closet 
thal appears to belong to another room. Here is a 
bed and windows on every side which Jet in buta 
gloomy sort of light, being obscured by the shade 
of a most Juxuriant vine, which ascends and cov- 
ers the whole building from the bottom Lo the 


very roof. You may lie here as in a grove, only 
more secure from rain. Here also rises a fountain, 
which immediately disappears. In many places of 
the walks and alleys are marble seals, disposed al 
convenient distances; upon, which, when you are 
lired, with walking, you may rest yourself with as 
much ease as in the chamber. Near these seals are 
little fountains. In every part of the race course 
you hear the murmur of water, conveyed through 
pipes by the hand of the artilicer, in such a man- 
ner as best pleased his fanci. This serves to waler 
my greens, sometimes in one part, sometimes in 
another, and sometimes in all parts al once. ... 

You now see the reasons why I prefer my seat 
in Tuscany to those I have at Tusculum, Tibur, 
and Praeneste; for, besides what I have already 
told you the repose I enjoy here is more quiet and 
undisturbed than anywhere else. No summons to 
the bar; no clients at my gale; all is calm and still; 
which added to the healthiness of the place, the 
clearness of the sky, and the softness of the air, 
makes me enjoy the greatest vigor, both of body 
and mind. The one is kept in exercise by hunting 
the other by study. Besides, my family are never 
in better health than here. To this very day (ina 
lucky moment be it spoken) I have not lost one of 
all the retinue I brought with me. May the Gods 
continue this happiness to me, and this glory to 
the place itself. Adieu. 


Pliny's letter to Gallus (book 2, epistle 17) 


You wonder why [ am so infinitely fond of my 
Laurentinum, or, if you had rather call it so, my 
Laurens. I dare say your wonder will cease when 
I make you acquainted with the beauties of the 
villa, the situation of the place, and the large ex- 
tent of the shore upon which it stands. 

The distance is seventeen miles from Rome: a 
distance which allows us, after we have finished 
the business of the day, to return thither from 
town, with the setting sun. We are not confined to 
one road; for both the Laurentine and the Ostian 
way will bring us home. If you go the Laurentine, 
you must quit the high road at the fourteenth 
stone: if the Ostian, at the eleventh. Each of these 
roads is sandy, and therefore a little tedious and 
heavy in a wheeled carriage, but on horseback 
extremely short and pleasant. The prospects on 
every side are finely diversified; sometimes your 
view is limited by woods; then again is opened 
and extended by spacious meadows. Here, you see 
flocks of sheep; there, studs of horses and herds of 
cattle; all driven down from the mountains by the 
inclemency of the winter, and growing fat and 
sleek by the pasturage, and the warmth of the 
spring. 

The house itself made for use, not for parade. 
In the front you enter a courtyard (1), plain and 
void of ornament, but handsome. This leads to a 
little neat court in the shape of the letter O (2), 
surrounded by galleries, an absolute shelter 
against all storms; being well defended both by 
the transparent windows of the house, and by 
the projecting roof above. Overagainst the middle 
portico is a large cheerful court (3), leading to a 
very handsome dining room (4), which projects 
towards the seashore; and the walls of it are 
gently washed by the waves of the sea, whenever 
the southwesterly wind drives them in upon the 


land. Every side of the room has either folding 
doors, or windows as large as doors; so that from 
the sides and from the front you have the pros- 
pect, as il were, of three different oceans. Behind 
is a quadrangle, a portico, and a lesser court; then 
again a portico, and then a vestibule, beyond 
which woods are seen, and at a greater distance 
mountains. On the Jef hand of the dining room, 
a little farther from the shore, is a very large par- 
lor (5): within thal a smaller withdrawing room 
(6), which has one window looking Lo the east, 
another to the west. From the westem window 
you have a prospect of the sea, more distant in- 
deed but more agreeable. There is an angle 
formed between the dining room and parlor thal 
collects the rays and augments the heat of the 
warmest sun. Here I have my winter apartments: 
and here is the place of exercise for my servants 
(7). Not a breath of wind is stirring here, except 
now and then a blast, which brings a cloud upon 
us; but it clears up again before the warmth is 
gone off from the place. Adjoining to this angle is 
a room in an elliptic form (8): a shape that allows 
us from the several windows lo enjoy the benefit 
of the sun during the whole course of the day; and 
the walls of it are so contrived as to hold books 
and be a kind of library for such volumes as are 
rather designed for amusement than study. Next 
to this, a passage only intervening, is a bedcham- 
ber (9): the passage (10) is raised and boarded in 
such a manner that the heat it receives is most 
equally dispensed and distributed throughout 
every part of it. The remaining part of this side of 
the house is destined for servants and freedmen 
(11): but some of the apartments are so neatly fit- 
ted up that they may be filled upon occasion by 
guests of a much bigger rank. On the other side 
is a most elegant bedchamber (12), or a moderate 
sized eating room (15), enlivened both by the sun, 
and by the sea. After this, you enter into another 
bedchamber (14) with a lobby (15) before it. The 
height makes it cool in summer; the thick walls 
make it warm in winter; for it is absolutely with- 
drawn from the inclemencies of every wind. 
There is another bedchamber(16) and lobby (17) 
joined to it by a partition wall. Then you come 

to the baths. 

The cold bath (18) is very wide and spacious. 
On the opposite walls are fixed two bathing cis- 
terns that jet [sic] out into the room and are made 
large enough to swim in. Contiguous to which are 
the chambers for the use of the bath, particularly 
the room where the different oils are kept (19), 
another for the stoves (20), another for the fur- 
nace; then two little baths (21) which are rather 
neat than sumptuous: and to these is joined by an 
exquisite piece of workmanship, the hot bath (22); 
where, as you swim, you have a full prospect of 
the sea. 

At no great distance is the tennis court (23), so 
situaled as never to be annoyed by the heat, and 
only to be visited by the setting sun. At the end of 
the tennis court rises a lower (24) containing two 
rooms at the lop of it and two again under them; 
besides a banqueting room from whence there 
is a view of a very wide ocean, a very extensive 
continent and numberless beautiful villas inter- 
spersed upon the shore. Answerable Lo this is an- 
other turret (25), containing on the Lop one single 
room where we enjoy both the rising and the set- 
ting sun. Underneath is a very large store room 
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for fruit and o granary, and under these again a 
dining room from whence, even when the sea is 
mosl tempestuous, we only hear the roaring of it, 
and thal but languidly and at a distance. It looks 
upon the garden (26). The whole is encompassed 
with box; and, where that is wanting, with rose- 
mary; for box when sheltered by buildings, will 
flourish very well, but withers immediately if ex- 
posed to wind and weather; or ever so distantly 
affected by the moist dews from the sea. This 
place for exercise surrounds a delicate shady 
vineyard (27), the paths of which are easy and 
sol, even to the naked feet. 

The garden (28) is filled with mulberry and fig 
Irees, the soil being propitious to both those kinds 
of trees but scarce to any other. A dining room 
(25), too remote to view the ocean, commands an 
object no less agreeable, the prospect of the gar- 
den: and at the back of the dining room are two 
apartments (29), whose windows look upon the 
Vestibule of the house; and upon a fruilery and 
kitchen garden (30). From hence you enter into 
a covered gallery (31), large enough to appear a 
public work. The gallery has a double row of win- 
dows on both sides; in the lower row are several 
which look towards the sea; and one on each side 
towards the garden; in the upper row there are 
fewer: In calm days, when there is nol a breath 
of air stirring, we open all the windows: but in, 
windy weather we lake the advantage of opening 
thal side only, which Is entirely free from the hur- 
ricane. Before the gallery lies a terrace (32), per- 
fumed, with violets. The building not only retains 
the heat of the sun, and increases it by reflection, 
bul defends and protects us from the northern 
blasts; and as the front is always warm, the back 
part in like manner, is equally cool. It is so con- 
trived that we are entirely sheltered from the vio- 
lent heats of the south west and indeed let the 
wind blow from what corner it will, the influence 
and power of it are broken and destroyed by the 
position of the gallery: and therefore we find ita 
very pleasant room in winter, and much more so 
in summer for then the shadow of the building is 
thrown upon the terrace in the forenoon; and in 
the aNernoon we can walk under the shade of it in 
the place of exercise, or in that part of the garden 
next to it: the shade lengthening and decreasing 
according to the length or decrease of the day. But 
the gallery itself is never cooler than when the 
sun shines perpendicularly upon the roof of it 
Add to this, that by opening the windows we have 
a thorough draught of the west wind, which pre- 
vents all bad effects arising from the stagnation 
of unwhbolesome air. 

Al the end of the terrace adjoining the gallery 
is a little garden apartment, which [ own is my 
delight Jn truth it is my mistress: I built it; and 
in itis a particular kind of hothouse (35), which 
Jooks on one side towards the terrace, on the 
other towards the sea; but on both sides has the 
advantage of the sun. A double door opens into 
another room (34), and one of the windows has 
o full view of the gallery. On the side next the sea, 
overagainst the middle wall, is an elegant little 
closet (35); separated only by transparent win- 
dows, and a curtain, which can be opened or shut 
al pleasure from the room just mentioned. It holds 
o bed and two chairs; the feet of the bed stand to- 
wards the sea, the back Lowards the house, and 
one side of it towards some distant woods. So 
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many different views, seen from so many differ- 
ent windows, diversify and yet blend the prospect. 
Adjoining to this cabinet is my own constant bed- 
chamber (36): where J am never disturbed by the 
discourse of my servants, the murmurs of the sea, 
nor the violence of a storm. Neither lightning nor 
daylight break in upon me Ull my windows are 
Opened. The reason of so perfect and undisturbed 
a calm here arises from a large void (57) space 
which is leN between the walls of the bedchamber 
and of the garden; so that all sound is drowned in 
the inlervening vacancy. Close to the bedchamber 
is a little stove (58), placed so near a small win- 
dow of communication that il Jets out or retains 
the heal just as we think fit. From hence we pass 
through a lobby (39) into another room (40), 
which stands in such a posilion as to receive the 
sun, though obliquely, from daybreak till past 
noon. When J shut myself up in this apartment, 

I seem Lo be enclosed at a great distance from my 
own house. The chief delight | take here is during 
the feasts of Saturn, al a Lime when all the rest of 
the house is filled, with clamors of the festival; 
for then I never interrupt the diversions of my do- 
mestics, nor do they break in upon my studies. 

Bul amidst all these conveniences and all this 
pleasure we want running walter. However, we 
have wells, or rather springs at command: for 
such is the wonderful nature of the ground, that 
in any part of the shore, take off the surface of the 
earth where you will, water immediately bubbles 
up and presents itself; and it is so perfectly pure 
as nol to have the least briny taste, though so near 
the sea. The neighboring woods yield us great 
plenty of fuel and Ostia furnishes every kind of 
Provision. A frugal man can be very well content- 
ed with what a small village affords; especially 
when it is so near as to be only separated from us 
by one house. There are three inns in this little 
town, in each of which there is a bath; a very 
great convenience, in case my bath al home is not 
ready heated and prepared; which may happen 
either by my too sudden arrival or my too short 
slay. A greal many little houses, here and there 
joined in clusters, or seperately scattered along 
the coast, seem lo entertain us with a prospect of 
several cities. If you go upon the water, or if you 
walk upon the shore, the landscape is the same: 
the strand itself sometimes sof'ened by a long 
calm, bul much oftener hardened by the tumult 
and conflict of the waves. I must own that our 
ocean does not abound with the choicest kind of 
fish: however, it produces excellent soles and 
prawns. But as Lo inland plenty, my house is 
never without il, especially milk; for the cattle are 
continually coming from their pastures to seek 
walter and shade near this place. 

Now tell me, do I appear Lo act reasonably in 
fixing my habitation, and taking infinite delight 
in such a retreal? If you are not too much wedded 
to the city, you will be impatient to retire hither 
also. ] wish you may; thal amidst so many pleas- 
ing circumstances which allend my villa, it might 
still boast of a superior recommendation in the 
happiness of your company. Adieu. 


Letter of Schinkel dated 9 June 185+ to 
the Bavarian Crown Prince Maximilian 


Bayerisches IJauptstaatsarchiv, Il. Geheimes 
Hausarchiy, NachlaB Konig Max II, 72/5/11, Nr. 50 
(quoted here from Margarete Kihn, op. cit, 1989, 
pp. 5-6; the formulations nbout the concept quoted 
there are omitted here). 


Your Most Serene Crown Prince, Most Gracious 
Lord, 

When Your Royal Ilighness was so gracious 
in the year 1852 to ask my opinions on this mat- 
ter: in what style one should build a palace for 
His Majesty King Otto of Greece, - | expressed 
myself quile generally, never assuming thal Your 
Royal Highness expected an artistic work on my 
part. After the return of His Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince of Prussia from Munich, his Royal 
Highness disclosed Your Royal Highness’s special 
will to me: thal a true architectural plan was still 
expected, and indeed in terms of the following 
donnés, which His Royal Highness had agreed 
with Your Royal Highness in Munich. 

Following this highest command I have now 
drawn up the plan according to these conditions, 
which I now lay most humbly at Your Highness's 
feet and add the following remarks: 

The conditions put to me were as follows: 

1. to design only a very moderate building, 
appropriate to the size and the conditions of the 
land, 

2. to make this design appropriate to the cli- 
mate and the historic location, 

3. to choose a secure sile for the building, 
capable of being defended. 

As it had been decided to elevate Athens to 
the residence, his Highness the Crown Prince of 
Prussia was of the decided opinion that the Acrop- 
olis of Athens was in every particular the appro- 
priate sile for the new residence, its quality of be- 
ing capable of defence (if this should in a political 
respect, for example be found offensive by the 
Greek people) was by far exceeded by the qua- 
lily of its historic worth and the latter did not 
seem to make the former deliberate as a matter 
of the choice, but to seem to have occurred by 
chance. 

The Acropolis in Athens is one of the most il- 
lustrious points in the history of the world, asso- 
ciated with endless chains of thought, that must 
continue lo remain important and dear lo the 
whole race, and for this reason alone the place 
deserves to be revived for the history of the time 
that is to come, and how could this betler emerge 
into the light than by founding the residence in 
this same place. - 

The difficulties associated with this project 
are many and various: the lack of water of this 
height, - the difficulty of ascending, — the heat of 
the summer sun, - perhaps rough winds in win- 
ter. In the case of such a foundation such difficul- 
ties cannot be the deciding factor, as fortunately 
art and science have succeeded in overcoming 
such obstacles. - 

Underground water pipes, bringing water up 
ceaselessly from the mountain slopes thal are 
higher everywhere and in the worsl case pumps 
driven by steam engines will furnish the quan- 
tities of lowing and springing water in Lhe for- 
tress as required, and the excess can be most use- 


ful to the town below as it flows down from the 
fortress, and will further most gracefully increase 
the picturesque effect of the noble rock. — An ave- 
nue, gently climbing up the rock will furnish 
pleasant and convenient access, with the aid of 
shady plantations of trees and picturesque sub- 
structures. — The establishment of a cool palace 
and graceful gardens of many a different kind 
will mitigate the burden of the sun’s rays in sum- 
mer, and the effect of the raw winters by the ar- 
chitectural divisions of enclosed courtyards and 
the artificial warming of rooms with healing 
channels. — Thus this sublime airy island could 
produce a highly graceful and comfortable place 
of residence, at the same time in historic and aes- 
thetic respects the most interesting on earth. - 
What would be thus gained for Greece, what for 
the world, how paltry here seems the scale of the 
sacrifice for the high position, seen against an in- 
significant place on the plain, sacrifices that will 
so quickly be forgotten when the work is com- 
plete. 

My working on the object is as yet only sketchy, 
and is intended for the time being to have only 
that architectural clarity that makes the possibil- 
ity of realization distinct and recognizable; fur- 
thermore, the style should emerge clearly from 
this, but especially the residence, which is offered 
here as much through piety about the existing an- 
tiquities of the location as by the conditions of the 
land. No part of the new palace complex is higher 
than the ruins of the Parthenon, which has looked 
dominantly down from this place for thousands of 
years, and those parts that are of the same height 
allow the venerable antiquity its full and undis- 
turbed dignity because they are placed further 

away. 

For greater detail of the form I have added on- 
ly the arrangement of the main hall in perspective 
drawing, lo use one example for the time being 
to show how a classical principle of architecture 
should be carried out: »not to mask any construc- 
tion, but to allow it lo emerge beautifully formed 
itself, in its naked reality«, - and also to bring to 
light the arrangement of the hall, necessary here 
but unusual, which has considerable proportion 
of breadth, but so much moderates the actually 
required height for this, that the ruins of the Tem- 
Ple of Minerva are not exceeded. — The other ar- 
rangements emerge directly from the drawings, 
which are provided with explanatory captions. 

The whole palace is of moderale extent, the 
various architectural parts, homely courtyards 
and porticoes mingling in manifold ways with 
gardens, relate to the ancient buildings more in 
their picturesque grouping and in the irregular 
forms of the old fortress, than that the whole new 
complex should have the audacity to confront the 
old one in a modern, pretentious contrast. 

The palace is only one storey high, with a sou- 
lerrain or basement placed under its southern 
parL, which contains the rooms for court adminis- 
tration, domestic arrangements, baths, servants, 
kitchen, storerooms etc., above this main floor 
there are considerable rooms under the roofing, 
which serve to keep the burning summer heat 
from beating down on the living rooms. 

The whole building is, one could say, kept 
in moderate Pompeian proportions, and conse- 
quently meets only the most exiguous require- 
ments of a royal courL 


I have permitted myself to adopt one single 
arrangement on a colossal scale in this plan, 
which must find its excuse in the fame of the lo- 
calion as a whole. 

The colossal bronze statue of Pallas Athene, 
which was formerly worked by Phidias from the 
booty of Marathon and was erected on the fortress 
hill and proclaimed the principal Lown of Greece 
far over land and sea as a noble landmark, this 
I wanted to invoke again in the new foundation, 
so thal everyone would find the appropriate rever- 
ence associated that the noble earlier times of the 
eternally memorable city offers. 

If I might be so fortunate as to gain Your Royal 
Highness’s approval for my work and for Greece’s 
conditions by having done something of use from 
my humble position, then no one would feel this 
good fortune with more recognition in profound- 
est devotion than 

Your Royal Highness’s 

most humble servant 

Schinkel 

Chief Building Director of Prussia 


Key for the floor plan of the palace on the 
Acropolis 


1. The ancient Propylaea of the Acropolis with the 
drive as Planum inclinatum away over Lhe steps. 
2. Entrance on the ascending roule lo the palace. 
5. Highest point of the drive, 18 feet higher than in 
front of the Propylaea. 

4, New Propylaea for the palace. 

5. Forecourt of the palace. 

6. Palace guardhouse. 

7. Hall for the reception of foreign ambassadors. 
8. Hall for the reception of national deputations. 
9. Entrance to the royal corridor. 

10. Raised place before the Royal Portal. 

11. The Royal Portal. 

12. First reception room for ceremonial occasions. 
15. Attached ceremonial courtyard, garden-like. In 
the peristyle ancient statues found in Athens are 
set up. 

44. Large ceremonial hall adjacent lo this. 

15. Two attached halls with benches around them. 
16. Continuation of the Royal Corridor. 

17. King’s courtyard. 

18. King’s reception room. 

19. Gallery connecting the king’s courtyard with 
the queen’s courtyard. 

20. Queen’s courtyard. 

21. Open central hall through which one can see 
into the open air from the bench 37’. 

22. Throne room. 

23. Part of the ceremonial rooms. 

24. Queen’s room. 

25, Queen’s round hall with tent in front of it with 
panoramic view. 

26. Fore-hall to this, linked to the ceremonial area 
by 27 (the baths are under 25 and 26). 

27. Passage. 

28. Small courtyard for illumination, covered with 
a vine. 

29. Queen’s garden salon. 

30. Queen’s boudoir. 

31. Queen’s bedroom. (50 and 31 are on a terrace 
covered by a side roof; a broad flight of steps leads 
down from there into the garden. These rooms 
catch the morning sun.) 

32. Queen’s small garden, decorated with seats, 
fountains, flower-beds and statues. 

33. Room for the queen’s ladies-in-waiting and 
court. 

34. King’s presentation room. 

35. Anteroom to this. 

36’. Long colonnade, which shades the rooms and 
has a view of the sea. 

36”. Colonnade with two benches, cool in the 
mornings, with view of the Parthenon. 

37. King’s bedroom. 

37’. Seat for resting, with view over the courtyard, 
through the great chamber, the gallery and the 
hall into the open air. 

38. Alcove to this. 

58°. Room for the king’s court. 

38”. Palace chapel. 

38”. Sacristy. 

39. Room for court administration. 

40. Archive, in the shape of a tholos. 

41. Garden seat. 

42, Garden seat with fountain. 

45, Small propylaea in the garden. 

44. Substructure and decorated square around 
the ruins of the Parthenon, set with antiquities. 
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45. Parthenon. 

46. Erechtheum. 

46’. Temple of Nike apteros. (45, 46 and 46’ kept 
temporarily in unchanged form without restora- 
Uon.) 

47. New racecourse, in which the horses are led 
upwards inside through the small portal. 

48. New bronze statue of Minerva promachos with 
the ow]; symbol] of Athens. 

49. Forecourt for carriage and horse traffic. 

50. Courtyard and stabling for the Royal Horses. 
51, Coachhouses for the Royal Carriages. 

52. Large vine arbour below the Parthenon with 
garden and bench and view towards Acrocorinth. 
53. Small path up to the palace garden. 

Kitchens, servants’ accommodation and other 
rooms for domestic purposes are placed in the 
basement on the south side. 
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Letter of Schinkel to Tsarina Alexandra 
Feodorovna 


From Alfred von Wolzogen (ed.), Aus Schinkels 
Nachlaf; Reisetagebiicher, Briefe und Aphorismen, 
3 vols., Berlin 1862-18635, vol. 5, pp. 5536-34L 


Most Serene Highness, Mighty Empress, Most 
Gracious Empress, 

I here most humbly present a piece of work 
lo Your Imperial Majesty through the commission 
for which I felt myself infinitely fortunate, and 
which was suited in every respect lo awaken a de- 
sire in me to devote myself to the work with true 
love, but which at the same time also left me the 
hope of reaching the pinnacle of my happiness if 
it had the good fortune to meet with Your Impe- 
Trial Majesty’s approval, however distantly. 

The palace of Orianda on the shores of the 
Crimea, to whose site Your Majesty introduced 
me with beautiful drawings, enthused me as 
much as the High Persons of the great Imperial 
Household who are to take up residence there, for 
this task, which in any case, as it was intended, is 
the most attractive that the architect might feel he 
could wish. The object, desired by Your Imperial 
Majesty in the most noble forms of classical antiq- 
uity, was a gesture to me that I made so bold as 
to follow; I followed the simple, sublime style of 
Greek art, which rejected every alien element 
through its undisturbed development and thus, in 
contrast with modern art, maintained the air of 
innocence for us, expended every mental strength 
and talent on the innermost development of the 
details in every area of the art. This quite ideal 
style is however quite directly in contradiction 
with many new conditions of life, and so admit- 
ledly it had to be modified, and the decision about 
how I have succeeded in this task in the work 
submitted I must simply entrust to Your Imperial 
Majesty. 

In general I remark most humbly in the mat- 
ter of the guiding idea that the magnificent free 
site on picturesque heights by the sea, precisely 
because of the charming temptation of always 
allowing the spirit to roam outwards, made it 
seem to me most urgently necessary to give the 
palace a substantial interior, whose charms 
create a character of intimacy, with which it was 
at the same time possible to combine different 
characteristics for the adjacent rooms, as the re- 
ception rooms show in the arranged views in 
the plan. 

The palace is consequently divided into two 
main sections: into three forecourts for the court 
Stalf, in the central one of which the large atrium 
expressly wished for by Your Imperial Majesty is 
to be found, through which is the only entrance 
to the second part of the palace, the Imperial 
Courtyard. The latter occupies the whole area 
of the mountain plateau facing the sea. The ma- 
gnificence of the native stones of the Crimea and 
the Caucasus are the source of the chief richness 
of the palace; then there is a large frieze of fresco 
images around the large atrium, whose other 
wall ornament consists of cladding with the vari- 
ous kinds of marble from the countries there, just 
as a dark stone like granite or porphyry, whose 
gleaming polish shows richness and beauty, 
would have to be chosen for the columns of the 
impluvium. 


The second main section, the Imperial Court- 
yard, is of as appropriate a size as the allotted 
mountain plateau would admil. Jt is surrounded 
by a portico of octagonal piers, which forms a 
fine promenade around it. These piers are deco- 
rated in manifold ways in mosaic arL, a style that 
has hitherto been seen only in Moorish and In- 
dian buildings, but was recenUy also found in an 
atrium In Pompeii and again shows that there 
is almost no architectural beauty that can be dis- 
covered thal could not be found in ancient classi- 
cal art. 

The centre of the Imperial Courtyard is filled 
with a substructure on whose platform a pavilion, 
made almost transparent by means of large mir- 
ror panes, rises in the form of a temple and thus 
allows the characteristic Russian art product to 
make itself felt brilliantly. This temple was quite 
essential as the crown of the whole building, and 
in order to break the simple long lines of Greek 
architecture in a picturesque fashion. 

The apartments of His Majesty the Emperor 
and Your Majesty the Empress, whose particular 
arrangement and sequence are still committed to 
your Most High will, occupy two sides of the Im- 
perial Courtyard; on the third side they are joined 
by the reception rooms, which face the sea. Your 
Imperial Majesty could, in the case of a differently 
desired arrangement, move Her Most High apart- 
ments with the rooms of the latter into the corner 
of the ceremonial rooms, if the view thal these 
provide should be more desirable. 

On each side of the great substructure, an out- 
door flight of steps near the reception rooms leads 
on to the platform in front of the afore-mentioned 
temple, to which the company can retreat in or- 
der to enjoy the general view of the area, which 
has been made more attractive through the vege- 
tation consisting of southern growths that has 
been planted on the top. 

For the substructure itself, I tried to make the 
complex seem more important, significant and 
gracious by treating its interior as a cool prome- 
nade as in a grotto, which may be most desirable 
on many occasions in the Crimea; at the same 
time I made this promenade more attractive by 
installing within it a museum of the Crimea, as 
well as all the classical provinces the length of 
the Caucasus down to Asia Minor, so that when 
promenading one might at the same time enjoy 
the delights of ancient art. To this end this inter- 
nal room is constructed entirely in the ancient 
Greek manner, and shaped without application 
of the vault and its cut stone, just in simple stone 
covering and in precisely the same way as con- 
structions of the same kind from Greek antiquity 
are still to be seen a few miles from Orianda in 
Kertch, the ancient Panticapaeum on the Crimean 
Bosphorus, in the old hypogaea there, by which 
means the new enterprise has been linked quite 
directly with Greek antiquity. 

In the exterior, porticoes of columns and car- 
yatids have been formed after the finest Greek 
patterns, and as well as this the decoration of the 
old temples that is known to us, gilded roof tiles 
in metal, terracotta or glass, just as the large mir- 
ror glass panels, set in bronze fine frames, were 
chosen as the main decoration for the palace 
complex, which shows even from a distance that 
the same is the seat of the greatest imperial house 
on earth. 


It remains only for me to mention thal as far 
as the stabling, coach-houses and accommodation 
for the officials attached Lo these are concerned, I 
did not wish these Lo be in the immediate vicinity 
of the palace architecture, bul rather somewhal 
thrust back, in architectural connection through 
landscape siling, so that a lighter and more rural 
architecture could be used here. They have not 
been projected for the time being, because a place 
Chosen beyond the greal road would be the most 
Suitable, bul it would first have to be acquired by 
Your Imperial Majesty. The situation plan shows 
this site generally, and according to utterances by 
the Count of Vorontsov, Your Majesty is not disin- 
clined to make an acquisition of this nature. As 
soon as Your Imperial Majesty commands, these 
projects, as well as some sea baths, can be sent on 
very rapidly, requiring only that in both cases the 
scale and the number of objects to be accommo- 
dated is indicated. 

Your Imperial Majesty will have found the 
principal monuments of the idea on which the de- 
sign is based mentioned in what has previously 
been said. It at the same time emerges from this 
that if all the ends are to be met, it is not possible 
to make the complex significantly smaller. 

The undertaking seemed suited to me for ex- 
cellenuy granting the advantage that a wish that 
has been frequently heard from Russia would 
thus be satisfied in some respect; in thal the 
great Russian people, which is so agile, so richly 
equipped and experienced in everything that the 
whole culture of Europe produces, and so able to 
call all this to life through great resources and 
through the power of the mightiest land on earth, 
will experience much weariness, much satisfac- 
tion, even with the most beautiful things in art, - 
I hope that this will give that people a new direc- 
tion on the one hand and for an intensive, inward- 
thrusting activity of the mental faculties on the 
other hand, which will strive less towards mere 
seeming than towards things that exist in all their 
parts. Admittedly a major enterprise will have to 
be undertaken to this end, and one such that Your 
Imperial Majesty has desired, carried out in the 
spirit of the ancient Greek style, that does not lose 
itself unheeded in the crown through too small a 
scope and which, because it goes back to the roots 
of European culture, will certainly generate the 
safest course in art. So fine an enterprise like that 
of Your Imperial Majesty must, especially if it is 
supported by people who have sense, talent and 
complete devotion to the purpose, certainly have 
an effect that is most beneficent for the general in 
its execution. Your Imperial Majesty will receive 
in accordance with this my most sincere inten- 
tions for the matter itself and its effect on the Rus- 
sian empire with the most humble request that 
this my will should be most graciously accepted. 

With profoundest respect and loyalty 

I expire 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 

most humble and obedient servant 

Schinkel 
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